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Preliminary  Remarks. 

For  the  “ Raw  Materials”  from  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms  mankind 
owes  more  to  the  powers  and  operations  of  Nature  than  to  the  inventions  and 
appliances  of  Art,  and  in  the  series  of  the  various  organic  products  of  almost  every 
climate  which  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  “ Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of 
All  Nations,”  the  relative  excellence  of  the  objects  to  be  compared  might  be 
deemed  to  be  due  rather  to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  sky  than  to  the  individual 
merits  of  the  Exhibitors. 

Almost  every  vegetable  or  animal  substance  may,  however,  be  modified,  and, 
in  relation  to  its  utility  to  man,  improved,  by  a change  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  naturally  developed,  the  modifications  being  suggested  by  a patient 
study  of  the  respective  influences  of  those  circumstances  upon  the  useful  properties 
of  such  substance. 

A further  improvement  may  be  effected  by  carefully  defending  the  raw  material 
during  the  progress  of  its  development  from  all  external  influences  calculated  to 
deteriorate  or  injuriously  affect  it. 
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The  value  of  every  organic  product  in  commerce  is  much  influenced  by  the 
mode  of  its  collection,  or  removal  from  the  animal  or  plant  when  developed, 
and  by  the  processes  for  separating  the  useless  or  less  valuable  parts  or  hetero- 
geneous matters  from  the  marketable  constituent.  In  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  “ Raw  Material  " has  been  extended  in  its  application  to  that  section  of  the 
Exhibition  assigned  to  the  Jury  of  Class  IV.,  great  scope  for  both  chemical  and 
mechanical  skill  has  been  afforded  in  the  extraction  and  preparation  of  several  of 
the  V egetable  and  Animal  substances  applied  “ in  Manufactures,  as  Implements, 
or  for  Ornaments.” 

In  the  examination  and  comparison  of  the  very  numerous  and  diversified 
substances  confided  to  their  judgment,  this  Jury  have  been  guided  and  influenced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  invention,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  industry  manifested  in 
the  amelioration  and  perfection  of  these  several  substances,  and  by  the  degrees 
in  which  unfavourable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  have  been  thereby  overcome  : 
and  in  deciding  on  individual  merit,  they  have  carefully  taken  into  account  the 
natural  facilities  which  may  have  favoured,  and  the  natural  difficulties  which 
may  have  opposed,  the  realization  of  the  desired  qualities  in  the  raw  produce 
transmitted  for  exhibition. 

After  a preliminary  general  survey  of  their  field  of  operations  had  shown  its 
vast  extent  and  the  great  practical  importance  of  the  objects  to  be  compared, 
the  Jury,  having  regard  also  to  the  earnest  desire  expressed  for  expedition  in 
their  decisions,  resolved  themselves  into  two  Committees,  one  for  the  Vegetable, 
the  other  for  the  Animal  Kingdom  ; reviewing  and  testing  from  time  to  time  in 
general  meetings  the  evidence  of  the  special  examinations  confided  to  those 
Committees.  In  preparing  their  Report  of  the  results  of  these  labours,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  divide  it  into  corresponding  sections,  the  classification  of 
the  subjects  in  each  being  made,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  original  “ Jury  Lists  the  chief  differences  being,  that — “Dextrine” 
or  starch-gum,  and  “ Starch  ” as  employed  in  manufactures,  have  been  added  to 
the  “ Gum  and  Resin  ” series,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Jury  of  Class  III., 
and  that  spermaceti,  stearine,  stearic  acid,  with  the  consideration  of  the  various 
processes,  partly  chemical  and  partly  mechanical,  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
these  substances,  have  been  referred  to  the  Jury  of  Class  XXIX.,  in  relation  to 
the  manufacture  of  candles  and  other  practical  applications  of  these  substances, 
already  under  the  review  of  that  Jury.  The  “Vegetable  Charcoal”  has  been 
added  to  the  “ Animal  Charcoal,”  at  the  request  of  the  Jury  of  Class  I.  “ Quills  ” 
were  transferred  to  other  articles  of  stationery,  the  subjects  of  Class  XVII. 
Lastly,  the  subdivision  C,  including  the  “Vegetable  Acids,”  such  as  acetic, 
citric,  tartaric,  oxalic,  and  other  organic  acids  employed  in  the  arts  being,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  products  of  distinct  chemical  operations,  have  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Jury  of  Class  II.  Subject  to  these  changes, 
therefore,  in  the  list  of  objects  originally  assigned  to  this  Class,  the  present 
Report  will  be  subdivided,  as  respects  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  into  eight  heads, 
and  as  respects  the  Animal  Kingdom  into  five  heads ; with  a preliminary  section 
explanatory  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  awards  of  the  Council  Medal  have  been 
recommended. 
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Recommendations  of  the  Council  Medal. 

Amongst  the  numerous  samples  of  Raw  Produce  contributed  by  different 
countries,  there  are  several  collections  of  especial  value,  which  derive  additional 
merit  from  their  completeness,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  illustrate  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  an  entire  country.  The  importance  of  such  collections,  not 
only  in  a commercial,  but  in  a statistical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  is  very 
great ; and  the  Jury,  therefore,  being  desirous  of  expressing  their  approbation 
of  the  practical  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  formation  and  study  of  such 
collections,  and  the  advantages  which  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  com- 
munity may  obtain  by  their  means,  have  determined  to  recommend  the  award  of 
the  Council  Medal  to  the  Governments  of  those  countries  the  natural  produce  of 
which  were  thus  so  instructively  and  completely  exhibited. 

The  Jury  have  accordingly  recommended  the  award  of  a Council  Medal*  to 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company  for  the  very  valuable  and  important 
collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  Indian  empire  exhibited  by  them,  which 
illustrates  in  a remarkable  manner  the  vast  natural  resources  of  that  empire,  and 
places  before  manufacturers  a number  of  valuable  new,  or  little-known  sub- 
stances, many  of  which  are  likely  hereafter  to  become  considerable  articles  of 
import. 

The  Jury  have,  on  the  same  grounds,  recommended  the  award  of  a Council 
Medal*  to  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  very  valuable  and  important 
collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  Turkish  empire,  shown  in  the  Turkish 
Department,  and  which,  from  its  extent  and  completeness,  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive.  Both  this  collection  and  that  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company 
derive  additional  value  from  the  fact,  that  the  specimens  are  not  merely  picked 
samples  of  fine  produce,  but  really  represent  the  average  quality  of  each  article  ; 
and  also  from  the  exhibition  of  specunens  showing  the  different  degrees  of  good- 
ness, and  the  comparative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  productions  of  different 
districts. 

A Council  Medal  has  also  been  awarded  to  the  Government  of  Spain*  for  the 
valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  raw  products,  illustrating  the  natural  resources 
of  that  country. 

The  Jury  have  also  recommended  the  award  of  a Council  Medal*  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War  for  the  very  complete  and  well-arranged  collection  of 
Raw  Produce  of  Algeria,  remarkable  for  excellence  in  many  respects,  and  afford- 
ing a good  example  of  the  progress  and  improvement  of  a young  colony,  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  native  productions,  and  in  the  successful  introduction  and 
cultivation  of  new  branches  of  industry,  by  the  judicious  application  of  practical 
science  to  the  development  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  various  manufactures. 

After  comparing  together  the  various  samples  of  American  cotton,  and  con- 
trasting them  with  those  of  other  countries,  the  Jury  were  desirous  of  testifying 
their  admiration  of  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  long-staple  cottons  of  the 
United  States,  depending  not  merely  on  the  length,  strength,  and  silky  fineness 


*•  Owing  to  technical  objections  these  Council  Medals  were  not  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Chairmen. 
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of  the  fibre,  but  being  also  due  to  the  improved  modes  of  culture,  cleaning,  and 
packing — the  results  of  long  experience  and  repeated  efforts.  The  Jury  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  decide  between  the  minute  shades  of  difference  of  the 
individual  hales  of  cotton  ; besides  which  they  considered  that  the  merit  was  due 
not  to  any  one  exhibitor,  but  rather  to  the  cotton-planters  of  America  generally  ; 
they,  therefore,  recommended  the  award  of  a Council  Medal*  to  the  Government 
OF  THE  United  States  for  the  excellent  samples  of  long-staple  cotton  shown, 
which  exhibit  such  marked  and  superior  excellence  as  to  leave  hardly  any  further 
improvement  to  be  desired. 

On  the  same  grounds  the  Jury  were  desirous  of  testifying  their  sense  of  the 
peculiar  value  and  excellence  of  the  felting  wools,  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  kinds  of  cloth,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  Department, 
by  recommending  the  transmission  of  a Council  Medal*  to  the  Government  of 
THAT  Empire.  And  with  regard  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  raw  silks  shown 
in  the  French  Department,  the  Jury,  by  their  recommendation  of  the  award  of 
the  Council  Medal*  to  the  “ Central  Society  of  Sericiculture  of  France,” 
have  desired  to  testify  their  admiration  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by  many 
members  of  that  Society,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  important  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  in  the  improvement  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable  product  of  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Two  other  collections,  though  not  quite  analogous  to  these,  were  for  similar 
reasons  deemed  worthy  by  the  Jury  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  have 
been  accordingly  recommended  for  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal  ;*  namely,  the 
collection  of  Messrs.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh,!  and  the  series  of  Liverpool  im- 
ports. The  former  consists  of  a most  complete  and  well-arranged  collection  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  Scotland,  the  value  of  the  whole  mainly  depending 
on  the  excellent  systematic  manner  in  which  the  specimens  are  arranged  and 
classified,  the  careful  and  accurate  information  which  accompanies  the  different 
samples,  the  manner  in  which  the  practical  uses  of  each  raw  product  are  shown 
and  illustrated,  and  the  valuable  catalogues  which  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Messrs.  Lawson. 

The  Liverpool  collection  of  imports,  though  it  does  not  of  course  represent 
either  the  exports  or  the  imports  of  any  individual  country,  is  nevertheless, 
owing  to  the  extensive  trade  of  that  port,  and  the  large  number  of  imports 
which  it  includes,  a fair  representation  of  a very  large  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  : hke  the  preceding  collection  of  Messrs.  Lawson,  it  derives  much 
of  its  practical  value  from  its  arrangement,  and  from  the  useful  information  which 
accompanies  each  specimen.  Much  valuable  knowledge,  which  no  book  can 
give,  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  attentive  study  of  this  collection,  as  the  different 
productions  of  various  countries  are  in  it  placed  side  by  side,  with  a memorandum 
appended  to  each,  showing  the  quantity  of  it  imported  into  Liverpool  during  the 
last  ten  years. 


• Owing  to  technical  objections  these  Council  Medals  were  not  passed  by  the  Council  of 
Chairmen. 

t This  Medal  was  given  conjointly  with  the  Jury  of  Class  III.,  in  whose  Award  List  it  is 
inserted. 
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The  Jury  also  recommended'  the  award  of  a Council  Medal  to  the  “ Royal 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Cultivation  of  Flax  in  Ireland,” 
for  their  persevering  and  successful  efforts  to  improve  the  growth  and  preparation 
of  flax  in  the  British  empire.  The  Jury  believe  that  the  rapid  and  progressive 
advance  which  during  the  last  dozen  years  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of 
flax  in  Ireland,  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of 
this  valuable  institution. 

In  the  class  of  vegetable  raw  produce,  the  following  subject  was  found  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  to  merit  special  commen- 
dation, namely,  Mercer’s  Process  for  Modifying  the  Fibre  of  Cotton  (Class 
XVIII.,  48) ; this  was  considered  so  valuable  and  so  important  a discovery 
that  the  Jury  determined  to  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  a 
Council  Medal.  The  process  itself  consists  principally  in  steeping  cotton  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  effect  of  which  is,  to  alter  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  fibre  in  a very  remarkable  manner,  causing  each 
single  fibre  to  reassume  to  some  extent  its  original  character  and  microscopic 
appearance,  exchanging  the  ribbon-like  or  flattened  appearance  which  cotton 
ordinarily  presents,  for  one  of  a more  or  less  distinctly  cylindrical  character. 
The  shrinking  of  the  fibre  which  is  thus  caused,  whilst  it  produces  a most 
remarkable  difference  in  the  appearance  of  all  woven  fabrics,  does  not  at  all 
decrease  its  strength,  but,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  even  stronger.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  physical  alterations  are  produced,  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  cotton  is  likewise  modified,  and  its  relation  to  colouring  matter  and  mordants 
is  changed  in  an  equally  remarkable  manner ; the  prepared  cotton  taking  the 
dyes  more  easily  and  far  more  perfectly  than  that  which  has  not  been  prepared, 
so  that  the  colour  dyed  in  the  same  vat  is  far  superior  with  the  prepared  than 
with  ordinary  cotton. 

Amongst  the  vegetable  charcoals  which  this  Jury  were  requested  to  examine 
and  report  upon,  they  found  worthy  of  special  notice  the  following  series,  exhi- 
bited in  France : — 

No.  1404,  by  M.  Popelin  Ducarre  ; viz.,  specimens  of  prepared  charcoal  in 
cylindrical  masses,  called  “ charbon  de  Paris  ; ” specimens  of  carbonized  twigs  and 
small  branches  of  trees  and  of  carbonized  tan,  accompanied  with  models  of  the 
machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  prepared  charcoal. 

The  first  merit  of  the  ingenious  invention  here  illustrated,  and  that  which 
renders  it  of  especial  importance  in  countries  dependent  on  wood  for  fuel,  is  the 
modification  of  the  ovens  for  carbonizing,  without  incineration,  those  small  hgneous 
portions  of  plants  and  shrubs  which  had  previously  been  of  no  value  in  the  forma- 
tion of  charcoal,  and  were  regarded  as  the  waste  of  the  forest : this  mode  of 
carbonization  is  equally  applicable  to  underwood,  furze-bushes,  cane-brake,  and 
even  to  the  refuse  tan  of  many  manufactures.  The  charcoal  thus  produced, 
together  with  the  dust  from  ordinary  charcoal  magazines,  is  then  converted  into  a 
kind  of  artificial  coke,  in  a manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  coal-dust  has  been 
for  many  years  past  converted  into  similar  fuel  in  England.  The  produce  of  the 
ovens  in  M.  Popelin  Ducarre’s  extensive  works  is  pulverized,  mixed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  coal-tar  or  gas-tar  (goudron  de  houille),  and  moulded  into 
small  cylinders,  which  are  a second  time  submitted  to  carbonization.  The 
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machinery  effecting  these  purposes  is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  and  efficiency ; 
and  the  result  is  a regular,  solid,  hard,  heavy,  but  porous  charcoal-coke,  which  is 
used  with  economy  and  success,  as  is  amply  testified  by  the  Reports  of  the 
“Central  Jury”  of  the  Exposition  at  Paris  in  1849,  of  the  “Society  of 
Encouragement,”  and  of  the  “ Central  Society  of  Agriculture,”  of  France,  and  by 
the  written  testimonials  of  many  eminent  manufacturers  in  France,  requiring  large 
quantities  of  an  economical  fuel.  The  “ charbon  de  Paris  ” is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  those  manufactures  in  which  a low  and  long-sustained  heat  is  required 
to  be  maintained,  and  it  is  sold  at  a rate  one-fourth  cheaper  than  ordinary 
charcoal. 

The  Jury,  appreciating  the  value  of  this  invention  of  the  ingenious  Ex- 
hibitor, especially  to  countries  which,  like  France,  are  not  abundantly  supplied 
with  coal,  have  recommended  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal  to  M.  Popelin 
Ducarre. 

Amongst  the  series  of  wools  shown  in  the  French  Department  are  specimens 
characterised  by  a well-skilled  English  Expert  as  “a  wool  of  singular  and 
peculiar  properties — the  hair  glossy  and  silky,  similar  to  mohair,  retaining  at 
the  same  time  certain  properties  of  the  merino  breed.”  This  wool  is  exhibited 
under  No.  245,  by  J.  L.  Graux,  of  the  farm  de  Mauchamp,  Commune  de 
Juvincourt  (Aisne),  as  the  produce  of  a peculiar  variety  of  the  merino  breed  of 
sheep. 

The  Jury  entered  into  an  inquiry,  not  only  into  the  commercial  value  and 
application,  but  into  the  particulars  of  the  production  of  this  new  kind  of  wool, 
and  finding  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  the  origination  of  a 
distinct  variety  of  a domestic  quadruped  can  be  satisfactorily  traced,  with  all  the 
circumstances  attending  its  development  well  authenticated,  a brief  statement  of 
these  has  been  deemed  appropriate  in  the  present  Report. 

In  the  year  1828,  one  of  the  ewes  of  the  flock  of  merinos  in  the  farm  of 
Mauchamp  produced  a ram  which  became  remarkable  for  the  long,  smooth, 
straight,  and  silky  character  of  the  flbre  of  the  wool,  and  for  the  smoothness  of 
its  horns  : it  was  of  small  size,  and  presented  certain  defects  in  its  conformation, 
which  have  disappeared  in  its  descendants.  In  1829  M.  Graux  employed  this 
ram  with  a view  to  obtain  other  rams  having  the  same  quality  of  wool.  The 
produce  of  1830  included  only  one  ram  and  one  ewe  having  the  silky  quality 
of  the  wool ; that  of  1831  produced  four  rams  and  one  ewe  with  the  fleece  of 
that  quality ; in  the  year  1833  the  rams  with  the  silky  variety  of  wool  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  serve,  of  themselves,  the  whole  flock.  In  each  subsequent 
year  the  lambs  have  been  of  the  two  kinds  ; one  preserving  the  characters  of 
the  ancient  race,  with  the  curled,  elastic  wool,  only  a little  longer  and  flner  than 
in  the  ordinary  merinos ; the  other  resembling  the  rams  of  the  new  breed,  some 
of  which  retained  the  large  head,  long  neck,  narrow  chest,  and  long  flanks  of  the 
abnormal  progenitor,  whilst  others  combined  the  ordinary  and  better-formed 
body  with  the  fine  silky  wool.  M.  Graux,  profiting  by  this  partial  resumption 
of  the  normal  type  of  the  merino  in  certain  of  the  descendants  of  the  mal-formed 
original  variety,  at  length  succeeded,  by  a judicious  system  of  crossing  and  inter- 
breeding, in  obtaining  a flock  combining  the  long  flne  silky  fleece  with  a smaller 
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head,  shorter  neck,  broader  flanks,  and  more  capacious  chest.  Of  this  breed  the 
flocks  have  become  sufticiently  numerous  to  enable  the  proprietor  to  sell  examples 
of  the  breed  for  exportation.  The  crossing  of  the  Mauchamp  variety  with  the 
ordinary  merino  has  also  produced  a valuable  quality  of  wool,  known  in  F ranee  as 
the  “ Mauchamp-merino.”  The  fine,  silky  wool  of  the  pure  Mauchamp  breed  is 
remarkable  for  its  qualities  as  combing-wool,  owing  to  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
length  and  fineness  of  the  fibre.  It  is  found  of  great  value  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Cachemere  shawls,  being  second  only  to  the  true  Cachemere  fleece  in  the  fine 
flexible  delicacy  of  the  fibre,  and  is  of  particular  utility,  when  combined  with  the 
Cachemere  wool,  in  imparting  to  the  manufacture  qualities  of  strength  and  con- 
sistence in  which  the  pure  Cachemere  is  deficient. 

Altliough  the  quantity  of  the  wool  yielded  by  the  Mauchamp  variety  is  less 
than  by  the  ordinary  merinos,  the  higher  price  which  it  obtains  in  the  French 
markets  (25  per  cent,  above  the  best  merino  wools*),  and  the  present  value  of 
the  breed,  have  fully  compensated  M.  Graux  for  the  pains  and  care  which  he  has 
manifested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mauchamp  variety. 

The  Jury,  considering  the  quality  of  invention  which  has  been  superadded  to 
the  skill  and  industry  requisite  for  obtaining  the  finer  qualities  of  wool  under  any 
circumstances,  in  the  development  of  the  new  variety  of  sheep  yielding  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  in  No.  245,  have  recommended  that  the  Council  Medal  be  awarded 
to  J.  L.  Gkaux. 

The  most  remarkable  progress  in  the  economical  extraction  and  preparation  of 
pure  gelatines  and  glues  from  the  waste  remnants  of  the  skins,  bones,  tendons, 
ligaments,  and  other  gelatinous  tissues  of  animals  has  been  rnade  in  France,  where 
the  well-organised  and  admirably-arranged  establishments  for  the  slaughter  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  in  large  towns,  give  great  and  valuable  facilities  for  the 
economical  applications  of  all  the  waste  parts  of  animal  bodies.  Among  the 
beautiful  productions  of  this  industry,  the  specimens  exhibited  by  its  chief  ori- 
ginator, L.  F.  Geenet,  under  No.  247,  merit  peculiar  approbation.  They  include 
different  kinds  of  gelatine  in  thin  layers,  adapted  for  the  dressing  of  stuffs,  and 
for  gelatinous  baths,  in  the  clarification  of  wines  which  contain  a sufficient  quantity 
of  tannin  to  precipitate  the  gelatine  ; pure  and  white  gelatines  cut  into  threads 
for  the  use  of  the  confectioner ; very  thin  white  and  transparent  sheets  called 
papier  glace  or  ice  paper,  for  copying  drawings  ; and,  finally,  a quantity  of  objects 
of  luxury  or  ornaments  formed  of  dyed,  silvered,  or  gilt  gelatines,  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  purposes,  and  to  the  fabrication  of  artificial  or  fancy  flowers.  M.  Grenet, 
who  was  the  first  to  fabricate  on  a large  scale,  out  of  various  residues  of  animal 
bodies  of  little  value,  these  beautiful  and  diversified  products,  many  of  which  had 
previously  been  derived  from  isinglass,  has  been  deemed  by  the  Jury  to  merit 
special  notice  in  the  present  section  of  the  Report,  and  they  have  recommended 
to  him  the  award  of  the  Council  Medal. 

A considerable  number  of  collections  of  raw  produce  from  various  countries 
are  exhibited,  each  including  a number  of  different  specimens,  many  of  which, 


* According  to  the  able  Report  of  M.  A.  Yvart,  Inspector  of  the  Veterinary  Schools  and 
National  Sheepfold  of  France,  p.  42. 
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taken  singly  or  in  groups,  are  of  importance,  either  from  their  novelty,  their 
superior  excellence,  or  the  locality  from  which  they  are  sent ; the  Jury  con- 
sidered it  most  advisable  to  treat  each  of  these  collections  as  a whole  or  unit, 
and  they  accordmgly  awarded  Prize  Medals  for  the  following  collections 
respectively : — 

To  Hon.  Lieut.-Colonel  Butterworth,  Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and 
Singapore,  for  a collection  of  raw  produce  from  Singapore  and  the  Straits. 

To  Major  F.  Jejtkin’S,  Chairman  of  the  Assam  Committee,  for  the  collection  of 
the  raw  produce  of  Assam. 

To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  collection 
of  the  raw  produce  of  that  country. 

To  the  President  of  the  Montreal  Committee  (Canada,  80),  for  the  collection 
of  the  timber  and  other  woods  of  Canada. 

To  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana,  for 
the  collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  that  colony. 

To  His  Excellency  Lord  Harris,  Governor  of  Trinidad,  for  the  collection  of 
the  raw  produce  of  Trinidad. 

To  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T.  Denison,  Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  for 
the  collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  that  colony. 

To  Messrs.  W.  P.  Hammond  and  Co.,  for  a collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  Siam 
and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  including  fine  specimens  of  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha, 
gamboge,  gums  and  resins,  terra  japonica,  shells,  ivory,  isinglass,  &c. 

To  the  Colonization  Assurance  Corporation,  per  W.  B.  P.  Wood,  for  a 
collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  Western  Austraha. 

To  SiDl  Mahmoud  Benyad  of  Tunis,  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of 
Tunis,  for  a collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  that  country. 

To  Abdul  Hamid  of  Alexandria,  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  Egypt, 
for  a collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  that  country. 

To  the  President  of  the  Maryland  Committee  (United  States,  371),  for  a 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  principal  raw  produce  of  that  state. 

To  the  Agricultural  Board  of  Valencia,  for  the  collection  of  raw  pro- 
duce. 

To  the  Agricultural  Board  of  Saragossa  (Spain,  94),  for  the  collection  of 
raw  produce. 

To  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  H.M.  Consul  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  for 
specimens  of  the  raw  produce  of  that  republic. 

To  the  Royal  Technological  Institute  of  Tuscany,  for  the  collection  of  the 
raw  produce  of  that  country. 
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Part  I.— VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

From  the  fact  that  the  Exhibition  is  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  a complete 
collection  of  the  natural  raw  produce  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  from  the  very- 
different  views  which  were  entertained  in  various  countries  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  kind  of  substances  which  it  was  desirable  to  collect  and 
exhibit,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  collection,  -vdewed  as  a whole,  is  very 
incomplete.  In  some  cases,  abundant  and  numerous  specimens  have  been  sent  of 
all  the  various  kinds  of  raw  produce,  constituting  the  staple  productions  of  the 
country,  their  value  and  importance  having  been  evidently  felt  and  acknowledged ; 
whilst,  in  other  instances,  it  is  apparent  that  the  mere  raw  materials  of  any  manu- 
facture have  been  regarded  as  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  are  con- 
sequently either  not  sho-wn  at  all,  or  else  are  but  imperfectly  and  inadequately 
exhibited,  in  the  form  of  small  or  inferior  samples.  This  circumstance,  whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  has  perhaps  somewhat  diminished  the  labour  of  the  Jury, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  their  task  even  more  difficult  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  entire  collection  been  more  uniform  and  complete.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  duty  of  the  Jury  was  only  to 
consider  and  decide  on  the  individual  merits  of  the  different  specimens 
exhibited,  so  it  necessarily  happens  that  in  some  cases  they  have  to  report,  as 
being  the  best  sample  sho-wn,  a specimen  of  second-rate  quality,  and  one  even 
decidedly  inferior  to  what  is  often  met  -with  in  commerce  as  an  import  from  some 
other  country,  specimens  of  which,  however,  do  not  happen  to  be  sho-wn  in  the 
Exhibition.  Every  substance  was  examined  carefully  and  considered  separately ; 
and  in  awarding  a prize,  it  was  only  compared  with  substances  of  a similar  nature  : 
it  is  of  course  evident  that  the  award  of  a medal  to  two  different  things  does  not 
infer  that  they  are  of  equal  merit  or  importance ; but  merely  that  each  taken 
separately,  and  upon  its  o-wn  merits  alone,  was  found  worthy  of  high  commendation 
and  approval.  It  is  also  right  to  observe,  that  as  the  value  of  any  sample  of  raw 
produce  does  not  rest  merely  on  its  o-wn  intrinsic  superiority,  but  depends  on  a 
number  of  different  circumstances,  which  may  modify  its  value  ; so,  even  a second- 
rate  sample,  either  from  a new  locality,  or  prepared  by  a new  and  more  advan- 
tageous method,  may  have  more  real  merit,  and  be  more  fully  entitled  to 
favourable  mention,  than  a superior  sample  possessing  no  peculiar  novelty,  and 
deri-vdng  its  excellence  rather  from  accident  than  from  either  the  skill  or  the 
ingenuity  of  the  producers.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  classes  of  subjects 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Jury  ; but  in  no  instance  do  they  more 
strongly  than  in  the  case  of  gums  and  resins. 

Section  I. — Gum  and  Resi/n  Series. 

A great  deal  of  practical  inconvenience  and  confusion  are  caused  by  the  indis- 
criminate manner  in  which  the  term  “gum”  is  used  in  commerce  and  the  arts  : 
it  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  if  the  distinctions  used  in  scientific  books 
were  to  be  generally  adopted  by  merchants  and  drug-brokers,  the  term  gum  being 
solely  applied  to  those  natural  vegetable  exudations  which  soften  or  dissolve  in 
water,  and  yield  a more  or  less  perfect  mucilage,  but  which  are  wholly  insoluble  in 
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spirit ; the  term  “ resin  ’’  being  applied  to  those  fusible  and  combustible  vegetable 
substances  which  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  which  soften  and  dissolve  in 
ether,  the  essential  oils,  and  spirit  of  wine  ; and  the  term  “ gum  resin  ” being  used 
to  designate  those  mixtures  of  gum  and  resin,  which  are  intermediate  in  pro- 
perties, and  partake  of  the  nature  of  each,  being  partially  and  imperfectly  soluble 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Gum,  properly  so  called,  is  used  in  large  quantities  for  a number  of  purposes 
in  the  arts ; it  is  generally  distinguished  into  soluble  gum  or  gum  arable,  which 
readily  and  perfectly  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a clear  mucilage  ; and  cherry-tree 
gum  or  gum  tragacanth,  and  those  difficultly-soluble  kinds  of  gum,  which,  though 
they  soften  easily,  do  not  readily  form  mucilage.  Gum  is  extensively  used  in 
finishing  and  giving  lustre  to  crapes,  silk  goods,  &c. ; by  calico-printers ; shoe- 
makers ; and  in  other  trades.  A very  large  quantity  of  British  gum,  dextrine,  or 
starch  gum,  is  artificially  prepared  by  roasting  starch,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a 
cheap  and  strong  form  of  gum  for  various  purposes,  especially  in  calico-printing, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  adhesive  labels.  The  resins  are,  for  the  most  part, 
used  in  the  formation  of  varnishes  and  lacquers,  for  various  purposes  in  dyeing, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  size  for  paper-makers,  sealing-wax,  &c.  Those  resins 
which  naturally  contain  a portion  of  volatile  oil,  such  as  the  balsams,  or  oleo-resins 
like  common  turpentine,  are  used  as  sources  of  the  volatile  oils.  Gum  resins  are 
chiefly  used  in  medicine. 

The  total  quantity  of  “gum”  imported  into  England  in  1848  and  1849,  as 


shown  by  the  Custom-house  returns,  was, — 

1818  1849 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Arabic  -----  24,022  33,136 

Senegal  -----  7,404  6,577 

Copal  and  anime  (resins)  - 2,958  4,315 

Tragacanth  - - - - 234  314 


34,618  44,342 


The  largest  import  of  gum,  therefore,  is  Arabic,  and  under  this  head  a con- 
siderable variety  is  probably  included  ; the  countries  from  which  the  33,136  cwts. 


were  imported,  in  1849,  are 

as  follows : — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

The  East  Indian  Empire 

- 13,687 

Brought  forward  - 

- 31,523 

Egyp^^  _ _ - _ 

6,232 

Gibraltar  - - - 

460 

Morocco  - - - - 

6,064 

Aden  - - - - 

397 

South  African  Colonies  - 

4,876 

Australia  - - - 

372 

Italy  ----- 

664 

France  - - - - 

212 

Miscellaneous  - - 

172 

Carry  forward  - 

- 31,523 

Total 

- 33,136 

Of  the  resins  and  oleo-resins,  the  most  important  are  turpentine  and  lac.  Of 
the  former,  412,042  cwts.  were  imported  in  1849,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was 
brought  from  the  United  States.  The  quantity  of  lac  imported  in  1849  was 
14,786  cwts. ; of  this,  14,556  cwts.  were  the  produce  of  the  East  Indian  empire. 
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The  collection  of  resins  exhibited  by  E.  Rea  (116),  shown  as  illustrations  of 
the  chief  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish  and  lacquers,  &c.,  is 
complete  and  interesting,  comprising  a tolerably  numerous  series  of  the  various 
resinous  substances  employed  by  manufacturers.  The  specimens  are  good,  well 
arranged  and  shown.  The  collection  includes  a good  series  of  lac,  namely,  the 
insects  themselves,  the  Coccus  lacca,  which,  living  on  the  branches  of  various  trees, 
cause  the  lac  to  form  and  collect  as  an  incrustation  on  the  young  shoots  and 
twigs  ; the  chief  varieties  of  lac  known  in  commerce,  both  from  Siam  and  from 
Bengal,  namely,  stick  lac,  seed  lac,  orange  and  ruby  shell  lac,  lump  and  button 
lac  ; lac  dye,  and  the  various  colours  prepared  from  it ; and  white  or  bleached 
lac,  together  with  samples  of  the  lac  wax,  which  separates  from  it  during 
the  process  of  purification.  Of  the  hard  resins,  there  are  good  specimens  of 
copal,  anime,  kauri  gum  or  New  Zealand  copal,  dammer  or  East  India  copal, 
colophony  or  rosin,  the  resin  of  common  turpentine,  sandrac  or  sandarach,  mastic, 
dragon’s-blood,  and  the  fine  resin  of  the  black-boy  or  grass  tree  of  Australia, 
Xanthorhoea  Australis.  Two  perfectly  distinct  resins  are  obtained  from  the 
Xanthorhoea,  namely,  the  “ black-boy  gum,”  a dark-red  brittle  brilliant  resin  ; and 
the  “ yellow  gum,”  an  orange-yellow  resin  resembling  gamboge,  which  contains 
benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids.  These  valuable  resins,  it  is  said,  may  be  had  in 
large  quantities,  and  at  a low  price  ; they  are  gradually  coming  into  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnish,  and  for  other  purposes  ; being  in  some  respects  quite  as 
good,  if  not  superior  to,  shell  lac.  Bleached  lac  is  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  sorts  of  sealing-wax  : the  wax  which  separates  during  the  puri- 
fication of  the  lac  is  comparatively  little  known  ; it  is  a hard  substance,  readily 
fusible,  and  may  be  well  employed  in  taking  casts,  which  it  does  with  great  sharp- 
ness. It  is  probable  also  that  it  might  be  advantageously  used  to  mix  with  other 
and  more  fusible  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Of  the  oleo-resins  and 
balsams  there  are  varieties  of  common  turpentine  and  Canada  balsam,  elemi,  and 
thus  or  frankincense.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  this  collection. 

A series  of  the  ordinary  turpentines  of  commerce  is  shown  by  English’s  Patent 
Camphine  Company  of  Hull  (61),  accompanied  by  samples  of  resin,  and  refined 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  the  various  insects  found  in  crude 
turpentine.  The  specimens  of  resin  are  by  no  means  first-rate  ; they  serve  merely 
as  illustrations  of  the  ordinary  articles  as  commonly  met  with  in  commerce.  The 
collection  also  contains  a number  of  samples  of  oils  and  oil-seeds  (see  page  191). 
The  Jnry  deemed  the  whole  series  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  very  capital  specimens  of  various  resins  and  gum  resins  are  exhibited  in 
the  interesting  collection  of  the  London  Drug  Trade  (Class  II.,  117).  These 
are  especially  valuable,  because  several  samples  of  each  substance  are  shown,  those 
of  first-rate  quality  being  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  commercial  products.  The 
Jury  considered  this  part  of  the  series  well  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  very  admirable  and  instructive  collection  of  Liverpool  Imports  (see 
page  166)  there  is  a numerous  series  of  gums,  resins,  and  gum  resins.  The  chief  of 
these  are  enumerated  in  the  following  Table  ; the  last  column  shows  the  quantity 
of  each  substance  which  has  been  imported  into  Liverpool  during  the  last  two 
years. 
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Name,  Plant  which  yields  it. 

Ammoniacum  - - Dorema  Ammoniacum  - - - - 

Anime  - - - - Hymenrea  Courbaril  _ - _ , 

Assafcetida  - - - Nartbax  As!?afa;tida  - - - - - 

„ 2ndqual.  „ „ _____ 

Benzoin  (drop)  - - Boswellia  thurifera  _____ 

Benzoin  - - - - Styrax  Benzoin  ------ 

,,  1st  quality  ,,  ,,  ------ 

„ 2nd  quality  „ ,,  _______ 

„ 3rd  quality  „ „ _______ 

„ 4th  quality  „ „ _______ 

Black -boy  resin  - - Xantborhoea  arborea  - _ _ _ . 
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Burgundy  pitch  - - 

Canada  balsam  - - 

Caoutchouc  - - - 

Copaiba  balsam  - - 

Copal,  African  - - 

Copal,  New  Zealand 
Copal,  Brazil  - - 

Dragon’s-blood  - - Dracoena  Draco  - 

Dragon’s-blood  (tears)  Dorema  ammoniacum 
Elemi  - - - - - 


Abiea»excelsa 
Abies  balsamea 


Hymenaja  sp.  (?)  - - - - - 

Dammara  Australis  - - - - - 
Trachylobium  Martinianum 


- Abies  excelsa  - - 

- Hebradendron  - - 


- _ Isonandra  gutta 


Frankincense 
Gamboge,  pipe  - 
Gamboge,  lump  - 
Guaiacum  - - 

Gum-arabic  - - • 

Gum-arabic  elect 
Gum-barbary 
Gum-oomrawuttee 
Gum-gedda  - - 

Gum-senegal  - - 

Gum-tragacanth,  or 
dragon.  - - . 

Gutta  percha 
Lac,  stick  - - 

Lac,  lump  - - 

Lac,  seed  _ _ _ 

Lac,  plate 
Lac,  liver  plate  - 
Lac,  garnet  - - 

Lac,  livery  orange 
Lac,  orange  - - 

Mastic  - - - 

Myrrh  _ _ _ 

Myrrh  - - - 

Olibanum  - - 

Peru  balsam  - - 

Rosin,  American 
Rosin,  American,  pale  „ ,, 

Sandarach  or  Juniper  Callitris  quadrivalvis 
Scammony,  virgin  - Convolvulus  Scammonia 


- Myrospermum  peruiferum  - - - - 

- Abies  sp.  and  Pinus  sp.  _ _ _ _ 


Turpentine  _ _ - Pinus  palustris  _______ 

Turpentine,  common  ,,  ,,  ------- 

Turpentine,  2nd  qual.  ,,  ,,  _______ 

Yellow  gum  - - - Xantborhoea  hastilis  _ - - - - 

In  the  collection  of  imports,  exhibited  by  the  Hull  Committee,  there  are 


Whence  Imported. 

# 

— 

Tons. 

Tons.  Cwti 

Bombay  - - 

14 

17 

0 

>>  “ 

14 

17 

0 

if  ” 

7 

2 

0 

a ” “ 

- 

ft  ” “ 

Singapore  - - 

4 

7 

0 

if  " 

- 

f>  — — 

“ 

if  - - 

Swan  River  - 

_ 

Hamburg  - - 

- 

0 

10 

Quebec  - - 

- 

0 

17 

Maranham 

40 

500 

0 

Para  - - - 

7 

11 

0 

Sien-a  Leone  - 

14 

17 

0 

New  Zealand  - 

14 

17 

0 

South  America 

_ 

00 

0 

Calcutta  - - 

- 

0 

18 

if  - - 

- 

0 

5 

Hamburg 

- 

0 

17 

if  ~ ~ 

- 

0 

6 

Africa  _ _ - 

- 

_ 

Siam  - - - 

- 

- 

Jamaica  - - 

4 

7 

0 

Turkey  - - 

27 

32 

0 

if  ~ ~ 

Mogadore  - - 

- 

_ 

East  Indies  ’ - 

14 

17 

0 

Gedda  - - - 

- 

- 

Africa  - - - 

- 

- 

Smyrna  - - 

- 

15 

0 

Singapore  - - 

200 

280 

0 

Calcutta  - - 

1 

22 

0 

if  - - 

90 

440 

0 

a ” “ 

10 

16 

0 

if  ~ 

ft  ~~  ~ 

- 

- 

a ” ” 

- 

- 

if  — — 

■ 

■ 

if  " " 

Constantinople 

_ 

0 

12 

Persian  Gulf  - 

- 

0 

30 

Turkey  - - 

- 

- 

East  Indies  - 

- 

5 

0 

Lima  - - - 

_ 

0 

2 

United  States 

600 

500 

0 

if 

Mogadore  - - 

_ 

- 

Smyrna  - - 

- 

- 

if  “ 

- 

0 

12 

United  States 

100 

120 

0 

if 

300 

175 

0 

if 

100 

100 

0 

Swan  River  - 

- 

- 
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samples  of  common  turpentine  and  of  rosin  from  the  United  States  ; of  the  fonner 
about  30,000  barrels,  and  of  the  latter,  about  2,000  barrels  are  annually  imported 
into  Hull.  Turpentine  is  separated  by  distillation  into  oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine, 
sometimes  called  camphine,  and  resin  or  colophony.  In  its  raw  state  turpentine 
is  of  very  little  use,  it  is  chiefly  important  as  yielding  those  substances. 

The  collection  of  gums  and  resins  exhibited  by  the  East  India  Company  is 
very  extensive  and  interesting,  and  forms  an  important  division  of  the  great 
collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  Indian  empire,  for  which  the  Jury  have 
recommended  the  award  of  a Council  Medal.  The  series  is  so  numerous,  and  many 
of  the  substances  which  it  contains  are  so  little  known  in  Europe,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  at  present  to  give  any  detailed  report  on  the  mdividual  samples. 
In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  only  a few  of  the  more  striking  substances 
are  noticed,  whilst  a great  number  of  substances  are  necessarily  reserved  for  future 
study  and  investigation.  Even  a slight  examination  of  the  natural  raw  produce 
of  India  shows  the  immense  resources  of  the  country  ; and  when  we  remember 
the  varied  and  abundant  productions,  which  may  be  had  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities,  and  at  very  little  more  ti'ouble  than  the  mere  cost  of  collection  (for  in 
such  a soil  and  climate,  nature  needs  but  little  artificial  aid),  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  assert  that  no  portion  of  the  globe  is  more  highly  favoured  by  nature,  or 
more  able  to  supply  those  substances  which  minister  to  the  wants  and  luxuries  of 
mankind.  With  a fertile  soil  and  a generous  climate,  vegetation  of  all  sorts  is 
rapid  and  luxuriant ; and  as  labour  is  cheap  and  abundant,  everything  seems  most 
favourable  to  agriculture  and  the  growth  of  all  vegetable  products.  There  are, 
however,  several  great  obstacles  which  have  ever  retarded  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  India,  and  which  present  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
mercial development ; especially  the  inert,  careless,  and  indifferent  habits  of  the 
natives,  confirmed  and  kept  up  by  religious  peculiarities  and  long-established 
prejudices.  Not  only  are  the  natives  of  India  wholly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  many  of 
the  natural  productions  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  quite  indifferent  to  their  very 
existence,  but  at  the  same  time,  also,  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  being  unac- 
quainted with  many  of  these  suostances,  or  being  ignorant  that  they  may  be  had 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities  from  our  eastern  possessions,  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  which  are  in  fact  within  their  reach.  Many  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  India  will  unquestionably  become  important  articles  of  trade  to  this 
country,  when  their  value  is  better  known,  and  this,  whilst  advantageous  to  our 
own  country,  will  at  the  same  time  greatly  benefit  India,  and  will  lead  to  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  or  other  modes  of  transit,  by  means  of  which,  internal 
traffic,  and  the  speedy,  cheap,  and  safe  carriage  of  merchandize  may  be  effected. 
The  continued  and  persevering  efforts  of  European  skill  and  capital  will  no  doubt, 
in  time,  to  a great  extent  remove  or  diminish  these  obstacles  ; but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  evil  effect  which  they  produce  on  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Indian 
empire  is  enormous. 

Amongst  the  East  Indian  resins  there  are  some  interesting  specimens  of  lac  ; 
the  sample  of  shell-lac  in  large  thin  orange  sheets  is  of  very  superior  excellence, 
and  is  altogether  far  above  any  met  with  in  commerce. 

The  specimens  of  lac  from  Singapore,  which  is  stated  to  be  abundant  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Peninsula,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  collected  as  an  article  of  com- 
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merce  though  not  first-rate,  are  still  highly  commendable,  and  worthy  of  encou- 
ragement. The  Jury  deemed  them  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Good  samples  of  lac  are  also  contributed  from  Bombay  ; from  Ganjam,  by 
A.  P.  Onslow  ; by  G.  G.  Nichol,  from  Siam  ; from  Nepal,  by  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  Nepal ; from  Beerbhoom,  specimens  of  the  two  varieties  called  bala 
and  chanch ; and  from  the  Rajpootana  States,  samples  of  bur-lac  or  lac  produced 
on  the  Ficus  indica,  also  lac  from  the  Ficus  religiosa,  Zizyphus  jujuha,  and  the 
Acacia  concinna  or  Mimosa  ahstergens.  An  interesting  series  of  samples  from 
Assam,  illustrating  the  formation,  collection,  and  uses  of  lac,  is  contributed  by 
Dr.  C.  Huffnagle.  For  this  series,  together  with  several  other  small  collections 
of  raw  produce  shown  in  illustration  of  the  native  manufactures  of  India,  the  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Dr.  Huffnagle. 

The  samples  of  gutta  percha  from  Johore,  Malay  peninsula,  contributed  by 
W.  Kerr,  of  Singapore,  together  with  the  illustrations  of  the  native  modes  of 
working  the  substance,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  interesting  and 
important.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  careless  and  wasteful  mode  of 
collecting  this  valuable  substance  is,  for  the  most  part,  still  employed,  as  was 
originally  the  case  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  eight  years  since  by 
Dr.  Montgomerie,  of  Singapore  ; namely,  recklessly  cutting  down  the  large  trees 
for  the  sake  of  a few  pounds  of  the  substance : from  this,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  tree  gradually  becomes  less  abundant,  and,  consequently,  ere  long  the  price  of 
the  article  will  probably  increase  so  much  as  to  preclude  it  altogether  from  being 
used  for  many  purposes.  The  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal  for  this  series.  Some  of 
the  first  samples  of  gutta  percha  (Isonandra  gutta),  sent  over  to  the  East  India 
Company  by  Dr.  Montgomerie,  and  for  the  introduction  of  which  he  received  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  in 
1 84)3,  are  exhibited  by  Col.  Bonner,  of  the  East  India  House. 

The  specimen  of  gutta  trap  from  Singapore,  a substance  evidently  allied  to 
gutta  percha  and  caoutchouc,  and  employed  there  in  the  manufacture  of  bird-lime, 
is  interesting.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  inspissated  juice  of  an  Artocarpus  ; and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  are  a number  of  similar  vegetable  productions,  such  as 
the  Atti  Jegota,  Ficus  racemosa;  and  Mangegatu,  Ficus  indica,  from  Vizaga- 
patam,  which  might  be  advantageously  introduced  into  commerce,  and  which 
could  be  profitably  employed  in  the  arts  for  similar  purposes  to  those  for  which 
caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  are  now  so  extensively  employed.  The  Jury  deemed 
the  specimen  of  gutta  trap  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  samples  of  caoutchouc  or  India-rubber  are  of  considerable  interest ; those 
from  Sumatra  and  Java,  in  particular,  are  deserving  of  notice.  A considerable 
number  of  specimens  of  caoutchouc  from  different  localities,  and  prepared  in 
different  manners,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Royle,  including  samples  of  India-rubber, 
obtained  from  the  Ficus  elastica,  in  Assam,  by  Captain  Veitch,  and  some  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Scott ; and  a portion  of  the  wood  and  juice  of  the  Urceola  elastica, 
from  Singapore,  is  contributed  by  W.  Brockedon,  as  well  as  a young  plant  of  the 
Ficus  elastica.  A good  series  of  samples  of  the  different  forms  of  India-rubber 
commonly  known  in  commerce,  is  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mackintosh,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  various  useful  and  beautiful  applications  which  are  made  of  it  in 
the  arts.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  East  Indian  caoutchouc,  however,  show  that 
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unfortunate  “ tackiness,”  which  so  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  some  forms  of 
India-rubber.  The  samples  from  Assam,  in  ]iarticular,  illustrate  the  great 
importance  of  care  and  attention  in  the  preparation  of  caoutchouc  ; the  specimens 
sent  over  some  years  since  by  Capt.  Veitch  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  have  not 
undergone  any  change  since  they  have  been  in  England.  They  were  evidently 
formed  from  many  successive  layers  of  sap,  each  layer  being  allowed  to  dry 
before  a fresh  one  was  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  more  recent 
specimens  are  sticky  and  in  a partially  decomposing  state.  These  have  plainly 
been  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  a considerable  bulk  of  the  sap  rapidly 
collected  ; a little  time  and  attention  have  thus  been  saved,  but  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  most  useful  properties  of  the  caoutchouc.  All  samples  of  India-rubber 
from  new  localities,  where  there  is  any  probability  of  a large  quantity  being 
obtained,  are  valuable. 

In  connection  with  these  specimens,  particular  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
Cuttemundoo,  or  Kattimundoo,  a highly-interesting  substance  exhibited  from  Viza- 
gapatam  by  Mr.  W.  Elliot,  and  obtained  from  the  Akoo  Chenroodoo,  or  Bramha 
Chemoodoo,  the  Euphorbia  antiquorum  of  Koxburgh.  It  is  of  a dark-brown 
colour,  opaque  except  in  thin  pieces,  is  hard  and  somewhat  brittle  at  common 
temperatures,  but  easily  softened  by  heat ; in  boiling  water  it  is  perfectly  insoluble, 
but  it  becomes  soft,  viscid,  and  remarkably  sticky  and  adhesive,  like  bird-lime  : as 
it  cools  it  reassumes  its  original  character.  Heated,  it  melts  and  burns  with  a 
bright  and  smoky  flame,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  a peculiar  odour,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  burning  caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha. 

This  remarkable  substance  appears  to  be  a hydro-carbon,  closely  resembling 
caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  in  chemical  composition,  but  considerably  different 
from  both  in  physical  characters.  It  is  said  to  be  used  as  a cement  for  joining 
metal,  fastening  knife-handles,  &c. ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  might  be 
advantageously  employed  for  a great  number  of  purposes  in  the  arts.  Cutte- 
mundoo merits  a minute  and  careful  examination ; it  promises  to  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  India-rubber  series ; and  the  J ury  have  accordingly 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Mr.  Elliot  for  its  introduction. 

Excellent  samples  of  the  different  forms  of  caoutchouc  usually  met  with  in  com- 
merce are  shown  by  Lockixgton,  Bunn,  and  Co.  (Class  XXVIII.  77) ; and 
some  fine  specimens  of  gutta-percha,  both  in  its  rough  state  as  imported  and 
also  in  the  various  stages  through  which  it  passes  in  the  process  of  purification, 
are  exhibited  by  the  Gutta  Percha  Company  (Class  XXVIII.  85) ; both  these 
series  of  specimens,  however,  are  merely  shown  in  illustration  of  the  various  uses 
to  which  these  substances  are  applied. 

The  sample  of  dragon’s-blood  from  Sumatra,  called  Heraduccun,  being  of 
superior  quality,  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Amongst  the  other  collections  of  gums  and  resins,  the  specimens  shown  by 
J.  Loch,  Esq.,  and  contributed  by  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  are 
considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  Besides  these,  the  turpentine  from 
Churra  Poonjee,  in  the  Dacca  division  ; the  Bombax  resin  ; the  Saul  gum,  from 
the  Shorea  robusta,  from  Beerbhoom  and  from  Bhaugulpore ; the  Theetske  resin, 
from  Arracan ; the  Kerelu  resin,  from  Assam,  contributed  by  Major  Hannay  ; 
the  Dammar,  from  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  places  deserve  notice. 
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RESINS  FROM  SARAWAK— SERIES  OF  CHIEF  INDIAN  GUMS.  [Class  IV. 


The  numerous  series  of  resins,  &c.,  from  Sarawak  must  also  not  be  omitted  ; 
the  names  of  these  are  as  follows  : — 


1 Melosampang. 

2.  Meruka. 

3.  Morkubong. 

4.  Mintangor  jenkar. 

5.  Klabit. 

6.  Singut. 

7.  Menliarut. 

8.  Godob, 

9.  Sampang. 


10.  Urat  Mata. 

11.  Liong  Sundok. 

12.  Mata  Kuchin. 

13.  Sarak  balachan, 

14.  Neranli  boya. 

15.  Supok. 

16.  Meng  kabang. 

17.  Miniak  kapur. 

18.  Rusuh. 


19.  Garmyong. 

20.  Sulutong. 

21.  Kandis. 

22.  Rabae-rior. 

23.  Gutta  percha. 

24.  Taboo. 

25.  Gayu. 

26.  Bulan  yok. 

27.  Gutta  bintangor. 


In  the  following  list  the  chief  Indian  gums  and  resins,  &c.,  are  necessarily 
placed  under  one  common  head,  as,  without  a minute  examination,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  class  them  more  accurately. 

1.  Babool  gum,  gond  babool,  &c.,  obtained  from  the  Acacia  arahica,  or 
babool  tree  ; an  inferior  sort  of  gum  arabic  from  Bengal. 

2.  Gattie  gum,  a variety  of  the  babool  gum,  largely  produced  in  the 
Deccan,  Concan,  and  Guzerat ; well  known  in  commerce  as  East  Indian 
gum  arabic  ; a specimen  is  also  contributed  from  Bombay. 

3.  Kheir  gum,  the  produce  of  Acacia  catechu,  closely  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding ; from  the  Rajpootana  states. 

4.  Jumma  Jegota  (.4  cacm  leucophlcea)  ; from  Vizagapatam. 

5.  Keekur  gond,  babool  tree  {Vachellia  farnesiana) ; from  Bengal ; both 
closely  resembling  the  babool  gum,  and  consequently  varieties  of  arabic. 

6.  Wood-apple  gum,  obtained  from  the  wood-apple,  or  Feronia  ele- 
phantum ; from  Vizagapatam  ; a good  and  useful  gum. 

7.  Margosa  gum,  from  the  margosa  tree  {Melia  azadiraclita) ; from 
Madura,  Tinnevelly,  and  Palamcottah  ; inferior. 

8.  Mallaga  jegota,  from  the  Moringa  pterygosperma  ; from  Vizagapatam. 

9.  Tagada  jegota,  (Mimusops  elengi) ; from  Vizagapatam. 

10.  Tanjada  jegota  (Gassm  auricu'ata);  from  Vizagapatam.  These  three 
appear  likewise  to  be  soft,  with  difficulty  soluble,  and  inferior  gums. 

11.  Bailee  gond,  or  spurious  tragacanth,  obtained  from  the  Sterculia  urens; 
sent  from  Bombay. 

12.  Kuteera  {Cochlospermum  gossypium),  like  the  preceding,  a sort  of 
inferior  tragacanth  ; contributed  from  Meerut. 

13.  Valeria  resin,  an  excellent  resin  obtained  from  the  Vateria  indica, 
from  which  it  exudes  as  a balsam  in  a semi-fluid  state,  constituting  the 
peynie  varnish  ; it  soon  becomes  hard  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  resin 
is  shown  both  in  the  fluid  state  and  also  when  solidified  ; from  Malabar  and 
Canara. 

14.  Dhoona,  or  Saul  Dammar,  a good  resin  abundantly  obtained  from  the 
saul  tree  (Shorea  robusta),  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindostan  ; con- 
tributed by  his  highness  the  Maharajah  of  Nepal,  and  from  Bengal  and 
Bhagulpore,  in  the  Moorshedabad  district. 

15.  Soondroos,  or  copal ; imported  from  Africa  through  Arabia,  and  often 
called  anime. 
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16.  Guggilam  (Vatica  tumbugaia) ; from  Canara  and  Vizagapatam. 

17.  Tendoo  resin  {Diospyros  sp.);  from  the  Rajpootana  states. 

18.  Gaup  resin,  obtained  from  the  Gaup  tree  (Embry opteris  glutinifera) ; 
from  Bhagulpore. 

19.  Mekae-sta  Dhoona,  or  Kerelu  resin  ; from  Assam. 

20.  Odina  resin,  a resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  Odina  wodier  ; 
from  Calcutta  and  from  Meerut. 

21.  (Eugenia  jambolana)  ; from  Vizagapatam. 

22.  Olibanum,  saleb  gond,  Loban  (Boswelliathurifera) ; from  Chota  Nag- 
pore,  and  Patna. 

23.  Cumbi  resin,  or  Dikamali  (Gardenia  lueida) ; from  Bombay. 

24.  T>am.m.do:  (Dam'rriara  orientalis) ; from  Malacca,  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo. 

25.  Jilladi  pulu  (Galotropis  gigantea);  from  Vizagapatam. 

26.  Ammoniacum  ; imported  from  Arabia. 

27.  Assafoetida  (NaHhax  assafoetida)  ; imported  from  Persia  and  Sindh. 

28.  Bdellium  (Amyris  commiphora,  Balsamodendron  agallocha).  Of  this 
two  or  three  varieties  are  exhibited:  the  solid  gum  resin,  and  an  oleo-resin 
or  balsam,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  same  tree  ; the  former  is  frequently 
met  with  in  commerce,  being  falsely  called  myrrh,  and  sometimes  under  the 
name  of  galbanum. 

29.  Myrrh  ; imported  from  Africa  through  Arabia,  &c. 

30.  Dragon’s-blood ; imported  from  Aden,  also  from  Borneo. 

31.  Gamboge ; from  Singapore,  from  Mysore,  Canara,  &c. 

32.  Camboley  (Morus  indica);  from  Paulghat. 

34.  Manudi  jegota  (Mangifera  indica). 

35.  Tfadmia,  ]egoia  (Punica  granatum) ; from  Vizagapatam. 

36.  Benzoin  (Sty rax  benzoin) ; from  Sumatra  specimens  of  a similar 
resin,  also  called  benzoin,  are  contributed  from  Malabar  and  Canara. 

37.  Storax  ; from  Rajpootana  states. 

38.  Turpentine  (Finns  khasyana)  ; from  Churra  Poonjee,  in  the  Dacca 
division,  and  from  Ullwar. 

39.  Moochrus  (Bombax  hcptaphylla),  a gum  ; from  Calcutta  bazaars. 

41.  Manjegota  (Ficus  indica);  from  Vizagapatam. 

42.  Atti  jegota  (.Ficus  racemosa);  from  Vizagapatam. 

43.  Nepalapi  pulu  (Jatropha  curcas) ; from  Vizagapatam  and  Ganjam. 

44.  Coorg  resin,  a pale  green  and  very  excellent  resin  ; from  Coorg,  con 
tributed  by  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  It  seems  to  deserve 
further  inquiry  and  examination,  as  it  might  probably  be  well  adapted 
for  varnishes,  &c. 

Besides  these,  a very  considerable  number  of  other  Indian  resins,  gums,  and 
gum  resins,  is  included  in  Dr.  Royle’s  extensive  collection  of  the  raw  produce 
of  India ; amongst  these  are  many  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  also  the 
following : — 

45.  Galbanum  ; from  Surat. 

46.  Cherry  gum  (Prunus  puddiim)  ; from  Surat. 
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47.  Sem  ke  gond,  or  gota  gond  (Bauhinia  Vahlii)  ; from  Deyra  and 
Raj  pore. 

48.  Labdanum,  or  ladun  {Gistus  ladaniferus)  ; from  Surat. 

49.  Mastic,  or  mustagee  (Pistacia  lentiscus)  ; from  Caubul. 

50.  Scammony,  or  sukmoonya  {Convolvulus  scammonia) ; from  Surat. 

51.  Kunnee  gond,  or  jingun  ke  gond  {Idea  resinifera);  from  the  Khera 
Pass. 

52.  Toon  ke  gond  {Cedrela  toona). 

53.  Sohunjue  ke  gond  {Moringa  pterygosperma). 

According  to  Mr.  Thomas,  the  “ gum”  of  Coimbatore  is  a mixture  of  various 
gums  and  resins  ; he  mentions  twenty-four  different  plants,  the  natural  exudations 
of  which  are  collected,  and  he  observes  that  they  are  said  to  be  nearly  all  collected 
promiscuously,  and  sold  in  the  aggregate  as  gum  ; the  mass  being,  of  course,  very 
impure  ; but  that,  when  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  and  strained 
through  a fine  cloth,  it  yields  a solution  from  which  a good  and  very  adhesive  gum 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  plants  from  which  these  various  substances 
thus  associated  together  are  collected,  are,  according  to  Dr.  Wight — 


Vilvey  pissin  - - 

- 

A!gle  marmelos  - 

- 

Good  arabic. 

Avarum  pissin  - 

- 

Cassia  auriculata  - 

- 

Brown  and  soft. 

Vullam  pissin 

- 

Ferouia  elepbantum 

- 

Good  arabic. 

Vel  Vaila  marum 

- 

Acacia  ferruginea  - - 

- 

Inferior. 

Vaypum  marum 

- 

Melia  azadirachta  - 

- 

Tolerable. 

Mah  marum 

- 

Mangifera  Indica  - 

- 

Inferior. 

Curvaiala  marum 

- 

Acacia  Arabica 

- 

Inferior. 

Ellipie  marum 

- 

Bassia  lougifolia 

- 

Inferior. 

YeUandie  marum 

- 

Zizypbus  jujuba 

- 

Not  a true  gum. 

Murungoo  pissin 

- 

Moringa  pterygosperma  - 

- 

Soft,  difficultly  soluble. 

Kerray  vaugay  marum 

- 

Acacia  odoratissima 

- 

Tolerable. 

VeUay  nagah  marum 

- 

Conocarpus  latifolia  - 

- 

Tolerable. 

Choar  KuUie  marum 

- 

Soymeda  febrifuga  I 

- 

Tolerable. 

MuUee  vemboo  - - 

- 

Melia  azadirachta  - 

- 

Inferior. 

Vellay  bootaUie  - 

- 

Sterculia  urens 

- 

Inferior  tragacanth. 

Vengay  marum  - 

- 

Pterocarpus  Marsupium  - 

- 

Inferior  Kino. 

Kodawah  porsh  - 

- 

Chloroxylon  Swietenia  - 

- 

Inferior. 

Cat  oolugoo  marum  - 

- 

Bombax  malabaricum 

- 

Good  colour,  but  inferior, 

Carabemboo  marum  - 

- 

Garuga  pinnata 

- 

Inferior. 

Yunny  marum  - 

- 

Prosopis  spicigera  - 

- 

Good  arabic. 

Curun  Gallie  marum  - 

- 

Acacia  sundra  - - - 

- 

Very  good  arabic. 

Vidah  vulbe  marum  - 

- 

Vach cilia  farnesiana 

- 

Soft,  red,  inferior. 

Wadallee  marum 

- 

Acacia  catechu 

- 

Inferior. 

Peru  marum 

- 

Ailanthus  excelsa  - 

- 

A resin. 

Woody  marum  - - 

- 

OdinaWodier 

- 

Tolerable. 

Narvallie  marum 

- 

Cordia  Rothii  - - - 

- 

Inferior. 

From  this  list  it  is  evident  how  much  the  value  of  the  good  gum  must  be  dete- 
riorated by  the  inferior  gums  and  resinous  matter  mixed  with  it ; a little  care  in 
the  collection,  only  the  better  sorts  being  chosen,  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
increased  value  of  the  article. 

The  very  remarkable  wood-oils  and  native  varnishes  of  India,  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Dipterocarpus,  belong  properly  to  the  resin  series,  and  may  there- 
fore be  mentioned  here  in  connection  with  the  balsams  and  oleo-resins.  These 
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curious  substances,  though  fluid  when  first  obtained,  soon  harden  and^  solidify  ; 
they  constitute  the  basis  of  the  best  Burmese  and  other  eastern  varnishes  and 
lacquers.  Specimens  of  the  Thetsee,  Melanorrhoea  usitatissima,  employed  as  a 
lacquer,  from  Arracan ; of  the  Thenakthu,  also  used  in  Arracan  in  the  manufacture 
of  papier-mache  work,  and  in  rendering  umbrellas  waterproof ; and  of  the  Gurjun, 
or  wood-oil,  from  various  Dipterocarpi,  from  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  Chittagong, 
Pegu,  and  Mahurmanee  are  shown.  The  Thetsee  or  vamish-tree  of  the  Burmese, 
is  spread  over  a wide  range  of  country  extending  from  Munipur  (lat.  25°  N., 
long.  94°  E)  to  Tavoy  Gat.  14°  N.  long.  97°  E.).  It  attains  its  greatest  size  in 
the  valley  of  Kuhbu,  distant  about  200  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  The  trees 
average  from  30  to  40  feet  high,  and  have  a circumference  of  from  5 to  11  eet, 
4 feet  above  the  ground.  A good  tree  yields  about  10  or  12  lbs.  of  varnis^ 
annually,  and  its  value  at  Prome,  on  the  Irawaddi,  is  about  lOcZ.  the  pound  , it  is 
used  in  enormous  quantities  by  the  natives.  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  the  natives 
never  experience  those  deleterious  effects  from  handling  the  varnish  in  its  liquid 
state  which  Europeans  generally  suffer  ; in  its  fresh  state  it  has  very  little  pungency 
of  taste,  and  is  altogether  devoid  of  smell.  The  natives  are  very  apt  to  adulterate 
that  brought  to  market  with  sesamum  oil.  The  Gurjun-tree,  which  flourishes  in 
the  same  districts,  and  especially  in  the  valley  of  Kuhbu,  attains  very  large 
dimensions  ; Captain  Grant  describes  it  as  having  a straight  stem  of  more  than 
40  feet  to  the  first  branch,  and  a circumference  of  13  feet  and  upwards.  Samples 
of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  teak  wood  are  contributed  by  W.  B.  Horsley  from 
Palamcottah.  Two  remarkable  oils,  apparently  analogous  to  the  wood-oils,  are 
contributed  from  Coorg,  but  without  any  information  ; one  of  these,  a thick  blood- 
red  oil,  is  stated  to  be  obtained  from  the  Rottlevct  tinctoria. 

Interesting  specimens  of  the  Calambak  or  eagle-wood,  the  true  lignum  aloes  or 
Lignum  pa/radisi,  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a perfume  or  incense,  are 
shown  in  the  East  Indian  collection.  This  remarkable  wood,  which  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  an  odoriferous  oleo-resin,  is  called  Kayu  garu  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  is  produced  by  the  A loexylum  agallochum,  Lour.  ; when  heated 
it  undergoes  a sort  of  imperfect  fusion,  and  exhales  a fragrant  and  very  agreeable 
odour.  Its  price  in  Sumatra  is  about  SOL  per  cwt. ; inferior  specimens  are  likewise 
contributed  from  Malacca.  Eagle-wood  is  also  obtained  from  several  other  trees, 
as  from  the  Aquilaria  agallocha  in  Silhet.  The  true  eagle- wood  is,  however, 
very  scarce. 

The  specimens  of  African  gums  and  resins  from  Aden,  sent  by  the  Bombay  Com- 
mittee, and  exhibited  in  the  East  Indian  collection,  are  remarkably  fine.  The 
samples  shown  are  varieties  of  myrrh,  olibanum,  dragon  s-blood,  and  gum  arabic. 

The  collection  of  gums  and  resins  exhibited  by  T.  A.  PlERls,  of  Kandy,  is 
interesting  ; unfortunately,  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  botanical  or  statistical 
information,  which  considerably  diminishes  its  practical  value.  The  specimens 
shown  are  labelled — 


1.  Diwol  gum. 

2.  Devul  gum. 

3 Gokhuto  gum. 

4.  Kekuna  gum. 

5.  Dammar. 

6.  Kohombegum. 


7.  Otbium  gum. 

8.  Kos  gum. 

9.  Hick. 

10.  Gamboge. 

11.  Hildummele  gum. 

12.  Cadjic  gum. 
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Of  these  specimens  it  may  he  observed,  that  No.  2 seems  to  be  excellent  gum 
arable  ; No.  7 resembles  inferior  gum  arable ; and  No.  1 appears  to  be  a variety 
of  “ Cherry-tree  gum  Nos.  4,  8,  9,  and  11  are  resins,  and  apparently  not  of  any 
great  value  , No.  3 seems  to  be  a kind  of  gamboge  5 No.  10  is  gamboge,  probably 
obtained  from  the  Hehradendron  cambogoides ; and  No.  12,  though  it  seems  to 
be  a difficultly-soluble  kind  of  gum,  like  Nos.  1 and  7,  is  remarkably  pure,  and  of 
good  colour.  The  Jury  deemed  this  series  worthy  of  a Prize  Medal,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  collection  of  oils  from  Ceylon,  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor 
(see  p.  197). 

Very  few  specimens  of  African  gums  or  resins  are  shown.  A tolerable  sample 
of  the  gum  of  Acacia  horrida,  and  a fair  specimen  of  mixed  gum  arable  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  exhibited.  Mr.  Warwick  Weston  exhibits  a fair  sample 
of  copal  from  the  western  coast.  There  are  also  shown  a fine  sample  of  gum  arable 
from  Ayar  and  Touat  5 a light-coloured  resinous  substance  resembling  copal  from 
Abbeakuta  5 a black,  pitch-like  matter  from  Timbuctoo,  called  Bekhouri  or 
incense  , and  a resin  used  by  the  natives  of  Bomou  as  incense,  and  called  0mm- 
el-harker,  or  “ the  mother  of  blessing.” 

T.  B.  Duggin  (49)  exhibits  a fine  sample  of  anime,  said  to  be  abundantly  pro- 
duced by  the  Simiri,  or  Locust-tree,  on  the  river  Berbice  : this  was  deemed  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention. 

A specimen  of  Hawai  gum,  a variety  of  frankincense,  from  the  river  Demerara, 
is  shown  by  J.  Outridge  (51),  who  also  shows  a sample  of  indifferent  caoutchouc, 
from  the  Demerara  river  (47).  G.  K.  Bonyun  (50)  exhibits  some  Karman,  a 
black  resinous  substance,  said  to  be  the  inspissated  exudation  of  the  Mannee-tree, 
and  used  by  the  fishermen  on  the  river  Essequibo,  to  preserve  their  nets ; it  has, 
however,  the  appearance  of  being  an  artificial  compound,  containing  wax.  A good 
sample  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  from  the  Pomeroon  river,  Essequibo,  is  exhibited  by 
J.  S.  Stutchbury  (46). 

Fine  specimens  of  anime  from  the  Locust-tree  {Hymencea,courharU),  from  Arima, 
and  also  of  incense  (TT'ichil'ia  inni/tcTiis^,  are  shown  in  the  collection  of  raw  pro- 
duce of  Trinidad,  sent  by  his  Excellency  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  (see  p.  170). 

Several  good  specimens  of  resin  and  gums  are  shown  in  the  Australian  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  Collections,  including  the  gums  of  the  black  and  silver  Wattle, 
Acacia  mollisima  and  dealbata  (296)  shown  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  R.N.,  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention  ; and  other  varieties  of  gum  arabic  ; and  some  fine 
samples  of  the  Grass-tree  gum,  or  “ Black-boy  gum,”  the  resin  of  the  Xanthorhcea 
Australis.  The  specimens  of  Austrahan  gums  and  resins  exhibited  by  the  Colo- 
nization Assurance  Corporation  are  particularly  fine ; including  several 
varieties  of  arabic,  or  acacia  gums,  and  the  Xanthorhcea  resins,  they  form  part  of 
the  collection  for  which  the  Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  (see  p.  170). 

The  resins  shown  by  J.  Milligan,  of  Flinders’  Island,  Bass’s  Straits,  including 
specimens  of  the  “ Black-boy  gum”  (Xanthorhcea  resin,  81)  ; the  fine  pale  resin  of 
the  Oyster-bay  pine  {Gallitris  Australis),  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  and  the  Acacia  mucronata  gum,  also  from  Flinders’  Island  (254),  were 
likewise  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A fine  sample  of  Kauri,  or  cowree  copal,  the  produce  of  Dammara  Australis, 
a very  beautiful  resin  from  New  Zealand,  exhibited  by  W.  Brown  (16),  was  deemed 
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worthy,  by  the  Jury,  of  a Prize  Medal.  It  is  stated  that  this  resin  may  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  Zealand,  ranging  from 
20  miles  south  of  Auckland  to  the  north  cape.  A small  sample  of  this  resin, 
exhibited  by  G.  M.  Mitford,  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  excellent  specimens  of  lac,  benjamin,  dammer,  gutta  percha,  and  caout- 
chouc, &c.,  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  P.  Ham- 
mond and  Co.,  in  the  collection  of  raw  produce,  for  which  a Prize  Medal  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Jury  (see  p.  170). 

Dr.  Feuchtwanger  (United  States  469),  of  New  York,  has  shown  a very  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  bleached  shell  lac ; this  was  deemed  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

In  the  Mexican  collection  is  a sample  of  a remarkable  orange-coloured  resin, 
called  Pipitzahuac,  but  of  which  no  particulars  are  given. 

The  Egyptian  collection  of  raw  produce,  for  which,  as  a whole,  a Prize  Medal 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Jury  (see  p.  170),  contains  some  good  specimens  of  gum 
(120,  121).  The  selected  gum  of  Sennaar  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  purified  turpentine  shown  by  J.  F.  Fleury,  of  Bordeaux  (214),  prepared 
by  a patent  process,  was  found  to  be  excellent,  and  therefore  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

A fine  sample  of  copal,  from  Angola,  shown  in  the  Portuguese  collection,  by 
F.  R.  Batalha  (458),  was  also  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

An  excellent  series  of  specimens  of  turpentine,  and  of  the  resins  and  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  it  by  distillation,  is  shown  by  Flores,  Calderon,  and  Go.,  of 
Burgos  (Spain  241)  : it  was  deemed  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  Turkish  collection,  very  good  samples  of  the  ordinary  gums  and  resins 
for  commerce  are  shown,  includiug  the  following : — 


1. 

Gum  arable  - - 

Egypt. 

12. 

Pine  rosin  - 

Wallachia. 

2. 

« ” “ 

Tripoli. 

13. 

if  if  - — 

Tripoli. 

3. 

Gum  tragacanth  - 

Damascus. 

14. 

Mastic  - - - 

Scio. 

4. 

Sparta. 

15. 

n ~ ~ ~ 

Koniah. 

5. 

Gum  cherry-tree 

Damascus. 

16. 

Sandarach  - 

Kaissarieh. 

6. 

Caramaniacum  - 

Koniah. 

17. 

Storax  - - - 

Smyrna. 

7. 

Pine  rosin  - 

Asia  Minor. 

18. 

„ liquid 

Asia  Minor. 

8. 

if  — — 

Smyrna. 

19. 

Balm  of  Mecca  - 

Mecca. 

9. 

if  — - 

Broosa. 

20. 

Labdanum  - - 

Rhetino. 

10. 

» - - 

Koniah. 

21. 

Libanum 

Arabia. 

11. 

Ji 

a — — 

Berkoftcha. 

22. 

Resin  (?) 

Anatoha. 

The  samples  of  arable  and  of  mastic  are  excellent.  It  is  stated  that  the  resin 
from  Anatolia  is  used  for  making  the  handles  of  knives,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Starch  Series. 

In  examining  the  starch  series,  or  rather  the  starch  and  starch-gum  or  dextrine 
series,  the  Jury  have  only  taken  notice  of  those  substances  prepared  especially  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  or  which  they  conceived  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed by  manufacturers  ; they  have  altogether  passed  over  those  forms  of  starch 
and  farina  intended  specifically  as  articles  of  food,  or  which,  from  their  cost,  or  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  prepared,  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  former  purposes.  ■* 
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The  specimens  of  starch  from  rice,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Orlando  Jones  and 
Co.  (Class  III..  128),  are  remarkably  good.  Rice  contains  on  an  average  about 
84  per  cent,  of  starch,  but,  till  comparatively  a few  years  ago,  no  starch  was  manu- 
factured from  it,  notwithstanding  its  low  price  and  the  large  quantity  of  starch 
which  exists  in  it.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  old  process  of  fermentation,  by 
means  of  which  starch  is  procured  from  grain,  was  not  found  to  be  applicable  to 
rice,  and  hence  the  latter  only  became  available  as  a source  of  starch  in  1840,  when 
Mr.  O.  Jones  iutroduced  his  new  process,  for  which  he  obtained  a patent.  This 
process  consisted  in  macerating  the  rice  for  about  20  hours  in  a dilute  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  containing  about  two  hundred  grains  of  the  alkali  in  every  gallon  ; 
the  Liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  the  rice  dried,  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding,  then 
a second  time  digested  in  a similar  alkaline  lye  for  24  hours,  repeatedly  agitated  ; 
after  this  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  well  washed  with  pure  cold  water.  The  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Mr.  O.  Jones  for  his  rice  starch. 

Mr.  S.  Berger  (Class  III.  1 30),  of  Bromley,  also  exhibits  starch  prepared  from 
rice,  which  is  of  similar  excellence,  though  said  to  be  prepared  in  a different  manner. 
In  place  of  employing  a dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  dissolve  the  “gluten” 
and  other  insoluble  matters  of  the  grain,  Mr.  Berger  uses  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  containing  half-a-pound  to  the  gallon.  The  rice  is  steeped  in  cold  water  for 
48  hours,  levigated  in  a suitable  mill,  and  the  pulp  thus  formed  is  treated  with  the 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  sixty  or  seventy  hours,  being  repeatedly  stirred  ; it 
is  then  allowed  to  settle  for  some  hours,  the  alkaline  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
starch  is  washed  and  purified.  This  process  was  patented  by  Mr.  Berger,  in  De- 
cember 1841.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Mr.  Berger  for  his  rice  starch. 

A third  series  of  samples  of  rice  starch,  also  prepared  by  a different  process,  is 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Colman  (Class  III.  117),  who  also  show  good 
specimens  of  ordinary  wheat  starch,  and  dextrine  or  British  gum.  In  February 
1842,  Mr.  Colman  took  out  a patent  for  the  manufacture  of  starch  from  rice  by 
the  action  of  dilute  mmiatic  acid,  which  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  caustic  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  patents  of  Messrs.  0.  Jones  and 
Berger.  The  samples  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Colman  are  excellent,  and  the  Jury 
consequently  awarded  to  them  a Prize  Medal. 

Some  very  good  specimens  of  starch  and  starch  gum  are  exhibited  by  R.  G. 
Tucker,  of  Lenton,  near  Nottingham  (Class  III.,  121).  The  former  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  used  by  the  Nottingham  lace -dressers  ; the  latter  as  it  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  a carefully-graduated  temperature  in  starch  ; fit  for  the  use  of  dyers,  who 
use  it  to  give  body  and  thickness  to  the  colours  which  they  employ  in  dyeing  cotton, 
woollen  cloths,  and  silk.  It  is  also  used  by  paper-stainers,  or  printers  ; and  as  a 
cheap  but  strong  gum  in  the  manufacture  of  adhesive  labels.  The  specimens  shown 
by  Mr.  Tucker  are  excellent,  and  the  Jury  awarded  to  them  a Prize  Medal. 

In  the  preceding  cases  account  has  not  merely  been  taken  of  the  superior  ex- 
cellence of  the  samples  of  starch,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Jury  have  also  taken 
into  consideration  the  novelty  or  ingenuity  of  the  process,  and  other  circumstances 
which  appeared  to  them  to  demand  peculiar  notice.  The  specimens  shown  by 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Polson,  of  Paisley  (Class  III.,  123),  consisting  of  several 
varities  of  starch  and  dextrine  from  wheat,  potato,  and  sago,  are  good,  and  deserve 
Honourable  Mention.  The  preparation  of  starch  from  sago,  or  rather  the  purifica- 
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tion  of  sago  meal,  which  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  is  now  carried  on  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent ; Messrs.  Brown  and  Poison  appear ' to  have  been  the  first  to 
employ  chemical  means  in  bleaching  or  improving  the  colour  of  sago  meal ; and  by 
the  introduction  of  certain  improvements  in  this  process  they  succeeded  in  render- 
ing the  bleached  starch  more  perfectly  soluble  in  water  than  it  is  in  its  ordinary  state. 
The  samples  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Reckitt  and  Son,  of  Hull  (Class  III.,  125),  of 
the  same  substances,  are  also  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention.  The  other  samples 
of  starch  shown  in  the  English  Department  are  all  good,  and  several  of  them  indeed, 
judged  merely  for  quality  alone,  are  excellent.  Some  very  beautiful  starch,  prepared 
from  sago,  is  shown  by  R.  Wotherspoon,  of  Glenfield,  near  Paisley  (Class  III., 
124).  The  Jury  deem  these,  and  likewise  the  samples  of  potato  starch  shown  by 
E.  Tucker,  of  Belfast  (Class  III.,  1 22),  each  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  Jury  also  deem  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention,  the  specimens  of  starch 
shown  by  Messrs.  Shand  and  Muckart,  of  Montrose  (Class  III.,  1 26) ; and  that 
of  A.  Stenhouse,  of  Perth  (Class  III.,  154). 

An  excellent  series  of  specimens  of  starch  from  various  sources  is  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Miller,  of  Musselburgh,  near  Edinburgh  (Class  III.,  127). 
The  Jury  considered  these,  as  well  as  the  specimens  of  starch  and  dextrine  shown 
by  C.  Cooney,  of  Dublin  (70),  and  those  of  H.  C.  Jennings,  of  London  (Class  II., 
99),  severally  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  there  are  several 
samples  of  starch  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  might  be  prepared  in  any  quantity,  and  sent  over  at  a low  price,  as  the 
Rajah  of  Vizianagram  states  that  any  quantity  of  excellent  arrowroot  may  be 
had  in  the  northern  Circars  for  about  4s.  6cZ.  per  cwt. 

The  specimen  of  Maranta  starch,  or  arrowroot,  of  Messrs.  Cockburn,  of  Moorshe- 
dabad  is  particularly  fine,  and  the  Jury  accordingly  awarded  to  it  a Prize  Medal. 

The  Cassava  starch,  or  fecula  of  the  Jatropha,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Speede,  of 
Calcutta,  was  also  found  to  be  remarkably  good,  and  the  Jury  accordingly  awarded 
to  it  a Prize  Medal. 

Good  specimens  of  sago,  and  sago-meal  or  flour,  obtained  from  the  sago  palm, 
Arenga  saccharifera  (Saguerus  Rumphii),  are  contributed  from  Sumatra,  Singa- 
pore, and  Cuttack. 

Besides  these,  good  samples  of  similar  kinds  of  starch  are  exhibited  by  T.  Oxley, 
of  Singapore,  from  various  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Borneo,  Moluccas, 
Java,  Singapore,  &c.,  and  by  other  individuals  from  Calcutta,  from  Assam,  from 
Cuttack,  Vizagapatam,  Tenasserim  provinces,  Rhutnagherry,  &c. 

Some  good  specimens  of  starches  are  also  shown  in  the  Ceylon  Department, 
especially  arrowroot,  and  the  fecula  of  the  J atropha. 

From  Western  Africa,  a fair  sample  of  arrowroot,  together  with  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  is  shown  by  Warwick  Weston  (1). 

In  the  Canadian  collection,  J.  Prendergast  (125)  exhibits  two  specimens  of 
starch,  apparently  prepared  from  wheat,  one  being  white,  and  the  other  coloured 
blue,  for  domestic  use.  These  are  both  very  good,  and  the  Jury  deemed  them 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A specimen  of  starch  from  potatoes  is  also  shown  by  Brunsden  and  Shipton, 
of  St.  Hilaire  (128).  This  also  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 
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In  the  excellent  collection  of  raw  produce  from  British  Guiana  sent  over  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  the  colony,  and  for  which  the 
Jury  have  awarded  a Prize  Medal  (see  p.  170),  there  are  two  specimens  of  starch 
which  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice  ; these  are,  starch  from  the  bitter  cassava, 
and  arrowroot,  prepared  by  H.  T.  Garnett,  of  Herstellung  River,  Demerara  (31), 
for  this  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal ; and  for  the  starch  from  the  sweet 
cassava,  plantain  and  buck  yam,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Demerara,  exhibited  by 
D.  Shier  (33 — 35),  the  Jury  also  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

V ery  fine  samples  of  arrowroot  and  other  starches,  are  shown  in  the  collection  of 
Trinidad  raw  produce,  transmitted  by  the  Governor,  Lord  Harris.  The  samples 
of  cassava  or  Jatropha  starch,  arrowroot,  and  Tulima  or  Tous-les-mois,  are 
excellent,  and  were  considered  especially  to  deserve  Honourable  Mention.  It  is 
stated  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cassava  from  which  this  starch  is  obtained,  is 
found  to  be  very  profitable,  the  yield  being  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre. 

Two  good  specimens  of  arrowroot  from  Bermuda  are  shown : the  Jury  deemed 
that  of  — Gray  (1)  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  fine  arrowroot  from  Norfolk  Island  is  exhibited  by  Sir  W.  T.  Denison  (25), 
and  a very  good  sample  of  starch,  apparently  from  wheat,  is  shown  by  W.  Murray, 
of  Hobart  Town  (18) ; the  Jury  deemed  both  of  these  specimens  worthy  of  Hon- 
ourable Mention. 

The  Oswego  Starch  Factory  of  New  York  (104),  shows  some  samples  of  starch 
manufactured  from  maize  or  Indian  corn,  of  superior  quality,  for  which  the  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Some  very  fine  samples  of  pearl  starch  are  also  shown  by  W.  Colegate  and  Co.,  of 
New  York  (301) ; to  these  likewise,  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  excellence. 

An  interesting  series  of  flour  and  starch  prepared  from  maize  is  contributed  by 
B.  B.  Kirtland,  of  Greenbush,  New  York  (84).  Amongst  these  samples  of  the 
various  products  obtained  from  maize,  are  specimens  of  oil. 

Good  specimens  of  dextrine  or  starch  gum,  are  shown  by  S.  Engelmann,  of 
Karalinenthal,  near  Prague  (Austria  22).  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for 
these  preparations. 

Several  samples  of  starch  are  shown  in  the  Belgian  collection.  Especially 
deserving  of  notice  is  the  starch  prepared  from  maize  by  C.  Yan  Geeteruven,  of 
Staume  (East  Flanders,  489).  The  Jury  awarded  to  this  a Prize  Medal. 

Very  good  potato  starch,  prepared  from  diseased  potatoes,  is  shown  by  DOCQUIR 
and  Parys,  of  St.  Josse-ten-Noode,  near  Brussels  (68)  ; this  was  deemed  deserving 
of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  samples  of  white  and  blue  starch  manufactured  by  H.  Bocken  and  Co.  (73) ; 
the  potato  starch  of  C.  Van  Bunnen,  of  Bruges  (74),  and  the  potato  starch  of 
G.  Blyckaerts,*  of  Tirlemont  (78),  were  also  good,  and  the  Jury  deemed  them 
severally  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  French  department,  there  are  several  exhibitors  of  starch  and  starch  gum, 
derived  from  different  sources  ; amongst  the  specimens  most  deserving  attention 
is  the  starch  shown  by  L.  Ruez,  of  Cambrai  (363)  ; to  this  the  Jury  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal. 
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An  excellent  series  of  starches  and  dextrines,  manufactured  for  the  use  of  calico 
printers,  is  shown  by  J.  J.  Steinbach,  of  Rouen  (382)  ; the  Jury  considered  these 
of  superior  quality,  and  accordingly  awarded  to  them  a Prize  Medal. 

A very  superior  sample  of  starch  is  likewise  exhibited  by  Belleville  Brothers, 
of  Nancy  (1078)  ; for  this  also  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Good  samples  of  well-prepared  potato  starch  are  shown  by  H.  Lebleis,  of  Pont 
PAbbd,  Finistfere  (570),  and  by  L.  Le  Paisant,  also  of  Pont  I’Abbd  (590).  A good 
specimen  of  wheat  starch  is  exhibited  by  VfizON  Brothers,  of  Ligugd,  Poitiers 
(1520),  and  some  well-manufactured  starch  from  wheat  and  potatoes,  are  shown 
by  H.  Bleuze,  of  Paris  (1091),  and  some  excellent  dextrine  by  M.  Augan,  also  of 
Paris  (12).  The  Jury  deemed  these  five  severally  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Starch  obtained  from  a species  of  Ganna  (G.  discolor)  is  shown  by  M.  Chapel,* 
of  Kouba  in  Algeria  (16).  This,  though  exhibited  really  as  an  article  of  food,  the 
Jury  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention  in  connection  with  the  other  forms 
of  starch  suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

A considerable  number  of  specimens  of  starch,  &c.,  are  shown  in  the  collection 
of  the  Zollverein  states,  and  several  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality.  In  particular, 
the  wheat  starch  manufactured  by  J.  C.  Haller,  of  Halle  (690),  is  deserving  of 
special  commendation,  and  the  Jury  accordingly  awarded  to  it  a Prize  Medal. 

The  “improved”  potato  starch  manufactured  by  A.  C.  Welcker,  of  Waller- 
sheim,  near  Coblentz  (331),  and  said  to  be  extensively  used  for  stiffening  muslins, 
is  likewise  highly  deserving  of  praise,  and  the  Jury,  therefore,  awarded  a Prize 
Medal  to  it. 

The  Jury  also  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  A.  Werth  and  Co.,  of  Bonn  (333),  for 
their  superior  potato  starch. 

Samples  of  wheat  starch,  manufactured  by  A.  T.  Kruse,  of  Stralsund  (19), 
C.  G.  Kramsta  and  Sons  (128),  and  by  Burre  and  Kuster,  of  Liibeck  (827), 
were  severally  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Starches  prepared  from  potatoes  by  L.  VON  Uechtritz,  of  Miihlradtlitz,  in  Silesia, 
(21),  by  L.  Eipenschleid,  of  Neuwied  (330)  ; and  the  sago  and  potato  starch  of 
F.  Wahl,*  of  Neuwied  (332),  were  also  deemed  each  deserving  Honourable 
Mention.  Some  good  samples  of  potato  starch,  and  starch  gum,  are  also  shown 
by  the  Loburg  Factory  at  Magdeburg  (694). 

In  the  collection  from  the  Netherlands,  three  exhibitors  of  starch  appear  espe- 
cially deserving  of  notice.  The  samples  of  starch  manufactured  by  C.  C.  Prins,  of 
Wormerveer  (12),  are  excellent,  and  the  Jury  accordingly  awarded  to  them  a 
Prize  Medal. 

The  specimens  of  potato  starch,  and  dextrine  prepared  from  it,  exhibited  by 
Schoneveld  and  Westerban,  of  Gouda  (13),  were  also  judged  superior,  and  a 
Prize  Medal  was  accordingly  awarded  for  them. 

A capital  sample  of  potato  starch  is  likewise  shown  by  Visser,  Nolet,  and  Co., 
of  Scheidam  (15).  This  the  Jury  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Amongst  the  small  series  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo, 
exhibited  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  (see  p.  170),  is  a sample  of  starch  prepared  there 
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from  a plant  called  guayiga,  a species  of  Zamia,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  abun- 
dant. This  specimen  the  Jury  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  good  samples  of  starch  are  shown  by  D.  G.  Mirat,  of  Salamanca  (1 28). 

Two  specimens  of  starch  in  the  Portuguese  Department  are  found  to  merit 
notice,  namely,  the  starch  from  Estremadura  exhibited  by  M.  M.  Holbeche  (454), 
and  the  starch  from  Alemtejo,  Evora  (453)  ; the  J my  deemed  both  these  deserving 
of  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  Russian  collections  there  is  a good  sample  of  potato  starch  exhibited  by 
Yurghenson,  of  Marieno,  in  the  Government  and  district  of  Novgorod  (72)  : also 
a specimen  of  dextrine  prepared  from  potato  starch,  in  the  district  of  Shatzk, 
Government  of  Tamboff,  exhibited  by  the  Prince  V.  Volkonsky  (70) ; some 
samples  of  starch  and  dextrine  manufactured  by  Verdan  and  Co.,  of  Moscow 
(30),  and  some  excellent  wheat  starch  exhibited  by  C.  Roterman,  of  Reval  (71). 
The  J ury  deemed  these  severally  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Section  2. — Oil  Series. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  oil,  and  the  number  of  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  comparatively  few  English  exhi- 
bitors have  contributed  specimens,  independent  of  those  sent  in  illustration  of  the 
manufacture  of  candles,  all  of  which,  as  already  stated,  have  been  referred  to 
Class  XXIX.  This  is  certainly  remarkable,  remembering  the  large  quantities  of 
oil  annually  imported,  and  the  extensive  use  of  it  in  the  arts  of  candle  and  soap 
making,  for  burning  in  lamps,  for  diminishing  friction  in  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  for  locomotives,  in  wool-dressing,  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and 
varnishes,  as  an  article  of  food,  for  medical  purposes,  &c.  Oils  are  generally 
divided  into  the  fat  or  fixed  oils,  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils  ; the  former  class 
being  again  sub-divided  into  fixed  greasy  oils,  and  drying  oils  ; and  lastly,  the  fixed 
gTeasy  oils  are  separated  into  those  which  are  usually  fiuid  at  all  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  those  which  are  generally  solid,  the  latter  being  called  tallows, 
butters,  or  solid  oils.  The  quality  of  any  oil  depends  in  part  on  the  nature  and 
goodness  of  the  seed  or  nut  from  which  it  is  expressed  ; but  it  is  influenced  far 
more  by  the  process  employed  in  its  extraction ; the  value  of  the  oil  for  many 
purposes  depending  on  its  purity,  or  the  absence  of  foreign  matter  derived  from 
the  seed,  and  consequently  being  greatly  influenced  by  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  expressed,  the  mode  in  which  the  seed  is  crushed,  the  kind  of  press  employed, 
and  above  all,  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  pressed. 

Amongst  the  oils,  of  which  there  are  a very  great  number,  there  are  several 
which  are  admirably  suited  for  various  purposes,  but  which,  nevertheless,  on 
account  of  their  price,  depending  generally  on  local  circumstances,  such  as  cost  of 
fireight,  &c.,  are  very  little  or  not  at  all  used  by  our  manufacturers.  The  knowledge, 
however,  that  such  oils  may  at  any  time  be  procured  in  large  quantities,  is  of  great 
practical  value,  because,  not  only  is  it  possible  that,  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  or  by  increased  facilities  of  conveyance,  their  price  may  be  reduced  ; 
but  the  very  existence  of  such  substances  tends  to  equalize  the  market  value  of 
those  oils  now  generally  employed,  and  should  at  any  time  accidental  circumstances 
cause  the  price  of  the  latter  to  advance,  these  substances  would  then  be  most 
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advantageously  introduced,  and  would  probably  ere  long  altogether  supersede  the 
oils  in  the  place  of  which  they  had  been  originally  imported.  Thus  the  price  of 
tallow  is  to  some  extent  regulated  and  kept  in  check  by  that  of  palm  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil ; and  should  the  value  of  the  latter  oils  at  any  time  rise,  there  are  a number 
of  other  solid  vegetable  oils  equally  good  for  all  practical  purposes,  which,  with  a 
very  little  trouble,  might  be  had  in  almost  any  quantity.  There  are,  however, 
some  special  purposes  in  which  oils  are  used,  for  which  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  find 
good  substitutes  ; such,  for  example,  as  the  lubrication  of  fine  machinery,  and  the 
operations  of  the  wool-spinner.  It  is  probable,  that  amongst  the  numerous  little- 
known  oils  of  tropical  countries,  there  may  be  many  as  well  suited  for  both  of 
these  purposes,  as  those  now  generally  employed  ; good  specimens  of  new  oils  are, 
therefore,  always  of  considerable  practical  interest.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  manufacturers  and  consumers  to  the  numerous 
foreign  and  colonial  oils  not  at  present  imported  into  this  country,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  also  useful  to  point  out  how  greatly  the  value  of  such  oils  depends  on  the  care 
bestowed  on  their  preparation,  especially  as  regards  cleanness  of  the  seed,  and  the 
exclusion  of  impurity  of  all  sorts,  in  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil. 

Of  the  six  principal  vegetable  oils,  namely,  palm,  cocoa-nut,  castor,  olive,  linseed, 
and  rape,  the  four  first  are  imported  in  the  state  of  oil  only ; the  two  last  chiefly 
as  seed  ; the  proportion  in  which  they  were  imported  last  year  (1850),  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  ; and  if  to  these  quantities  are  added  about  a million  and 
a- half  cwts.  of  tallow,  and  about  20,000  tons  of  whale  oil  and  spermaceti,  they  will 
nearly  represent  the  total  quantity  of  oil  imported  into  Great  Britain. 


Linseed. 

Rape  Seed. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Eussia  _____ 

482,813 

3,235 

Sweden  - - - - - 

870 

- 

Norway  ----- 

268 

- 

Denmark  ----- 

37 

3,092 

Prussia  ----- 

87,273 

645 

Hans  Towns  - - - - 

1,153 

2,872 

Holland  ----- 

7,734 

201 

Naples  ----- 

1,476 

Austrian  Territories 

40 

2,480 

Greece  - _ _ _ _ 

- 

1 , 637 

WaUachia  and  Moldavia 

910 

1,280 

Egypt  - _ _ - _ 

17,517 

- 

East  Indian  Empire 

26, 142 

13,126 

Miscellaneous  - - - - 

262 

922 

Total  - - - 

626,495 

29,490 

The  quantity  of  the  four  principal  vegetable  oils  annually  imported  into  Great 
is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


Palm  oil 
Cocoa-nut  oil 
Castor  oil  - 
OEve  oil 


184S 

510,218  cwts. 
85,463  „ 
4,588  „ 
10,086  tuns 


1849 

493,331  cwts. 
64,452  „ 
9,681  „ 
16,964  tuns 


1850 

448,589  cwts. 
98,040  „ 

20,783  tuns. 


The  proportion  in  which  these  oils  were  furnished  by  various  countries  in  18I9 
was  : — 
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Palm  Oil. 

Olive  Oil. 

Castor  Oil. 

Cwts, 

Tuns. 

Cwts. 

Western  Africa  - 

- 

- 

475,364 

1 

_ 

United  States  - 

- 

- 

13,349 

_ 

290 

Naples  and  Sicily 

- 

- 

14 

9,661 

- 

East  Indies 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

9,315 

Canary  Islands  - 

- 

- 

3,719 

- 

- 

Malta  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

2,237 

- 

Turkish  Empire 

- 

- 

- 

1,712 

- 

Tuscany 

- 

- 

- 

832 

- 

Spain  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

753 

- 

Brazil  - - - 

- 

- 

525 

- 

_ 

Ionian  Islands  - 

- 

- 

_ 

506 

- 

Morocco  - - 

- 

- 

- 

368 

_ 

Madeira 

- 

- 

353 

_ 

_ 

Sardinia 

- 

- 

- 

333 

11 

Miscellaneous 

- 

- 

7 

461 

65 

Total 

- 

- 

493,331 

16,864 

9,681 

An  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  specimens  of  cotton  seed,  and  the  oil  and 
cake  obtained  from  it,  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  shown  by  R.  Burn,  of 
Edinburgh  (Class  III.,  68).  The  oil  of  cotton  seed  has  been  made  in  small  quan- 
tities for  a considerable  number  of  years.  In  1785,  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  and  Commerce,  offered  a prize  for  its  manufacture  on  a large  scale  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  then  taken  up  extensively,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  purifying  it.  It  has,  however,  been  extracted  for  some 
time  in  Eg}q)t,  America,  and  India.  Of  late  years  this  oil  has  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention  ; and  means  have  been  devised  of  purifying  it,  and  removing  the 
dark  colour  which  it  possesses  in  the  raw  state.  Very  large  quantities  of  cotton 
seed  are  destroyed  every  year  ; as  far  more  seed  is  produced  than  is  required  for 
the  next  year’s  crop ; this,  for  the  most  part,  has  hitherto  been  thrown  away  as 
useless,  or  used  as  manure  ; its  value  is  now,  however,  so  far  acknowledged,  that 
in  some  places  it  is  collected  and  exported  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  and  oil-cake. 
The  oil  seems  to  be  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  Jury  consider  the  specimens 
shown  by  Mr.  Bum,  valuable  and  instmctive,  especially  as  they  are  accompanied 
by  much  useful  information,  and  they  therefore  awarded  to  him  a Prize  Medal. 

Some  very  good  samples  of  rape,  olive,  and  almond  oil,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
W.  Brotherton  and  Co.  (23),  including  specimens  of  rape-seed,  both  of  English 
and  foreign  growth,  in  its  natural  state,  and  as  prepared  for  pressing.  The 
exhibitor  has  found  good  rape  oil  to  be  better  suited  than  any  other  oil,  for  the 
lubrication  of  machinery,  when  properly  purified  from  the  mucilage,  &c.,  which  it 
contains  in  the  raw  state.  Rape-oil  is  now  used  extensively  for  locomotives,  for 
marine  engines,  and  also  for  burning  in  lamps.  It  is  stated  that  a locomotive 
consumes  between  90  and  100  gallons  of  oil  yearly  ; and  the  annual  consumption 
of  oil  by  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  for  this  purpose  alone,  is  more 
than  40,000  gallons.  Mr.  Brotherton  finds,  that  good  English-grown  rape  yields 
oil  of  superior  quality  to  any  foreign  seed  which  he  has  tried  ; and  he  consequently 
recommends  its  cultivation  to  agriculturalists  ; he  states  that  an  acre  of  land 
yields  nearly  five  quarters  of  seed,  worth  at  present  50s.  per  quarter.  The 
inferiority  of  the  oil  obtained  from  Indian  or  colonial  seed,  probably  depends  on 
the  want  of  sufficient  care’  being  paid  to  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  the  seed 
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itself,  and  not  on  any  real  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  oil.  The  Jury  deemed 
these  samples  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Specimens  of  purified  oil,  employed  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  in  perfumery, 
are  shown  by  F.  Hillas  (28).  The  oils  are  remarkably  well  purified,  nearly  colour- 
less, and  apparently  devoid  of  all  impurity;  the  Jury,  therefore,  awarded  a Prize 
Medal. 

Specimens  of  essential  oils,  including  sweet  oil  of  turpentine,  are  exhibited  by 
Barker  and  Co.  (62). 

Refined  oil,  prepared  for  the  use  of  watch  and  clock-makers  ; and  suitable  for 
lubricating  delicate  machinery,  is  shown  by  W.  A.  Brearey  (Class  II.,  80). 

Good  samples  of  linseed  and  rape  oils  are  contributed  by  M'Garry  and  Sons 
(Class  HI,  132). 

Fine  specimens  of  various  volatile  oils,  especially  the  oil  of  cinnamon  leaf,  are 
included  in  the  collection  of  the  London  Drug  Trade  (Class  II.,  117) ; and  a 
good  sample  of  English  otto  of  roses  is  exhibited  by  J.  Bell  (Class  II.,  116). 

Specimens  of  clarified  oil  for  machinery,  and  for  burning  in  lamps,  are  contri- 
buted by  W.  A.  Rose  (27). 

Samples  of  vegetable  oils  are  shown  by  T.  Peterson  (Class  III.,  66). 

A good  specimen  of  bleached  linseed  oil,  for  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  is 
exhibited  by  H.  Penney  (61). 

In  the  collection  of  English’s  Patent  Camphine  Company  (61),  already 
alluded  to,  there  are  a number  of  samples  of  new  and  refined  oils ; these  are 
valuable  because  they  are  accompanied  by  samples  of  the  seeds  from  which  they 
are  extracted.  The  Jury  deemed  these  specimens  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  extensive  collection  of  Liverpool  Imports,  there  is  a valuable  series  of 
oils,  including  amongst  the  volatile  oils, — 


I. 

Aniseed. 

7. 

CitroneUa. 

13.  Nutmegs. 

2. 

Bergamotte. 

8.  Juniper. 

14.  Orange. 

3. 

Cassia. 

9.  Lavender. 

15.  Peppermint. 

4. 

Carraway. 

10. 

Lemons. 

16.  Rosemary. 

5. 

Cloves. 

II. 

Lemon  grass. 

17.  Rose. 

6. 

Cinnamon. 

12. 

Neroli. 

18.  Thyme. 

The  collection  of  fixed  oils  consists  of- 

1848 

1849 

Tuns. 

Tuns. 

Poppy  seed 

Papaver  somniferum 

- 

- 

3 

Ground  nut 

Arachis  hypogsea 

- 

- 

80 

90 

Castor 

- 

Ricinus  communis  - 

East  and  West  Indies  5 

45 

Seed  - 

- 

99 

99 

- 

Lisbon 

- 

700 

Rape  - 

- - 

Brassica  napus 

- 

Antwerp  - 

- - 6 

15 

- 

99 

99 

- 

Antwerp  - 

- - 3 

5 

Olive 

- 

Olea  europsea  - 

- 

Manilla 

- - 56 

8 

» “ 

- 

99  99 

- 

- 

Barbary 

- - 2,785 

2,330 

•9 

- 

99  99 

- 

- 

Malaga 

- - 246 

- 

99  “ 

- 

99  99 

- 

- 

Levant 

- - 1,243 

2,100 

99  “ 

- - 

99  99 

- 

- 

Corfu  - 

- - 280 

762 

99  ” 

- 

99  99 

- 

- 

Leghorn  - 

- 

15 

99 

- 

99  99 

- 

- 

Palermo  - 

- - 2,785 

8 

99  ” 

- 

99  99 

- 

- 

Gallipoli  - 

- - 2,420 

4,815 

The  collection  of  oils  exhibited  by  the  HONOURABLE  East  India  Company  is 
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very  extensive,  and  contains  a large  number  of  highly  interesting  specimens  ; it 
constitutes,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  very  valuable  series 
of  Indian  raw  produce  which  they  exhibit. 

Amongst  the  volatile  oils  must  be  particularly  specified  the  attar  of  roses  con- 
tributed by  H.H.  the  Eajah  of  Jeypore,  H.H.  the  Kajah  of  Kotah,  and  H.H. 
the  Rajah  of  Kishingurh  in  the  Rajpootana  states  ; for  these  the  Jury  severally 
awarded  Prize  Medals.  Very  superior  attar  of  roses,  and  rose-water,  are  contri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Godfrey,  of  Ghazeepore ; for  these,  also,  the  Jxu-y  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal. 

Besides  these  species  of  attar,  or  oil  of  roses,  a number  of  other  volatile  oils  are 
exhibited,  many  of  which  are  very  good  ; and  also  a series  of  artificial  attars,  or 
mixtures  of  various  highly-scented  volatile  oils,  with  fixed  oils,  obtained  in  the 
manner  sometimes  adopted  in  preparing  spurious  attar  of  roses.  Oil  of  aloes- wood 
is  contributed  from  Nepal,  Rajpootana,  and  Ghazeepore  ; and  oil  of  saffron  by 
H.H.  the  Rajah  of  Kotah,  from  the  Rajpootana  states. 

Several  good  specimens  of  the  attar  of  keora,  the  odorous  principle  of  the 
fragrant  yellow  flowers  of  the  screw  pine,  or  Pandanus  odoratissimus,  are  con- 
tributed by  H.  H.  the  Rajah  of  Kotah — and  others.  Some  excellent  attars 
prepared  from  various  flowers,  are  also  sent  by  a native  perfumer  at  Benares  ; the 
samples  of  Jasmine  sAtar,  Jasminum  grandiflorum  axid  J.  sambac ; the  khus- 
khus  attar,  obtained  from  the  Andropogon  muricatum,  and  the  attars  of 
Chumeylee,  Beyla,  Begla,  and  Moteya,  are  especially  good  ; and  were  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Grass-seed  oil,  obtained  from  the  Andropogon  schcenomthus  (or  Calamus 
aromaticus),  accompanied  by  a portion  of  the  seed,  and  some  of  the  dried  plant 
itself,  are  contributed  from  Malwa  by  R.  N.  Hamilton,  resident  at  Indore  ; these 
Avere  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Specimens  of  Sirri,  or  lemon-grass  oil  {Andropogon  schcenantlius  ?)  are  likewise 
forwarded  from  Sumatra.  The  fragrant  volatile  oil  obtained  from  various  species 
of  andropogon  is  now  extensively  imported  into  England  for  the  use  of  perfumers ; 
it  is  brought  from  Travancore  under  the  name  of  oil  of  geranium. 

A series  of  attars  from  different  plants  is  sent  from  Moluccas  : but  unaccom- 
panied by  any  information  ; they  are  labelled  : — 


1.  Kodjamas. 

2.  Ananas. 

3.  Yailang. 


4.  Pulasare. 

5.  Goelang. 

6.  Tjoelang. 


7.  Tjindor. 

8.  Abler. 

9.  Rampsing. 


A good  sample  of  oil  of  cloves  is  exhibited  by  T.  Key,  of  Madras  ; some 
excellent  oils  of  kayu-pateh,  or  cajeputi,  and  macassar,  from  the  Celebes,  are 
shown  by  Syed  Omar  ; and  a fine  sample  of  sandal-wood  oil,  obtained  from 
Santalum  album,  is  contributed  from  Canara. 

Good  specimens  of  sandal-wood  oil  are  also  contributed  from  Mangalore  and 
from  Coorg. 

In  connection  with  the  volatile  oils,  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Barns  (Borneo) 
camphor  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Dryobalanops  Cdmphora,  in 
Sumatra,  and  is  chiefly  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  very  highly  valued  ; selling 
at  nearly  one  hundred  times  the  price  of  common  camphor.  It  is  said  that  the 
Chinese  employ  it  to  mix  with,  and  improve  the  flavour  of  the  ordinary  camphor  of 
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commerce  ; this  however  is  highly  improbable  ; it  is  most  likely  valued  for  its 
supposed  medicinal  qualities.  Specimens  are  contributed  by  the  Singapore 
Committee,  and  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  collection  of  fixed  fat  oils  is  even  still  more  numerous,  and  includes  contri- 
butions from  various  exhibitors,  some  of  whom  send  specimens  of  similar  oils,  but 
obtained  from  different  localities.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Messrs. 
Sainte  and  Co.,  of  Cossipore,  near  Calcutta,  for  their  samples  of  refined  cocoa- 
nut  oh.  They  also  awarded  Prize  Medals  to  H.H.  the  Maharajah  Rao  Scindia, 
of  Gwalior,  H.H.  the  Rajah  of  Vizi anagram,  Lieut.-Colonel  Tulloch  the 
Commissary-General  of  Madras,  Mr.  T.  Bishop  of  Tanjore,  and  Professor  J.  Key 
of  Madras,  for  specimens  of  the  fat  oils  of  India.  The  following  are  the  mo.st 
important  of  the  oils  included  in  these  collections,  and  in  the  general  series  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company. 

1.  Sesamum  oil. — Three  varieties  of  til,  or  Sesamum  orientale,  are  extensively 
cultivated  throughout  India  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  oil  expressed  from  their  seeds  ; 
these  are  suffed-til,  the  white  seeded  variety ; kala-til,  the  parti-coloured  variety ; 
and  tillee,  or  black  til ; it  is  from  the  latter  that  the  sesamum,  or  gingelly  oil  of 
commerce,  is  obtained.  Sesamum  seed  contains  about  45  per  cent,  of  oil ; good 
samples  of  this  oil  are  contributed  from  Vizianagram,  Ganjam,  Hydrabad,  Tanjore, 
the  district  of  Moorshedabad,  and  Gwalior.  The  samples  exhibited  by  H.H.  the 
Rajah  of  Vizianagram  are  particularly  fine  ; the  value  of  the  Nowooloo  Pyaroo, 
or  gingelly  seed,  is  stated  to  be  about  47.  per  ton  in  the  N.  Circars.  The  samples 
shown  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Madras,  and  by  Professor  Key,  are  also 
excellent. 

2.  Ram-til  oil. — An  oil  resembling  that  of  the  sesamum  obtained  from  the  seed 
of  the  Guizotia  oleifera,  a plant  introduced  from  Abyssinia,  and  common  in 
Bengal.  Specimens  of  this  oil  from  Bombay,  Vizagapatam,  and  Ganjam,  are 
shown.  From  the  latter  place  there  is  a sample  of  the  oil  obtained  from  another 
variety  of  Guizotia,  the  Valusa  mum,  or  Guizotia  abyssinica,  which  is  very 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  G.  oleifera.  The  ram-til,  or  valisaloo  seed, 
yields  about  34  per  cent,  of  oil ; in  Vizianagram  the  oil  is  used  exclusively  for 
burning  ; its  value  there  is  stated  to  be  about  10c7.  a-gallon.  The  samples  shown 
are  of  a dark-brown  colour,  and  evidently  impure. 

3.  Ground-nut  oil,  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  Bhoe  moong  (Moong  phullee), 
or  Aracliis  hypogcea,  a plant  pretty  extensively  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  India ; 
the  seed  contains  about  44  per  cent,  of  a clear  pale  yellow  oil,  which  is  largely 
used  as  food,  and  for  lamps.  Samples  of  this  oil  are  sent  from  Bombay  by  T.  Key  ; 
from  Malwa,  and  from  Malacca.  Two  varieties  of  the  ground-nut,  or  Katjang 
Tanah,  are  cultivated  in  Malacca,  the  white  seed,  and  the  brown  seed  ; specimens 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  Katchary,  or  Katjang  oil  from  Malacca,  and  also  Java, 
are  exhibited.  This  plant  is  much  cultivated  in  Java,  in  the  vicinity  of  sugar 
plantations,  and  the  oil-cake  is  used  as  manure. 

4.  Oil  of  Kossumba,  or  Koosum-oil,  a pale  brownish  yellow  oil,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Gartkamus  tinctorius,  which  contain  about  28  per  cent.  A good 
sample  of  this  oil,  as  well  as  of  the  carthamus  seeds,  is  sent  from  Bombay. 

5.  Shersha,  or  oil  of  mustard. — Excellent  oil  is  expressed  in  various  parts  of 
India  from  the  seeds  of  different  species  of  Sinapis,  especially  from  the  Sinapis 
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commonly  called  black  mustard,  &c.  Specimens  of  mustard  oil  from  Sinapis 
toria,  from  Meerut ; from  black  mustard,  from  Tanjore  ; from  Sinapis  glauca, 
from  the  Chota  Nagpore  division ; and  mustard  seed  from  Ghazeepore,  and 
various  localities,  are  shown. 

6.  Castor  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis.  Good  specimens 
of  this  are  exhibited,  from  Tanjore,  contributed  by  Mr.  Bishop  ; from  Beerbhoom, 
Bellary,  Madura,  Tinnevelly,  and  Java.  The  common  jungle  lamp  oil,  of  which  a 
sample  is  also  shown  from  Tanjore  by  T.  Bishop,  is  a variety  of  castor  oil. 

7.  Poppy  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Papaver  somniferum.  Good  specimens 
are  sent  from  Tanjore,  by  Mr.  Bishop  ; from  Calcutta  ; and  from  Bombay.  The 
sample  from  Tanjore  is  almost  colourless,  and  deserves  special  commendation. 

8.  Croton  oil. — Expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Narpaula,  or  Croton  sp.  nearly 
allied  to  C.  tiglium  ; samples  of  this  are  shown  from  Vizianagram  and  Ganjam  ; 
a very  good  specimen  is  exhibited  by  J.  Key. 

9.  Poon  seed  oil. — Hoenda,  oondee,  or  Pinnacottay  oil.  The  seeds  of  the  Poonay 
tree,  the  Calophyllum  inophylPtm,  or  Alexandrian  laurel,  contain  a large  quantity 
of  oil,  which  constitutes  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  As  commonly  pre- 
pared, it  has  a dark  greenish  colour  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the  seed. 
It  is  perfectly  fluid  at  common  temperatures  ; but  begins  to  gelatinize  when  cooled 
below  50  '.  Specimens  of  this  oil  are  exhibited  from  Palamcottah,  from  Bombay, 
from  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  Malwa,  and  by  T.  Bishop,  from  Tanjore. 

10.  Limbolee  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Bergera  Koenigii  ; it  is  of  a rich 
yellow  colour,  perfectly  clear  and  transparent ; from  Bombay, 

11.  Napala  oil : procured  from  the  seeds  of  the  Caatamunaka,  Bhoga  cherinda, 
or  Jatropha  Curcas  ; the  angular  leaved  physic  nut.  A beautiful  pale  yellow 
oil,  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine,  and  as  a lamp-oil.  Good  specimens  are  con- 
tributed by  the  Commissary-General  of  Madras  ; from  Vizianagram  and 
Ganjam  ; an  inferior  sample,  called  Bhoga  Bhirinda,  is  sent  from  Beerbhoom. 

1 2.  Linseed  oil — tissee  til. — Contributed,  together  with  samples  of  linseed,  from 
Moorshedabad,  Bombay,  Patna. 

13.  Mulii  unnay  oil,  expressed  from  the  Brumadundoo  unnay,  the  seed  of  the 
Argemone  Mexicana,  an  oil  used  in  various  parts  of  India  for  lamps,  and  in 
medicine. 

14.  Cheeroojee  oil,  obtained  from  the  Tumbi  pullum,  the  fruit  of  the  Chirongia 
sap  Ida,  or  Buchanania  latifolia. 

15.  Kanagn  nune,  or  Kurrunj  oil,  procured  from  the  seeds  of  the  Pongamia 
glabra,  or  Galedupa  arhorea ; a honey-brown  and  almost  tasteless  oil,  fluid  at 
common  temperatures,  but  gelatinizing  at  55°.  Specimens  of  the  oil  are  con- 
tributed from  Vizagapatam  and  Tannah. 

16.  Mooneela  oil ; Varoo  samgaloo  Nonse,  obtained  from  the  seed  of  Dolichos 
hifiorus  ? exhibited  by  T.  Bishop,  from  Tanjore  ; a pale  yellow  clear  oil. 

17.  Caju  apple  oil ; Moontha  maunnerley  noonae  ; expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
the  kapa  Mava,  or  Anacardium  occidentale ; contributed  by  T.  Bishop,  from 
Tanjore. 

18  Poonga  or  Poon  (?)  oil,  from  the  seeds  of  Sapindus  emarginatus  ? contri- 
buted from  Tanjore  by  T.  Bishop,  and  by  W.  B.  Horsley,  from  Palamcottah. 
Mr.  Horseley  is  Honourably  Mentioned. 
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19.  Badum  noonae,  almond  oil ; Terminalia  sp.  from  Tanjore. 

20.  Coodivetty  Poondoo  oil. — Allium  sp.  from  Tanjore. 

21.  Malkamnee  oil,  Celastrus  paniculatas  1 from  Madras. 

22.  Nahor  nut  oil ; contributed  by  Major  Hannay. 

23.  Moringa  oil ; Aloringa  pterygospcrma. 

21.  Shammanatie  oil ; contributed  by  W.  B.  Horsley,  from  Palamcottab. 

25.  Hingun  or  Hingota. — Balanites  Egyptiaca,  from  Bombay. 

26.  Dessy  akhrott,  obtained  from  Aleurites  triloba,  the  country  walnut,  from 
Bombay. 

27.  Saul  tree  seed  oil. — Shorea  rohusta. 

28.  Cliendoorookoo  oil,  from  Madura  and  Tinnevelly. 

29.  Coorookoo  oil,  contributed  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Madras,  from 
Madura  and  Tinnevelly. 

30.  Koodree  oil. 

31.  The  collection  of  oils  also  includes  some  very  interesting  vegetable  butters 
and  tallows,  some  of  which  are  almost  entirely  unknown  in  Europe.  The  samples 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  from  Messrs.  Saixte,  of  Cossipore,  have  been  already  alluded  to  ; 
besides  these,  verj^  good  samples  are  contributed  by  the  Commissary-General  of 
Madras,  T.  Bishop,  from  Tanjore  ; and  by  other  exhibitors  from  Malabar,  Madura, 
Tinnevelly,  and  SaraAvak  in  Borneo. 

Three  species  of  Bassia,  indigenous  to  India,  yield  solid  oils  : and  are  remark- 
able for  the  fact,  that  they  supply  at  the  same  time,  saccharine  matter,  spirit,  and 
oil,  fit  for  both  food  and  burning  in  lamps. 

32  Ilpa  oil,  Eloopei  unnay,  expressed  from  the  seed  of  the  illupie  tree,  or 
Bassia  longifolia,  a tree  abundant  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Hindostan  generally.  The  oil  is  white  and  solid  at  common  temperatures^ 
fusing  at  from  70°  to  80  . It  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  both  candles  and  soap.  Specimens  of  this  oil  are  contributed  by  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Madras  and  J.  Key,  and  from  Madura  and  Tinnevelly. 

33.  Epie  oil,  or  mhowa  seed  oil  ; Ippa  noonse,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
mahowa,  or  Bassia  latifolia,  which  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency. The  od  a good  deal  resembles  that  of  the  illupie  tree,  and  may  be  used 
for  similar  purposes.  It  is  solid  at  common  temperatures,  and  begins  to  melt  at 
about  70  . The  specimens  of  this  oil  shown  by  T.  Coplestone,  from  Mangalore, 
were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention  ; it  is  also  sent  from  Canara. 

34.  Phoolwa,  or  vegetable  butter,  expressed  from  the  seed  of  the  choorie,  or 
Bassia  hutyracea,  a tree,  which  though  far  less  generally  abundant  than  the  B- 
longifolia  and  B.  latifolia,  is  common  in  certain  of  the  hill  districts,  especially  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Kemaon  ; in  the  province  of  Dotee,  it  is  so  abundant,  that 
the  oil  is  cheaper  than  ghee,  or  butter,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  it ; it  is  likewise 
commonly  burnt  in  lamps,  for  which  purpose  it  is  preferred  to  cocoa-nut  oil.  It  is 
a white,  solid  fat,  fusible  at  about  120',  and  exhibits  very  little  tendency  to 
become  rancid  when  kept.  Specimens  of  this  oil,  as  prepared  for  food,  are  shown 
from  Kemaon. 

35.  Miniak  Tenkawung,  a solid  oil  of  a pale  greenish  colour,  a good  deal  resem- 
bling the  oils  of  the  Bassia  in  character,  though  rather  more  hard,  and  approaching 
more  in  properties  to  mju-tle  wax.  This  is  probably  the  produce  of  the  tallow  tree 
of  Java,  described  by  Sir  S.  Baffles  under  the  name  of  minyak  kawon  ; and  by 
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Crawford,  as  being  very  common  in  the  western  countries  of  the  Archipelago, 
where  it  is  called  kawan.  Mr.  Crawford  supposes  it  to  he  produced  by  a species 
of  Bassia.  According  to  Mr.  Low,  there  are  several  varieties  of  solid  oil  commonly 
used  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  different 
species  of  Dipterocarpus.  It  is  a hard  yellowish-green  coloured  substance,  brittle, 
and  fusible  at  about  93’,  and  when  fused  solidifies  at  86°.  Specimens  are  contri- 
buted by  the  Singapore  Local  Committee.  It  is  very  easily  bleached,  indeed  by 
mere  exposure  to  air  and  light,  it  becomes  perfectly  white  ; if  not  too  costly,  it 
promises  to  be  a valuable  oil. 

36.  Piney  tallow,  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  peynie  marum,  paenoe,  dammar, 
or  doop  tree,  Valeria  indica,  a large  and  quick -growing  tree,  abundant  in  Malabar 
and  Canara.  A white,  solid  oil,  fusible  at  a temperature  of  97°.  This  oil  makes 
excellent  candles,  especially  when  saponified  and  distilled  in  the  manner  now 
adopted  with  palm  oil,  &c. ; it  has  one  great  advantage  over  cocoa-nut  oil,  that  the 
candles  made  of  it,  do  not  give  out  any  suffocating  acrid  vapours  when  extinguished, 
as  those  made  with  the  latter  oil  do.  Samples  are  shown  by  T.  Coplestone,  from 
Mangalore,  and  from  Malabar  and  Canara. 

37.  Cocum  oil,  or  kokum  butter,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a kind  of  Mangos- 
teen,  G'arcmm  ptw’pwreu,  used  in  various  parts  of  the  peninsula  to  adulterate  ghee 
or  butter,  and  said  to  be  exported  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with 
bears’  grease  in  the  manufacture  of  pomatum.  It  is  a white,  or  pale  greenish  yellow, 
solid  oil,  brittle,  or  rather  friable,  having  a faint,  but  not  unpleasant  smell,  melting 
at  about  95°,  and  when  cooled  after  fusion,  remaining  liquid  to  75°.  Samples  of 
this  oil  are  contributed  from  Bombay. 

38.  Kali  ziri,  or  khatzum,  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  caat  siragum  or 
buckchie,  Vernonia  anthelmintica,  a plant  common  in  Guzerat  and  the  Concan 
Ghats ; there  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  plant  from  which  this  excel- 
lent oil  is  obtained,  the  label  on  one  of  the  specimens  describing  it  as  the  produce 
of  the  Salvadora  persica.  It  is  a bright  green,  solid  oil,  having  a consistence 
intermediate  between  that  of  tallow  and  wax,  fusible  at  about  95°,  and  easily 
bleached ; it  has  a peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic  odour.  Samples  of  this  oil 
are  sent  from  Bombay.  , 

39.  Neem  oil,  Vajqoum  unnay,  obtained  from  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Nim,  Arishto, 
Vaypum,  or  Margosa  tree,  Melia  Azadirachta  ; a large  and  beautiful  tree,  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  oil  is  pale  yellow,  and  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Specimens  are  contributed  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Madras  ; from 
Bellary  ; by  T.  Bishop,  from  Tanjore  ; and  by  J.  Key. 

40.  Gutta  Podah  ; from  Billiton  ; a sort  of  wax,  of  a bright  green  colour,  which 
might  probably  be  advantageously  used  like  the  other  kinds  of  vegetable  wax,  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  associated  with  the  more  easily  fusible  fatty  substances. 

Good  specimens  of  lemon-grass  oil  from  Galle,  are  shown  by  G.  Winter  ; and 
samples  of  cinnamon  and  citron  oils,  and  the  oil  of  the  Bengal  Quince,  or  Adgle 
Marmelos,  from  Ceylon,  are  also  exhibited  ; the  cinnamon  oil  from  Messrs.  Par- 
lett,  O’Halloran,  and  Co.,  of  Colombo,  is  very  good.  There  are  likewise  some 
excellent  specimens  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  intended  to  illustrate  the  process  of  its  manu- 
facture, consisting  of  the  copperah,  or  dried  nut,  the  expressed  oil,  and  the  stearine 
and  elaine  purified,  and  obtained  separately  j for  this  valuable  series  a Prize  Medal 
was  awarded. 
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A valuable  series  of  eighteen  samples  of  Ceylon  oils  is  contributed  by  T.  A. 
PlERis,  of  Kandy,  the  names  of  these  are — 


1.  Castor. 

2.  Rape  seed. 

3.  Gingelly. 

4.  Branjematry. 

5.  Siddharte. 

6.  Kolestesma. 


7.  Kekuna. 

8.  Makula. 

9.  Kadjic. 

10.  Kellooraje. 

11.  Rattee. 

12.  Dorene. 


13.  Koola. 

14.  Balegorande. 

15.  Naarawyeue. 

16.  Mahakoomare. 

17.  Dummele. 

18.  Chaudenade. 


The  oils  Nos.  5 and  7 are  nearly  colourless.  The  value  of  this  collection  would 
have  been  considerably  increased  had  the  specimens  been  accompanied  by  any 
practical  information.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  these  oils,  together 
with  the  series  of  gums  and  resins  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  Myrtle  or  berry  wax,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
exhibited  by  J.  Lindenberg,  of  Worcester  district  (45).  This  is  an  excellerrt 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  when  employed  in  conjurrctiorr  with 
other  solid  fats.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  these  specimens. 

Froirr  Western  Africa  an  irrteresting  collection  of  oils  and  oil  seeds  is  contri- 
buted by  Warwick  Weston  (1),  consisting  of  shea  butter,  or  galarn  butter,  ob- 
tained from  the  fi-uit  of  the  Micaderria,  or  Bassia  Parkii,  a tree  closely  resembling 
the  Bassia  latifolia,  and  other  species  indigeirous  to  Plindostarr.  Accordirrg 
to  Park,  the  tree  is  abundant  in  Barnbara  ; the  oil  is  solid,  of  a greyish  white 
colour,  and  fuses  at  97°.  Specimens  are  also  shown  of  Beynie  seed  and  Grourrd- 
nut  {Aracliis  hyiwgcea),  arrd  of  the  oil  expressed  from  them  ; and  likewise  of 
palm  oil,  and  palm  kernel  oil,  the  former  excellent.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal  for  these  specimens. 

A specimen  of  the  shea  butter  is  also  exhibited  by  Dr.  Me  William,  from  Egga, 
on  the  Biver  Niger  (oa),  which  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A good  specimen  of  Myrtle  or  candle  berry  wax,  accompanied  by  candles  made 
from  it  in  the  crude  unbleached  state,  and  a dried  branch  of  the  plant  itself,  bear- 
ing leaves  and  fruit  from  New  Brunswick,  are  exhibited  by  J.  Chalmers  ; these 
were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Good  samples  of  cocoa-nut  ofi.  are  contributed  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Natural  History  of  the  Mauritius  (4),  and  by  M.  Mellon,  likewise  from  the 
Mauritius  (6). 

Specimens  of  laurel  oil,  from  the  River  Poomeroon,  Essequibo,  and  crab  or 
carapa  oil,  from  the  Essequibo  river,  in  British  Guiana,  are  exhibited  by  J.  S. 
Stutchbury  (52,  63).  The  latter  is  a sort  of  vegetable  butter,  being  sometimes 
solid  and  sometimes  half  fluid,  which  is  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  carapa  or 
y andiroba.  Carapa  Guianensis,  or  Xylocarpus  Carapa,  a large  tree,  abundant 
in  the  forests  of  Guiana  and  Acagie.  It  is  said  to  turn  rancid  very  soon  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  but  this  is  probably  caused  by  the  presence  of  impurities 
arising  from  the  crude  and  imperfect  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared  by  the  natives, 
who  boil  the  kernels,  leave  them  in  a heap  for  a few  days,  then  skin  them,  and 
lastly  reduce  them  into  a paste  in  a wooden  mortar,  which  is  then  spread  on  an 
inclined  board,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  oil  may  melt  and 
gradually  trickle  down  into  a vessel  placed  below  to  receive  it.  The  Jury  awarded 
a Prize  Medal  for  this  specimen. 

Another  sample  of  crab  or  carapa  oil  is  also  shown  in  the  collection  of  Trinidad 
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raw  produce,  exhibited  by  Lord  Harris  (see  p.  170),  as  well  as  a portion  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  of  which  a considerable  quantity  is  obtained  in  that  island,  chiefly  on  the 
eastern  coast ; and  a specimen  of  cacao  butter,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Theobroma  Cacao,  a well-known  white  solid  fat,  fusible  at  about  120  . 

Some  excellent  ohve  oil,  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  is  exhibited  by  R. 
Hallet  and  Sons  (5).  Independent  of  its  interest  as  coming  from  a colony,  this 
oil  deserves  notice  for  its  clearness,  colour,  and  flavour  ; it  was  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

A good  sample  of  olive  oil  from  South  Australia  is  also  exhibited  by  the  Colo- 
nization Assurance  Corporation,  in  their  series  of  Western  Australian  raw 
produce  (see  p.  170).  They  also  show  some  sandal-wood  nut  oil  and  tar  from  Guild- 
ford ; some  distilled  oil  of  the  Leptospermum,  which  it  is  stated  may  be  obtained 
in  any  quantity  ; and  a similar  oil  produced  by  distillation  from  the  Eucalyptus 
2')iperita,  a powerful  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  evidently  very  similar,  if  not  altoge- 
ther identical  with  the  oil  of  Cajeput.  The  characters  of  these  two  oils  are  very 
similar,  and  without  some  care  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another 
by  the  odour ; the  leptospermum  oil  has  a slight  tinge  of  yellow,  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  O' 9035  ; the  eucalyptus  oil  is  colourless,  and  has  a density  of  O' 91 45.  It 
is  probable  that  these  oils  might  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture 
of  varnish,  they  readily  dissolve  copal,  and  when  its  solution  is  spread  over  any 
surface,  the  oil  soon  evaporates,  and  leaves  a hard,  brilliant,  and  uniform  coating 
of  the  resin  ; these  oils  are  specially  worthy  of  attention. 

A remarkably  good  sample  of  oil  of  peppermint  is  shown  by  H.  G.  and  L.  B. 
Hotchkiss,  of  Lyons,  New  York  (156) ; for  this  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn  oil,  is  contributed  by  B.  B. 
Kirtland,  of  Greenbush,  New  York  (84). 

An  excellent  series  of  samples  of  Austrian  linseed  and  linseed  oil  is  exhibited 
by  A.  Steinbock,  of  St.  Georgia,  near  Manthausen  (103),  consisting  of  tipper 
Austrian  and  Moravian  seed,  together  with  oil  of  first  and  second  quality,  both 
raw  and  prepared  for  drying,  extracted  from  both  sorts  of  seed.  F or  the  superior 
quality  of  these  oils  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Some  good  Hungarian  rape  oil,  in  its  crude  state,  and  likewise  refined,  is  shown 
by  C.  T.  Malvieux,  of  Pesth  (102)  ; this  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

The  chief  oils  shown  in  the  Belgian  collection  are  of  animal  origin,  hut  there  are 
also  several  good  vegetable  oils.  L.  E.  Bissfi,  of  Anderlecht,  near  Brussels  (87), 
exhibits  remarkably  fine  clear  samples  of  refined  vegetable  oil : for  these  the 
Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal.  Good  linseed  oil,  prepared  for  the  use  of  painters, 
and  purified  colza  oil,  are  contributed  by  F.  Vanderstraeten,  of  Brussels  (84), 
L.  Claude,  of  Brussels  (85)  shows  extra  refined  pale  rape  purified  for  burning  in 
lamps,  as  a substitute  for  sperm ; and  Debbault-Delacroix,  of  Courtrai  (92), 
exhibits  some  good  colza  oil,  both  raw  and  purified.  These  three  the  Jury  seve- 
rally deemed  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  vegetable  wax  from  China  is  contributed  by  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Shanghae  ; this  substance,  from  its  high  melting  point,  and  other  physical  charac- 
ters, has  of  late  attracted  a good  deal  of  attention  ; it  is  admirably  adapted  as  a 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  The  Jury,  therefore,  deemed  it  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention.  A remarkable  vegetable  wax  from  Japan  is  also  shown. 
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Samples  of  castor  oil,  lettuce  oil,  safflower  oil,  turnip-seed  oil,  oil  of  nielle  or 
nigella,  linseed  oil,  and  oil  of  cotton  seed,  are  shown  in  the  Egyptian  collection  ; 
the  latter  is  the  most  remarkable  ; the  series  of  Egyptian  oils  was  deemed  worthy 
of  Special  Mention. 

Cotton  seed  oil  in  the  raw  state,  and  the  same  refined  and  bleached  by  a patent 
process,  are  exhibited  by  De  GLminy,  of  Marseilles,  where  the  manufacture  of  this 
oil  from  Egyptian  seed  and  its  purification  are  now  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent  (1613).  For  this  specimen  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Specimens  of  various  volatile  oils  are  shown  by  Hughes,  junior,  of  Grasse,  Var 
(881).  These  oils  are  prepared  by  a direct  process  of  distillation,  discovered  by 
the  exhibitor  about  a year  since,  and  by  means  of  which  the  oil  is  at  once  obtained 
in  a state  of  purity,  so  that  no  subsequent  rectification  is  required.  By  this  pro- 
cess volatile  oils  are  manufactured  for  the  use  of  perfumers,  in  a highly  economical 
manner,  and  a superior  product  is  obtained  both  in  regard  to  colour,  and  likewise 
in  respect  to  delicacy  of  odour.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  these 
oils. 

Specimens  of  volatile  oils  prepared  for  the  use  of  perfumers,  are  also  exhibited 
by  C.  D.  Meko,  of  Grasse,  Var  (1356).  For  these  likewise  the  Jury  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal. 

Samples  of  very  superior  bleached  oil,  for  the  use  of  painters  and  varnish 
makers,  are  contributed  by  E.  F.  Haro,  of  Paris  (866).  The  Jury  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal  for  these  specimens. 

Some  very  interesting  specimens  of  artificial  volatile  oils  and  perfumed  essences 
are  shown  by  M.  A.  C.  Collas,  of  Paris  (801).  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal 
for  these. 

Some  very  good  bleached  oil,  prepared  for  the  use  of  painters,  is  shown 
by  He  E-OULZ,  of  Paris  (1466)  ; this  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Men- 
tion. 

A very  fine  cake  of  purified  camphor  is  exhibited  by  W.  Conrad,  of  Paris 
(1156) : this  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable,  Mention. 

Purified  oil,  prepared  for  the  use  of  watchmakers,  for  diminishing  friction  in 
machinery,  and  for  fire-arms,  &c.,  is  shown  by  F.  Jolly,  of  Mer,  Loire-et-Cher 
(276). 

Oil  for  lamps  and  machinery  of  various  sorts,  is  also  exhibited  by  M.  Moreau 
(325). 

Purified  linseed  oil,  and  oil  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead,  are  shown  by  Renault, 
of  Bordeaux. 

A number  of  good  samples  of  oils  are  shown  by  various  exhibitors,  in  the  very 
interesting  collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  Algeria,  contributed  by  the  Minister 
of  War  (see  p.  165).  In  particular,  the  series  shown  by  Curtet,  junior,  of  Bab-el- 
Oued  (22),  deserves  notice ; it  consists  of  good  specimens  of  the  oil  of  linseed, 
sunflower,  cameline,  sesamum,  mardia,  castor,  olive,  colza,  mustard  and  cotton 
seed,  together  with  the  seeds  from  which  they  are  expressed.  The  Jury  awarded 
a Prize  Medal  for  this  series. 

A good  collection  of  oils  is  also  shown  by  H.  J.  Mercurin,  of  Cheragas  (37) 
including  olive  oil  of  1850,  and  a series  of  essential  oils,  for  the  use  of  perfumers, 
namely — 
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1.  Bigararde, 

2.  Citrine. 

3.  Melarose. 

4.  Absinthe. 

5.  Myrthe. 


6.  Rose. 

7.  Geranium. 

8.  Jasmin. 

9.  Citron. 

10.  Portugal. 


11.  Petit  grain. 

12.  Neroli. 

13.  Cedrat. 

14.  Bergamotte. 


For  this  also  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Fine  samples  of  olive  oil,  prepared  in  1850,  are  likewise  exhibited  by  J.  Borde, 
of  Philipville,  Constantine  (9),  and  E.  F.  Maffre,  of  Bougie,  Constantine  (35) : 
these  were  each  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A series  of  volatile  oils,  or  essences,  are  also  contributed  by  P.  SiMOUNET  (51), 
consisting  of — 


1.  Sauge. 

2.  Absinthe. 

3.  Verveine. 

4.  Citronine. 


5.  Citron  zeste 

6.  Melarose. 

7.  Portugal  zeste. 


8.  Bigarrarde. 

9.  NeserL 
10.  Neroli. 


Pine-needle  oil,  a volatile  liquid  obtained  during  the  desiccation  of  pine  leaves, 
or  needles,  in  preparing  a fibrous  material  for  the  use  of  upholsterers  (see  p.  244), 
is  exhibited  by  C.  G.  Fabian,  of  Humboldsaw,  near  Breslaw  (95)  ; this  was  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Purified  oil,  intended  for  the  use  of  watchmakers,  is  exhibited  by  J.  L.  F. 
Schramm,  of  Dessau  (806). 

Fair  samples  of  rape  seed,  and  rape  oil,  from  Holland,  are  shown  by  A.  De 
Haan,  of  Rotterdam  (9) ; these  were  considered  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A large  number  of  exhibitors  of  olive  and  other  oils  is  found  in  the  Portuguese 
collections ; amongst  these  may  be  specified  fine  samples  of  olive  oil  from  J.  L. 
De  Catheiros  Menezes  (460-1)  ; from  Almeida  Praenca  (462-3-4) ; from  De 
Maudo  (465-6)  ; from  J.  Larcher  (467-8)  ; from  the  Count  De  Farrobo 
(469-70) ; from  J.  B.  Pinto  (471-2) ; from  Almeida  Silva  and  Co.  (473-4-5-6-7 
and  480) ; from  J.  D.  Albuquerque-Mello  (478-9)  ; from  the  Marquis  DE 
Ficalho  (481-2)  ; and  from  the  Count  DE  Linhares  (483-4) ; each  of  these  was 
deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Excellent  specimens  of  several  volatile  oils,  including  those  of  lavender,  juniper, 
rosemary,  and  lemon,  are  sent  by  F.  M.  C.  Leal  (497-500)  ; for  these  the  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Very  good  samples  of  palm  and  ground-nut  (aracliis)  oils,  from  Angola,  are 
exhibited  by  F.  R.  Batalha  (495a)  ; these  were  deemed  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention.  Fair  samples  of  castor,  linseed,  and  almond  oils  are  likewise  shown 
by  V.  Burnay  (493),  from  Estremadura. 

From  the  Linsinsk  Forest  Institute  (83),  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg, 
district  of  Czarskoe  sielo,  are  samples  of  the  empyreumatic  volatile  oil,  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  birch  bark ; this  substance  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  Russia  leather,  and  gives  it  that  peculiar  and  agreeable  odour  which 
helps  to  preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  This  oil  has  a dark  brown  or 
almost  black  colour,  is  somewhat  thick,  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  0*939.  Its 
odour  is  strong,  disagreeable,  and  emp3rreumatic ; when  poured  upon  paper  it 
forms  a brown  greasy  stain,  which,  however,  soon  dries,  and  after  a short  time, 
when  the  empyreumatic  odour  is  dissipated,  there  remains  only  the  peculiar  and 
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agreeable  scent  which  belongs  to  Russia  leather.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal  for  these  specimens. 

Fine  samples  of  walnut,  linseed,  coleseed,  and  castor  oils,  are  exhibited  by 
Girardi  Brothers,  of  Turin  (5).  Good  olive  oil  is  also  shown  by  the  Chevalier 
Mancu  Simone,  of  Sassari  (15)  ; and  by  S.  Mesina,  of  Nuoro  (31)  ; and  some 
good  linseed  oil  is  contributed  by  J.  Calvi,  of  Genoa  (22).  These  were  severally 
deemed  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  Spanish  collections,  an  excellent  sample  of  the  essential  oil  of  lemons  is 
shown  by  J.  Canales,  of  Malaga  (2I2a).  For  this  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal.  The  manufacture  of  olive  oil  in  Spain  has  undergone  very  considerable 
improvement  during  the  last  few  years ; in  particular,  the  process  for  exjiressing 
the  oil  has  been  rendered  more  rapid  and  effectual  by  the  introduction  of  the 
hydraulic  press,  and  thus  the  injurious  consequences  which  resulted  from  the 
partial  fermentation  of  the  fruit  are  avoided. 

Fine  samples  are  contributed  by  the  province  of  Almeria  (161)  ; from  Albur- 
querque,  by  C.  S.  Montesinos,  of  Badajoz  (167)  ; from  Almadovar  del  Rio, 
by  the  province  of  Cordova  (165),  being  the  produce  of  the  wild  olive  ; from 
the  village  of  Nigiielas,  by  J.  Zayas,  of  Granada  (1 68) ; from  Santa  Fe,  by 
A.  Diez  de  Ribera,  of  Granada  (172) ; by  M.  Fernandez,  of  Malaga  (169)  ; 
and  by  the  province  of  Seville  (171).  These  were  severally  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

Samples  of  olive  oil  are  hkewise  exhibited  by  the  Agricultural  Board  of 
Valencia,  from  D.  Y.  Tortosa,  and  D.  J.  Cairascosa  (173);  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  of  Cordova  ; and  by  the  Count  of  Sobradiel,  of  Saragossa  (1 7Ij- 

A specimen  of  linseed  oil,  from  Lorea,  is  contributed  by  D. , of  Murcia  (170) ; 

and  nut  oil  from  Oviedo,  by  D.  S.  Alvarez  Calleja  (166). 

A cake  of  hard  vegetable  wax,  obtained  from  a plant  indigenous  to  the  northern 
parts  of  St.  Domingo,  is  contributed  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  amongst  the  other 
raw  produce  of  that  island.  It  is  not  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  candles  alone, 
but  like  the  berry  wax  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  serves  very  well  to  mix  with 
other  fatty  substances  (see  p.  197). 

A few  samples  of  oils  are  contributed  from  Tunis,  including,  besides  some  of  the 
common  fixed  oils,  samples  of  several  of  the  volatile  oils  used  in  perfumery 
especially  the  oil  or  otto  of  roses,  and  of  jasmine,  together  with  a few  mixed 
essences,  such  as  those  of  quince,  orange,  benzoin,  aloes,  &c. 

Some  good  specimens  of  linseed  oil,  and  of  rape  oil,  both  refined  and  unrefined, 
are  shown  by  JOSEPH  OwEN,  of  Copenhagen  (41) ; these  were  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

The  Turkish  collection  of  raw  produce  includes  a numerous  and  interesting 
series  of  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  from  various  localities,  the  former  include 


following 

(see  p.  165)  : — 

1.  Almond 

- 

- Damascus. 

81  Olive 

- Adramati. 

2.  Castor 

- 

- Asia  Minor. 

9.  ,, 

- Mentesche. 

3.  Laurel 

- 

- Djendgiva. 

10.  , , 

- Tripoli. 

4.  Linseed 

- 

- Constantinople. 

11.  ,, 

- Erzeroum. 

5.  Olive  - 

- 

- Damascus. 

12.  Sesamum  - 

- Constantinople. 

6.  ,, 

- 

- Broosa. 

13. 

- Beyrout. 

7.  ,, 

VOL.  I. 

- 

- Candia 

14.  Sunflower  - 

- Moldavia. 
2 D 
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Amongst  the  volatile  oils  from  Turkey,  the  oil  or  attar  of  roses,  and  the  oil  of 
geranium  or  andropogon  used  to  mix  with  and  adulterate  oil  of  roses,  are  specially 
worthy  of  mention.  The  oil  of  orange  flowers  is  also  deserving  of  notice.  The 
series  of  Turkish  oils  shown  includes  the  following ; — 


1.  Almonds,  bitter  - 

Sara. 

13.  Peppermint - 

- Kezar. 

2.  Fennel 

Broosa. 

14. 

- Carlova. 

3.  Geranium  - 

Mecca. 

15. 

- Saida. 

4.  Laurel 

Salouica. 

16.  Rosemary  - 

- Smyrna. 

5.  Lavender  - 

Broosa. 

17.  Rose  - 

- Kazemlik. 

6.  Lemon 

Salonica. 

18.  Sage  - 

- EUiferm. 

7.  „ - - 

Scio. 

19.  ,,  - - 

- Constantinople. 

8.  Orange  flowers  - 

Constantinople, 

20.  Sabine 

- Broosa. 

9.  Origanum  - 

Salonica. 

21.  Spike  - 

- Broosa. 

10.  ,,  - - 

Carlova. 

22,  Turpentine  - 

- Constantinople. 

11.  - 

Kezar. 

23. 

- Broosa. 

12.  Peppermint- 

Jauina. 

24. 

- Nicomedia. 

Good  samples  of  olive  oil  are  exhibited  in  the  Tuscan  collection  by  C.  T.  Orsetti, 
of  Lucca,  from  the  hilly  districts  near  that  place  (31)  ; by  Euschi  Brothers,  from 
Calici,  near  Pisa  (32)  ; by  D.  Pacini,  from  Buti,  near  Pisa  (33) ; and  by  the 
Chevalier  C.  A.  Saracini,  of  Sienna,  from  Castel-nuovo,  Berardenga,  near  Sienna 
(34).  These  were  severally  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Section  111— Dyes  and  Colours. 

The  arts  of  d3ung  and  printing  in  colours  have  undergone  very  considerable 
modifications  during  the  last  half-century,  and  perhaps  no  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses have  received  more  important  assistance  from  the  labours  of  chemists. 
Dyeing  is  purely  a chemical  operation ; and  consequently  it  has  improved  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  advance  made  in  the  investigation  of  those  chemical  laws 
which  regulate  the  formation  of  colour,  and  the  union  of  colouring  matter  with 
the  various  vegetable  and  animal  substances  which  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  dyer.  A vast  number  of  new  colouring  materials  have  been  discovered  or 
made  available,  and  improved  modes  have  been  devised  of  economically  appl3ung 
those  already  in  use  ; so  that  the  dyer  of  the  present  time  employs  many  substances, 
of  the  very  existence  of  which  his  practical  predecessors  were  wholly  ignorant. 
From  the  increased  use  of  many  of  the  vegetable  colours,  and  from  the  improved 
modes  of  applying  the  colouring  matters,  a demand  has  naturally  sprung  up  for 
various  dye-stuffs  ; and  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  dyeing  materials  of 
distant  countries  are  beginning  to  excite  the  attention  of  practical  men ; for 
though  they  have  long  been  acquainted  with  many  of  these  substances,  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  progress  of  the  art  has  rendered  their  use  desirable,  or  even 
practicable. 

At  the  present  time,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  dye-stuffs  used 
in  Great  Britain  are  derived  from  foreign  countries.  The  following  Table  shows 
the  quantity  of  some  of  the  chief  of  those  substances  imported  in  the  years  1848, 
1849,  and  1850 ; but  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  includes  that  imported  for 
re-exportation,  as  well  as  that  retained  for  home  consumption  by  our  manufac- 
turers : — 
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184S 

1849 

1850 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cochineal  - - - 

18,380 

18,254 

22,451 

Fustic  - - - - 

154,320 

175,840 

- 

Indigo  - - - - 

59,127 

81,332 

70,482 

Lac  dye  - - _ 

4,449 

13,585 

18,124 

Logwood  - - - 

463,840 

479,840 

693,800 

Madder  _ _ _ 

220,724 

254,722 

261,861 

Nicaragua  wood 

47 , 220 

54,020 

- 

Safflower  - - - 

8,144 

10,452 

- 

Yellow-berries  - 

5,421 

7,761 

“ 

The  proportion  in  which  some  of  the  principal  dye-stuffs  are  supplied  by 
different  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  Table,  which  represents  the  imports 
for  1849 


Logwood. 

Madder. 

Fustic. 

Indigo. 

Lac  Dye. 

Safflower. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

East  Indian  Empire 

_ 

- 

- 

424 

- 

77,793 

13,546 

10,308 

British  Guiana  & West  Indies 

84,120 

- 

25,140 

73 

- 

_ 

British  JSIorth  America 

_ 

4,460 

_ 

420 

_ 

_ 

Malta  - _ _ 

_ 

- 

2,246 

_ 

_ 

_ 

France  - - - 

_ 

- 

80,568 

_ 

_ 

53 

Holland  - - - 

- 

_ 

- 

31,570 

- 

- 

- 

Spain  - _ _ 

_ 

_ 

- 

4,091 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Naples  - _ _ 

- 

- 

- 

34,632 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Turkey  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

99,701 

- 

- 

- 

- 

United  States  - 

_ 

- 

44,340 

169 

15,920 

45 

39 

- 

Central  America 

_ 

_ 

2,520 

_ 

- 

2,494 

_ 

_ 

Mexico  - - - 

- 

- 

144,860 

_ 

13,080 

- 

- 

_ 

Cuba  _ _ _ 

- 

_ 

2,580 

_ 

42,340 

14 

_ 

New  Granada  - 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

56,640 

317 

_ 

Hayti  - _ _ 

- 

- 

122,320 

2,560 

- 

- 

_ 

Honduras 

_ 

- 

72,960 

14 

214 

- 

_ 

Brazil  - _ _ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

11,800 

- 

_ 

_ 

Chili  - - - 

420 

_ 

216 

- 

_ 

Venezuela 

_ 

_ 

6,860 

3 

Miscellaneous 

- 

- 

1,260 

1,321 

1,066 

163 

- 

91 

Total 

- 

- 

479,840 

254,722 

175,840 

81,332 

13,585 

10,452 

The  series  of  dye-stuffs,  included  in  the  collection  of  Liverpool  imports,  con- 


sists  of  the  following  : — 

Alkanet  - - - Anchusa  tinctoria  - 

Smyrna  - 

1849 

Tons. 

1850 

Tons. 

- 

- 

» » ~ ~ 

Hamburg 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Barwood  - 

- 

- 

Baphia  nitida  - 

Sierra  Leone  - 

- 

- 

400 

350 

Brazil  wood 

- 

- 

Csesalpinia  Braziliensis  - 

Eio  de  Janeiro 

- 

- 

1800 

3120 

BraziUetto 

- 

„ Bahamensis  - 

New  Providence 

- 

- 

180 

96 

Camwood 

- 

- 

Baphia  nitida 

Sierra  Leone  - 

- 

- 

180 

210 

Flavine  - 

- 

- 

(YeUow  dye)  - - - 

New  York 

- 

- 

- 

70 

Fustic 

- 

- 

Maclura  tinctoria  - 

St.  Domingo  - 

- 

- 

100 

420 

99 

- 

- 

» » ~ 

SavaniUa 

- 

- 

400 

1450 

99  ~ 

- 

- 

» }>  ~ 

Cuba 

- 

- 

300 

1220 

Garancine 

- 

- 

(Madder  red)  - - - 

France  - 

- 

- 

2340 

2985 

Green  ebony 

- 

- 

Sacandra  ovalifolia 

Brazil  - 

- 

- 

36 

30 

Indigo 

- 

- 

Indigofera  tinctoria 

Calcutta  - 

- 

- 

10 

7 

99  “■ 

- 

- 

Bombay  - 

- 

- 

3 

2 

99  ~ 

- 

- 

„ anil 

Brazil 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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1819 

1S50 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Logwood  - 

- 

Hsematoxylon  Campechi- 

Honduras 

- 

- 

1330 

1300 

anum. 

— — 

- 

>7  77  " " 

Tobasco  - 

- 

420 

390 

- 

77  77  ” 

Campeacliy 

- 

- 

1700 

1860 

^Madder  - 

- 

Rubia  tiuctoria 

Naples 

- 

- 

))  " 

_ 

77  77  “ " 

Seville 

_ 

_ 

— — 

- 

77  77  - 

Marseilles 

- 

- 

>2340 

2985 

- 

77  77  - — 

Rotterdam 

- 

- 

! 

JMimjeet  - 

- 

Rubia  cordifolia  - 

Bombay  and  Calcutta 

- 

405 

525 

Nicaragua  wood 

- 

Ctesalpinia  ecliinata 

Lima 

- 

- 

400 

1570 

OrcheUa  weed 

- 

RocceUa  - - - - 

Valparaiso 

- 

- 

— 

2 

» » 

- 

77  - - — 

Cape  de  Verd 

- 

- 

— 

8 

Quercitron  bark 

- 

Quercus  tinctoria  - 

Philadelphia  - 

- 

- 

296 

514 

Red  Sanders  - 

- 

Pterocarpus  santalinus 

Calcutta  - 

- 

- 

120 

246 

Safflower  - 

- 

Cartbamus  tinctorius  - 

- 

- 

11 

4 

» ~ ~ 

- 

77  77 

Bombay  - 

- 

- 

18 

12 

Sappan  - 

- 

Csesafinnia  .sappan 

Calcutta  - 

- 

- 

75 

120 

Turmeric 

- 

Cui’cuma  longa 

Bombay  and  Calcutta 

- 

140 

414 

Yellow  berries 

_ 

Rhamnus  infectorius  - 

Levant  1 

- 

77  77 

Smyi’ua  j 

- 

- 

113 

115 

Young  fustic  - 

- 

Rhus  cotinus 

Zante 

- 

- 

276 

356 

The  series  of  Hull  imports  includes  samples  of  alkanet  root  and  madder ; the 
yearly  average  imports  being  about  60  cwts.  of  the  former,  and  18,500  cwts.  of 
the  latter. 

A numerous  and  highly  instructive  collection  of  dye-stuffs  is  exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  Burch,  of  Sewardstone  (77),  consisting  of  the  different  substances 
employed  as  dyes,  mordants,  &c.,  in  dyeing;  forming  altogether  a complete 
illustration  of  the  operations  of  the  dyer  and  calico  printer,  and  accompanied  by 
specimens  exhibiting  the  various  stages  through  which  silk,  wool,  and  cotton 
fabrics  have  to  pass  in  the  processes  of  the  dyer. 

The  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing,  although  involving  very  different  processes  of 
manipulation,  are,  as  regards  the  chemical  basis  of  their  operations,  essentially  the 
same.  Dyeing  consists  in  staining  the  whole  surface  of  a fabric  with  the  same 
colour  ; which  is  effected  generally  by  immersing  it  in  a bath,  or  a series  of  baths, 
more  or  less  heated  ; by  which  means  the  fibre  becomes  penetrated  with  the 
colouring  matters  thus  brought  in  contact  with  it. 

Printing,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  staining  the  surface  of  a piece  of  cloth 
in  parts,  with  one  or  more  colours,  or,  if  entirely  covered,  it  is  by  a variety  of 
colours  arranged  in  patterns.  In  order  to  effect  this  partial  staining,  and  obtain 
due  clearness  of  outline  in  the  figure,  a decoction  or  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter,  or  of  a proper  metallic  solution  or  mordant,  by  means  of  which  the 
colouring  matter  is  to  be  subsequently  fixed,  is  thickened  by  mucilage  of  some 
kind,  usually  either  gum  or  starch,  in  order  to  prevent  its  running  or  spreading 
beyond  the  parts  intended  to  be  dyed ; this  mucilage  is  taken  on  the  surface  of 
the  printing  blocks,  and  impressed  in  proper  order  on  the  cloth.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  dry,  and  is  afterwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  colour,  either 
subjected  to  the  action  of  steam,  which  merely  .softens  the  mucilage  and  fixes  the 
colouring  matter  in  the  cloth  without  wetting  it,  or,  if  a mordant,  it  is  placed  in  a 
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warm  bath  with  colouring  matter,  which  becomes  fixed  only  on  those  paids  on 
which  the  mordant  has  been  printed,  after  which  the  mucilage  is  readily  washed 
away. 

But  although  the  operations  of  dyeing  and  printing  are  thus  to  some  extent 
different,  yet  the  dye-stuffs  or  colouring  matters  used  are  entirely  the  same,  and 
are  applied  to  produce  the  same  results  ; so  that,  in  fact,  the  art  of  colour- 
printing, setting  apart  pattern  designing,  may  be  regarded  as  a mere  modification 
of  the  art  of  dyeing. 

In  the  processes  of  fixing  colouring  matters,  it  is  found  that  there  are  many 
substances  capable  of  affording  very  beautiful,  useful,  and  lasting  colours,  which 
have  not  of  themselves  alone  a sufficient  affinity  for  the  fibre,  but  which  never- 
theless may  be  easily  combined  with  it  through  the  agency  of  certain  other 
substances  not  in  themselves  colouring  matters,  but  which  have  an  affinity  both 
for  the  substance  of  the  fabric  and  also  for  the  colouring  matters,  by  which  means 
the  colouring  matters  are  effectually  united  with  the  fibre.  These  substances,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  metallic  solutions,  are  termed  mordants,  and  besides  their 
peculiar  action  in  changing  the  hues  of  the  colouring  matters,  are  the  means  by 
which  some  of  the  most  lasting,  and  therefore  most  useful,  dyes  are  attained.  The 
bases  of  the  mordants  chiefly  used  are  the  oxides  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  alumina, 
in  combination  mth  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  acetic,  and  other  acids.  From  the 
great  diversity  of  substances  used  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  including  metals  and  metallic 
compounds,  woods,  flowers,  roots,  barks,  leaves,  fruits,  insects,  &c.,  all  of  which 
require  essentially  different  treatment,  there  is  necessarily  considerable  variety  in 
the  methods  and  processes  employed  ; and  this  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
different  nature  of  the  substances  dyed — such  as  wool,  silk,  leather,  cotton,  flax, 
and  wood. 

In  the  substances  of  the  greatest  importance — wool,  silk,  and  cotton — experience 
shows  that  the  colouring  matter  which  suits  the  nature  of  one  does  not  necessarily 
suit  that  of  another  ; and  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  the  process  of  dyeing  those  three 
substances  is  so  distinct  as  to  have  caused  the  dyers  to  be  generally  divided  into 
woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  dyers.  It  is  found  that,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  strong 
mineral  acids,  which  are  employed  both  to  brighten,  and,  assisted  by  heat,  to  fix 
some  colouring  matters,  an  important  difference  exists  between  wool,  or  silk,  and 
cotton.  Animal  substances  will  bear  uninjured  a much  greater  proportion  of 
acid,  and  of  the  two,  wool  being  the  coarser  fibre,  is  less  easily  injured  than  silk  ; 
but  both  will  bear  with  advantage  a proportion  of  acid  which  would  corrode  and 
destroy  the  fibre  of  cotton.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  very  cautious  in  the 
use  of  acids  on  cotton  goods,  and  the  dyeing  of  a mixed  fabric  constitutes  one  of  the 
nicest  parts  of  the  art,  w'here  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  fibres  has  to  be 
printed  with  perhaps  six  or  eight  brilliant  colours  at  the  same  time. 

In  illustration  of  these  processes,  Mr.  Burch  shows  a complete  collection  of  the 
various  chemical  agents  employed  by  the  dyer,  including  acids,  alkaline  and  alka- 
line salts  ; metallic  salts  used  both  as  mordants  and  in  the  formation  of  metallic 
colours,  and  a very  numerous  series  of  vegetable  and  animal  dye-stuffs.  The 
mode  of  flock  printing,  and  the  manner  in  which  several  colours  are  successfully 
apjfiied,  is  also  well  illustrated.  The  more  important  of  these  substances  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows  : — 
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1 . Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol. 

2.  Muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis. 

4.  Niti’o-muriatic  acid. 

6.  Acetic  or  pyrohgneous  acid. 

6.  Citric  acid. 

7.  Tartaric  acid. 

8.  Oxalic  acid. 

9.  Iron  sulphate,  or  green  vitriol. 

10.  Ditto  acetate,  or  iron  hquor. 

11.  Ditto  nitrate. 

12.  Ditto  chloride,  or  muriate. 

13.  Tin  chloride,  or  muriate. 

1 4.  Ditto  ferroprussiate. 

15.  Alumina. 

16.  Alum. 

17.  Alumina,  acetate. 


18.  Copper  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol. 

19.  Ditto  chloride,  or  muriate. 

20.  Ditto  nitrate. 

21.  Ditto  acetate. 

22.  Lead,  nitrate. 

23.  Ditto  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead. 

24.  Zinc  sulphate,  or  white  vitriol. 

25.  Potassa  carbonate,  or  pearlash. 

26.  Ditto  bitartrate,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

27.  Potash  binoxalate,  or  salt  of  sori’el. 

28.  Ditto  ferroprussiate. 

29.  Ditto  chromate. 

30.  Ditto  bichromate. 

31.  Soda,  carbonate. 

32.  Ammonia  muriate,  or  sal  ammoniac. 

33.  Lime,  quick. 

34.  Ditto  chloride,  or  bleaching  powder. 


All  these  substances  are  used  by  the  dyer,  either  in  preparing  the  fibre  to 
receive  colouring  matter,  or  as  mordants  to  enable  it  to  combine  with  the  colour, 
in  the  direct  formation  of  coloured  compounds,  to  heighten  animal  or  vegetable 
colours,  or  as  “ resists,'^  or  “ discharges,”  either  serving  to  prevent  certain  parts 
of  the  fabric  to  which  they  have  been  applied  from  receiving  any  colour  in  the 
vat,  or  to  discharge  or  to  remove  it  in  places  when  the  whole  has  been  dyed  one 
uniform  colour.  For  this  important  series  a Prize  Medal  was  awarded. 

The  dye-stuffs  exhibited  are  as  follows  ; — ■ 


Colouring  Matters  or  Dye-stuffs. 

1.  Logwood,  obtained  from  Campeachy  in  South  America,  the  wood  of  the 
Hcematoxylon  CampecJdanum : it  is  exhibited,  1st,  in  the  block  ; 2nd,  in  the 
chips  as  cut  up  for  the  dyers’  use  ; 3rd,  an  aqueous  extract  of  the  hematin,  or 
coloiuing  principle  ; 4th,  the  extract  or  hematin  in  the  dry  state  ; 5th,  the  colouring 
matter  precipitated  with  iron,  with  which  it  forms  a black  dye  ; 6th,  precipitated 
with  tin,  with  which  it  forms  a purple  dye  ; 7th,  with  alum,  a purple  dye  ; 8th, 
with  copper,  a brown.  Specimens  are  shown  of  these  various  colours  dyed  on 
cotton,  silk,  and  wool. 

2.  Peachwood,  or  Nicaragua  wood  from  Lima,  South  America ; the  wood 

of  a Goisalpinia,  exhibited  in  the  block,  chips,  aqueous  extract,  and  the  colouring 
matter  precipitated  black  with  iron,  red  with  tin,  red  vdth  alum,  and  brown  with 
copper.  Specimens  of  d3ung  on  silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  * 

3.  Sappanwood,  from  Siam,  the  wood  of  the  Ccesalpinia  sappan,  exhibited 
in  the  block,  chips,  aqueous  extract,  and  precipitated  dark  brown  with  iron,  red 
with  tin  and  with  alum,  brown  with  copper  ; with  dyed  samples. 

4.  Fustic,  from  Cuba,  the  wood  of  the  Rhus  cotinus,  exhibited  in  the  block, 
chips,  aqueous  extract,  and  the  colouring  matter  precipitated,  olive  brown,  with 
iron,  yellow  with  tin,  and  yellow  with  alum ; with  dyed  samples. 

5.  Ebony,  the  wood  of  the  Diospyros  ehenum,  exhibited  in  the  block,  chips, 
aqueous  extract,  and  the  colouring  matter  precipitated,  olive  brown  with  iron, 
yellow  with  tin  and  with  alum  ; with  dyed  samples. 

6.  Barwood,  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa ; the  wood  of  the  Baphia  nitidaij); 
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exhibited  in  the  block,  chips,  aqueous  extract,  and  the  colouring  matter  precipi- 
tated, dark  brown  with  iron,  red  with  zinc,  red  with  alum,  brown  with  copper ; 
with  dyed  samples. 

7.  Camwood,  from  Sierra  Leone,  the  wood  of  the  Baphia  nitida,  shown  in  the 
block,  chips,  aqueous  extract,  and  the  colouring  matter  precipitated,  black  with 
iron,  red  with  tin,  red  with  alum;  with  dyed  samples. 

8.  Indigo,  from  the  East  Indies,  a well  known  blue  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  process  of  dyeing  with  indigo, 
consists  in  deoxidizing  it,  or  depriving  it  of  a portion  of  its  oxygen,  when  it 
assumes  a green  hue,  becomes  soluble  in  water,  and  then  readily  enters  the  pores 
of  the  cloth  immersed  in  the  indigo  vat ; when  the  cloth  is  properly  saturated,  it 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  indigo  speedily  reabsorbs  oxygen, 
and  again  assumes  its  original  colour  and  its  stability,  or,  if  united  with  a yellow 
colouring  matter,  the  result  is  a green.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  lump,  in  powder, 
in  its  green  deoxidized  state  dissolved  in  water,  and  also  in  a state  of  pulp,  or 
minute  subdivision,  effected  by  treating  it  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  ; in  the  last 
case  it  is  not  a “ fast”  dye,  but  by  the  first  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  permanent  colours.  Samples  of  indigo  dyes  are  shown. 

9.  Woad,  from  France  and  the  north  of  Europe,  a colouring  matter  analo- 
gous to  indigo,  but  of  a duller  hue,  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  Isatis  tinc- 
toria ; it  is  now  but  little  used.  Exhibited  in  the  lump. 

10.  Quercitron  bark,  from  South  America,  the  bark  of  the  Qnercus  tinc- 
toria; it  is  exhibited  in  the  crusted  or  ground  state,  in  the  aqueous  extract, 
and  the  colouring  matter  precipitated,  olive-brown  with  iron,  and  yellow  with 
alum  ; dyed  samples  are  shown. 

11.  Alder  bark,  the  bark  of  the  common  alder  of  Great  Britain.  Alnus 
glutinosa,  shown  as  chips,  as  aqueous  extract,  and  the  colouring  matter  precipi- 
tated, grey  with  iron,  and  pale  amber  with  alum. 

12.  Catechu,  from  the  East  Indies,  an  extract  of  the  wood  of  the  Acacia 
catechu,  containing  much  tannin  ; it  is  shown  in  lump,  and  its  colouring  or 
tannin  matter  precipitated,  black  with  iron,  brown  with  copper. 

13.  Valonia,  from  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  the  cup  or  shell  of  the  acorn  of 
the  Quercus  cegilops  ; it  is  exhibited  as  gathered.  Also  the  aqueous  extract  and 
the  colouring  matter  as  precipitated,  black  with  iron. 

14.  Nut-galls,  from  Turkey,  an  excrescence  growing  on  the  Quercus  infecto- 
ria,  which  contains  a very  large  quantity  of  tannin.  It  is  exhibited  as  gathered. 
Also  the  colouring  matter  precipitated,  black  with  iron. 

15.  Madder,  from  France  and  the  north  of  Europe,  the  root  of  the  Ruhia 
tinctoria.  This  substance  is  of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  furnishing 
some  of  the  most  permanent  dyes.  It  is  shown  in  the  root  and  ground.  Also 
“garancine,”  or  the  colouring  principle,  separated  by  the  action  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  ; the  black  precipitate  formed  with  iron,  and  the  red  precipitate 
obtained  with  alum.  Madder  is  the  colouring  matter  used  in  the  Turkey  red 
dye,  so  celebrated  for  brilliancy  and  permanency. 

16.  Sumach,  from  Sicily,  is  a small  plant,  the  Rhus  coriaria.  The  sumach  is 
exhibited  as  ground  for  the  dyer's  use  ; also  its  black  precipitate  with  iron,  yellow 
with  tin,  yellow  with  alum.  , 
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17.  Weld,  gro'vvn  in  Great  Britain  and  the  north  of  Europe,  is  a small  plant, 
the  Reseda  luteola,  a specimen  of  which  is  exhibited.  It  is  used  as  a yellow  dye, 
or  as  a component  of  green.  Its  aqueous  extract  and  yellow  precipitate  with  alum 
are  shown. 

18.  Persian  berries,  from  the  Levant,  the  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  infecto- 
rius,  which  afford  a yellow  dye.  They  are  exhibited  as  gathered.  Also  the  aqueous 
extract  and  the  colouring  matter  precipitated,  yellow  with  alum  and  with  tin. 

19.  Turmeric,  from  the  East  Indies,  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa.  It  is 
exhibited  as  a root,  and  in  the  ground  state  as  used  by  dyers.  It  affords  of 
itself,  without  a mordant,  a yellow  dye,  which  is  brilliant,  but  unfortunately  not 
very  permanent,  samples  of  which  are  shown. 

21.  Orchil  (Roccella  tinctoria),  from  the  Canary  Islands,  is  a lichen,  which 
grows  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea-shore.  The  plant  is  of  a pale  stone-colour,  but 
yields  a magnificent  purple  matter,  which  fixes  in  wool  and  sdk  without  a mordant. 
It  is  reddened  by  acids,  and  rendered  blue  by  alkalies,  thus  affording  a great 
variety  of  tints.  Its  aqueous  purple  solution  is  shown,  with  samples  of  dye  on 
silks  and  wool. 

22.  Annatto,  from  South  America,  an  orange  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
the  seed  of  the  Bixa  orellana.  The  colouring  matter  is  brought  to  this  country 
in  masses  enveloped  in  rushes.  It  is  soluble  in  alkahes,  by  which  means  it  is 
fixed  in  the  cloth.  The  annatto  is  exhibited  as  a mass,  with  samples  of  its 
dyes. 

23.  Safflower,  from  Eg}q)t,  the  Levant,  Southern  Asia,  &c.,  the  dried  petals  of 
the  Carthamus  tinctoria,  from  which  is  obtained  a very  beautiful  colouring  mat- 
ter, which  attaches  itself  without  a mordant,  and  is  extensively  used  in  silk  and 
cotton  for  a variety  of  shades  of  pink,  rose,  crimson,  scarlet,  &c.,  but  which,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  possess  the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  soap.  The  safflower 
as  imported  is  exhibited  ; also  the  alkaline  extract  precipitated  a fine  rose-colour 
by  an  acid,  with  dyed  samples  on  cotton  and  silk.  This  colouring  matter  is  not 
suitable  for  wool. 

21.  Cochineal,  from  Mexico,  is  a small  insect,  a variety  of  Coccus,  which  lives 
upon  different  species  of  the  Cactus  oj)untia  or  nopal.  It  affords  a fine  red 
colouring  matter,  which  is  extensively  used  on  silk  and  wool,  particularly  the  latter, 
the  whole  range  of  the  best  red  dyes  on  wool  being  due  to  the  colouring  matter 
of  this  insect.  The  two  varieties  exhibited  are  known  in  commerce  as  the  “ black 
gTain”  and  “ silver  grain,”  terms  which  arose  from  the  fact  that,  when  first  im- 
ported, this  insect  was  considered  to  be  a seed  or  grain,  and  its  dyes  were  spoken 
of  as  “ grain  ” colours.  The  aqueous  and  ammoniacal  extracts  of  the  colouring 
matter  are  shown,  also  the  colouring  matter  precipitated  with  tin  and  with  alum. 
It  forms  very  fine  and  permanent  dyes  in  reds,  crimsons,  scarlets,  &c.,  samples  of 
which  are  shown  on  wool  and  silk.  It  is  not  applicable  as  a dye  for  cotton. 

25.  Lac-dye,  from  India,  the  colouring  matter  of  lac,  a substance  formed  on 
the  branches  of  various  trees  by  the  puncture  of  a small  insect,  similar  to  cochi- 
neal, the  Coccus  laccoj.  The  resinous  matter  being  separated,  forms  the  shellac 
of  commerce,  and  the  colouring  matter,  the  lac  dye,  is  thus  obtained.  It  is 
\ised  as  a red  dye  on  wool,  but  its  colour  is  inferior  to  that  from  cochineal.  The 
dye  is  exhibited,  with  dyed  sainples. 
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Having  thxis  briefly  enumerated  the  substancevS  exhibited,  it  may  be  observed  that 
tlie  dye  samples  show  merely  those  colours  which  result  entirely  and  directly  from 
the  substances  in  connection  with  which  they  are  placed  ; and  do  not,  in  fact,  truly 
represent  the  art  of  dyeing,  which  frequently  depends  on  a nice  mixing  of  tints, 
and  is  effected  by  the  combination  of  several,  perhaps  many  substances,  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  artistic  excellence.  But  in  combination  with  these  dyeing- 
materials,  and  illustrating  the  subject  as  a whole,  are  exhibited  samples  of  skein- 
dying by  three  London  dyers — by  Mr.  Chabot  on  wool,  by  Mr.  Reynolds  on 
silk,  and  Mr.  Burch  on  cotton ; which  may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of  the  uses 
to  which  the  dyers  of  London  put  the  variety  of  drugs  and  substances  we  have 
enumerated.  In  dyeing  the  skein  pre-\dously  to  the  threads  being  woven,  Mr. 
Burch,  who  shows  all  his  productions  in  this  combination,  exhibits  also  a series  of 
dyes  in  “ fast  colours”  on  Lisle  thread,  which  are  used  for  the  cotton-glove  manu- 
facture, in  which  the  ordinary  dyes  are  sadly  too  fugitive ; also  a series  of  dyed 
lace  cotton,  dressed  by  a peculiar  process  to  resemble  the  hard  thrown  marabout 
silk,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  velvet,  gauze  ribbons,  and 
other  fabrics  in  which  a firmness  of  texture  is  desirable. 

Some  excellent  illustrations  of  the  native  vegetable  dyes  of  Scotland  are  shown 
in  Messrs.  Lawson’s  valuable  collection.  These  are  now  nearly  all  superseded  by 
cheaper  and  more  brilliant  dyes  of  tropical  countries. 

A very  good  series  of  samples  of  superior  orchil,  cudbear,  and  other  preparations 
of  lichens  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son  (68),  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens showing  the  colours  dyed  -with  them.  The  Jury  deemed  these  dyes  of 
superior  excellence,  and  accordingly  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  them. 

A highly-complete  and  instructive  series  of  lichen  preparations  is  exhibited  by 
Wood  and  Bedford  (Class  II.,  47),  including  the  chief  varieties  of  lichens  known 
in  commerce,  the  colouring  matters  prepared  from  them,  the  different  peculiar 
colouring  and  other  principles  contained  in  them,  or  obtained  from  them  by  chemical 
processes,  and  illustrations  of  the  practical  uses  of  lichen  dyes  to  silk,  feathers,  wool, 
leather,  marble,  wood,  &c.  The  chief  lichens  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
orchil  and  cudbear  are  the  following ; — 


Commercial  Name. 

Angola  weed 
Mauritius  weed  - 
Lima  weed  - - 
Valparaiso  weed 
Cape  weed  - - 
Canary  moss 
Tartareus  moss- 
Pustulatus  moss 
Velvet  moss 


Plant. 

Eamaliua  furfuracea  - - 
Rocella  fuciformis  - - - 

Ditto  ------ 

Ditto  ------ 

Rocella  tinctoria  - - - - 
Parmelia  perlata  - - - - 

Parmelia  tartarea  - - - 
Umbilicaria  pustulata  - - 

Gyropliora  murina  - - - 


Whence  Imported. 

Angola. 

Mauritius  and  Madagascar. 
Lima. 

Valparaiso. 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 
Canary  Islands. 

Sweden. 

7 7 
7 7 


Of  these,  nine  lichens,  the  first  grows  as  a parasite  upon  trees ; all  the  remainder 
upon  rocks ; the  first  is  the  richest  in  colouring  matter.  The  samples  of  cudbear 
and  orchil  shown  are  numerous,  and  well  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of 
the  colour ; the  whole  collection  is  highly  creditable,  and  the  Jury,  therefore, 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  it. 

Specimens  of  safflower,  and  good  illustrations  of  its  use  in  dyeing  silk,  are  shown 
by  Long  and  Reynolds  (75);  these  were  deemed  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention 
VoL.  I.  2 E 
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Good  specimens  of  several  dye-stuflfs  are  exhibited  by  J.  Maeshall,  of  Leeds 
(Class  II..  68),  including  cudbear  and  orchil,  turmeric,  and  an  interesting  series  of 
lac-dye.  These  also  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A sample  of  chicory  woad  is  exhibited  by  Saundeks  and  Gatchell,  of  Dublin 
(71).  It  is  stated  that  this  substance,  which  can  be  used  as  a blue  dye  in  the  place 
of  real  woad,  may  be  profitably  grown  and  sold  at  about  81.  per  ton,  the  price  of 
real  woad  varying  from  201.  to  30^.  per  ton. 

A large  and  highly-valuable  collection  of  dye-stuffs  is  exhibited  by  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company,  including  specimens  of  the  well-known  dyes  of  India,  and 
also  of  a large  number  of  new  and  little-known  substances  employed  by  the 
natives  in  different  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  This  important  series  forms  part  of 
the  collection  of  raw  produce,  for  which  the  Jury  recommended  the  award  of  a 
Council  Medal.  In  addition,  they  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  their  Highnesses 
the  Rajahs  of  Kotah  and  of  Cutch,  for  the  various  specimens  of  dye-stuffs  which 
they  have  contributed  to  the  East  Indian  collection. 

1.  Amongst  the  more  important  of  the  well-known  Indian  dyes,  one  of  the 
principal  is  of  course  indigo,  and  of  this  a number  of  excellent  specimens  are 
contributed.  The  best  are  those  shown  by  Messrs.  Macnair,  of  Babookally, 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot,  of  Cuddapah,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Joradah  Factory; 
for  each  of  these  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal.  Very  good  samples  of  indigo 
are  also  contributed  by  the  Rajahs  of  Kotah  and  Cutch,  from  Kotah  and 
Broach ; and  also  from  Sindh,  and  Madras.  A complete  and  highly-interesting 
model  of  an  indigo  factory,  showing  all  the  different  processes  through  which 
the  dye  passes  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  is  likewise  exhibited. 

2.  Specimens  of  the  Pala  or  Palar  indigo,  prepared  in  some  parts  of  India  from 
the  Wrightia  {Nerium)  tinctoria,  a plant  which  flourishes  in  dry  and  barren 
lands,  are  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Fischer  of  Salem.  It  is  said  that  this  indigo  is 
occasionally  mixed  with  the  ordinary  indigo  of  commerce.  The  Jury  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal  for  these  specimens. 

3.  Fair  samples  of  safflower  or  Kussoumba,  Carthamus  tinctoria,  are  contri- 
buted by  the  Rajah  of  Kotah,  from  Kotah ; by  W.  S.  Hudson,  from  Assam ; 
from  Dacca ; from  Rohilkund  ; from  the  Celebes ; and  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Calcutta.  There  is  probably  no  dye  more  easily  injured  by  careless  collection 
than  safflower ; the  great  superiority  of  the  Chinese  over  the  ordinary  East 
Indian  safflower  is  chiefly  due  to  the  greater  care  with  which  the  Chinese 
collect  it. 

4.  Turmeric,  Curcuma  longa  is  sent  from  Nepal,  by  his  Highness  the 
Maharajah  ; from  Assam  ; from  the  Rajpootana  states  ; from  Rohilkund  ; from 
Calcutta  ; from  Beerbhoom  ; from  Cuddapah  ; from  Bombay  ; from  Madras  ; and 
from  Java. 

5.  Sappan  wood,  Gcesalpinia  sapp)an,  contributed  from  Bengal ; from  the 
Tenasserim  provinces;  and  by  Tan  Kim  Seng  from  Siam,  and  from  the  Phihppine 
Islands. 

6.  Munjeet,  Munjuth,  or  Indian  madder,  Ruhia  munjistha.  This  is  a valuable 
dye-stuff,  and  hitherto  not  so  well  appreciated  as  it  deserves,  for  some  of  the 
colours  dyed  with  it  are  quite  as  permanent  as  those  dyed  with  madder,  and  even 
more  brilliant;  its  use  is,  however,  gradually  increasing,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
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well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  dyers.  Good  samples  are  exhibited  by  Capt.  Smith 
from  Assam;  for  these  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Specimens  of  Munjeet  are  also  contributed  from  Nepal  by  his  Highness  the 
Maharajah  ; from  Aden  ; and  from  Calcutta. 

7.  Chay-root,  Olclenlanclia  umhellata,  a red  dye  similar  to  Munjeet,  and  used  to 
a great  extent  in  the  southern  parts  of  Hindostan  by  the  native  dyers.  This  dye 
is  not  held  in  very  good  estimation  in  Europe;  it  seems,  however,  to  deserve  a 
better  reputation  than  it  at  present  possesses.  Attention  to  this  dye-stuff  was 
drawn  in  1798  by  a special  minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  recommending  its 
importation ; but  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  made  some  experiments  with  a sample  of 
damaged  chay-root,  considered  it  inferior  to  madder,  and  hence  discouraged  its 
further  importation.  Specimens  are  contributed  by  Captain  Ogilvie  from  Masu- 
lipatam  and  from  Palamcottah.  Samples  of  the  Bulu  or  Mangkudu  wood,  and 
root,  much  used  throughout  the  Indian  Archipelago,  are  shown  from  Malacca, 
Java,  and  the  Celebes. 

8.  Annotto.  The  seeds  of  the  Bixa  orellana,  from  which  this  colouring  matter 
is  prepared,  are  contributed  from  Assam,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

9.  Morinda  bark.  The  bark  and  root  of  various  species  of  Morinda  are  used  in 
different  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  considered  as  a valuable  red  dye.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Muddi  or  Al,  Morinda  citrifulia,  are  exhibited  by  the  Bajah  of 
Kotah  from  the  Rajpootana  states ; and  Ach,  or  Morinda  tinctoria,  is  contri- 
buted from  Patna.  The  colours  dyed  with  the  Morinda  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  brilliant ; but  the  colouring  matter  is  far  more  permanent  than  many  other 
red  colours  are,  and  with  improved  management  would  probably  rival  that  ol 
madder  ; it  would  probably  therefore  be  a useful  dye-stuff : it  appears  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  dyers. 

10.  Lichens.  A considerable  number  of  different  lichens  are  shown  from 
various  localities,  some  of  which  contain  a good  deal  of  colouring  matter,  and 
might,  therefore,  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  orchil,  cud- 
bear, and  other  preparations  used  by  dyers.  Amongst  the  specimens  exhibited, 
may  be  mentioned  those  from  RohUkund  ; from  Moorshedabad  ; from  Darjeeling, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas  ; from  the  Tenasserim  provinces  ; and  from  Sindh. 

11.  Mangrove  bark.  Kaboung,  Rhizophora  mangle,  used  to  dye  a chocolate 
colour,  from  Arrakan.  This  was  one  of  the  colours  introduced  by  Dr.  Bancroft, 
and  for  the  exclusive  use  of  which  he  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

12.  Pulas,  Tisso,  or  Madooga  flowers,  Butea  frondosa,  used  for  dyeing  red,  from 
Tanna,  from  the  district  of  Beerbhoom  ; from  Cuttack  ; and  by  Captain  Ogilvie 
from  the  Nizam’s  country. 

13.  Hursinghar  flowers,  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis,  used  as  a yellow  dye,  from 
the  Rajah  of  Kotah,  in  the  states  of  Rajpootana  ; and  from  Cuttack. 

14.  Ukulbere  or  usburgh,  Datisca  cannabina,  a bark  used  for  dyeing  yellow  ; 
it  contains  a bitter  principle  resembling  that  of  quassia,  from  Lahore. 

15.  Marking  nut,  Semecarpus  anacardium,  from  Assam,  from  Calcutta,  and 
from  Rohilkund. 

16.  Capilla  Ringhill,  Rerso,  Patany,  prepared  from  the  dried  fruit  of  the 
Rottlera  tinctoria,  and  used  by  the  natives  to  dye  orange : the  colouring 
matter  is  apparently  of  a resinous  nature,  or  at  least  is  accompanied  by  a large 
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((uantity  of  resin  ; it  is  a brilliant  and  tolerably  permanent  dye  ; contributed  from 
Assam,  and  from  Cuttack. 

17.  Gaju  gum,  used  as  a yellow  dye,  from  the  Celebes. 

18.  Gamboge  {Hebradendron  gambogoides).  Several  excellent  specimens  are 
contributed  from  different  localities.  A good  sample  from  Siam  is  exhibited  by 
G.  G.  Nicol  ; and  another  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Hammond  in  their  collection  of 
Archipelago  produce.  Other  specimens  of  gamboge,  (Garcinia  tinctorial  are 
contributed  from  the  peninsula  of  India,  by  several  exhibitors,  especially  by  Dr. 
Cleghorn  from  the  forests  of  Mysore  ; for  this  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to 
him. 

1 9.  Myrobolans,  the  fruit  of  various  species  of  Terminalia,  containing  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  astringent  matter,  and  therefore  used  in  tanning  as  well  as 
in  dyeing ; from  Moorshedabad,  Calcutta,  Rohilkund,  Cuttack,  Mirzapore,  Assam, 
and  the  Rajpootana  states. 

20.  Quercus  infectoria  galls,  from  Calcutta  and  Chota  Nagpore. 

21.  Abutilon  striatum?  from  Calcutta  and  from  Assam. 

22.  Myrica  sapida  bark,  from  Rohilkund. 

23.  Wrightia  antidysenterica  ? from  Patna. 

24.  Haradah  berries  (Terminalia  sp.  ?),  from  the  hill  tracts  of  Orissa. 

25.  Rerro,  a purple  dye,  from  Arrakan. 

26.  Thit-nan-weng,  a chocolate  dye,  from  Arrakan. 

27.  Sagah  bark,  from  Singapore. 

28.  Ting-njet,  bark  and  wood,  used  as  a dark  purple  dye,  from  Arrakan. 

29.  Thit-tet,  wood  and  bark  used  to  dye  red,  from  Arrakan. 

80.  Moo, she,  from  the  Rajpootana  states. 

31.  Mucha,  from  the  Rajpootana  states. 

82.  Kayee  Kudrang,  a yellow  dye  sent  by  Seyd  Omar  from  Malacca. 

33.  The-dan,  a red  dye,  from  Arrakan. 

34.  Borul,  from  the  Rajpootana  states. 

35.  Bunchong  Balu  wood,  from  the  Celebes. 

36.  Muchkee,  from  the  Rajpootana  states. 

37.  Samak  bark,  from  Singapore. 

38.  Lopisip  bark,  from  the  Celebes. 

39.  Benkita-barrung,  produces  a dark  purple  dye,  from  Borneo. 

40.  Kayu  Oobah,  a red  dye,  from  Labuan. 

41.  Kayu  Samuck,  from  Labuan. 

42.  Saracundraputtah,  (Cassia  fistida,)  from  Palamcottah. 

43.  Puttunghu  bark,  sent  from  the  Nizam’s  country  by  Capt.  Ogilvie. 

44.  Cherenjee  bark,  from  the  Nizam’s  country,  sent  by  Capt.  Ogilvie. 

45.  Avaraputtai,  (Cassia  auriculata,)  from  Palamcottah. 

Of  many  of  these  dyes,  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  name  is  known,  and  the 
Jury,  having  no  evidence  as  to  their  use,  are,  therefore,  wholly  unable  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  their  probable  use  in  this  country:  they  consider  the  series, 
however,  as  highly  valuable  and  important.  Several  of  the  dye-stuffs  are 
evidently  rich  in  colour  ; most  of  them  may  be  easily  had  in  large  quantities,  and 
at  comparatively  low  piices ; they  are,  consequently,  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  practical  dyers. 
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Class  IV.]  SAMPLES  OF  MANY  DYE-WOODS— WEEDS— ROOTS,  &c. 

Specimens  of  gamboge,  turmeric,  myrobolans,  and  a yellow  resinous  substance 
resembling  gamboge,  called  Gaju  gum,  are  contributed  from  Ceylon. 

A sample  of  lichen,  or  orchilla  weed,  from  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  exhibited 
by  C.  Watermeyer  (51). 

A specimen  of  cam  wood,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Niger  and  Tchadda, 
is  shown  by  Dr.  Me  Willi  am  ; and  some  crude  indigo  from  Abbrokutu,  is  contri- 
buted by  Dr.  Beecham  (12). 

In  the  collection  from  British  Guiana  there  is  but  one  dye  or  colouring 
material,  namely  the  Lana  dye,  exhibited  by  H.  A.  Kock  (55  b).  This  substance 
is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Lana  tree  (GeTii'pa  ATnencana,  Linmeus),  a tree 
very  abundant  throughout  the  colony,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Rivei 
Berbice  ; the  colour  dyed  with  it  is  a good  bluish  black.  The  colours  dyed  with 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  are  remarkably  permanent,  a fact  which  has  very  long  been 
known,  though  hardly  any  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  to 
the  notice  of  European  dyers.  The  Jury  deemed  this  specimen  worthy  of  Honour- 
able Mention. 

Samples  of  fustic  (ij/ius  eotinus) ; logwood  (HeTtiatoxylon  CaTYipechianum)  ; 
and  turmeric,  are  included  in  the  Trinidad  collection  of  raw  produce. 

A promising  specimen  of  lichen,  or  orchilla  weed,  from  the  Falkland  Islands 
{Roccella  fucifoi'mis),  is  exhibited  by  G.  T.  Whittington. 

ITe  various  dark-coloured  resins  of  Australia  have  already  been  alluded  to  , 
the  colouring  matters  of  the  different  species  of  Xa^ithoi'hoeci,  though  not  remark- 
ably brilliant,  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  Very  fine  specimens  of  some  of  these 
resins  are  exhibited  by  the  Colonization  Assurance  Corporation  (see  page  1 82). 

Good  samples  of  the  Xanthorhoea  resins  are  shown  from  Flinders  Island,  by 
J.  Milligan. 

A remarkable  colouring  material,  called  blood  juice,  the  produce  of  a Norfolk 
Island  tree,  and  said  to  be  used  for  dyeing  calico,  and  as  an  indelible  marking  ink, 
is  contributed  by  Sir  W.  Denison  (290).  The  Jury  deemed  this  substance  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention. 

Specimens  of  Hinau  (^ElcGOCdvpus  Hioidu),  a bark  used  in  New  Zealand  for 
dyeing  black,  are  exhibited  by  McVay  ; these  will  be  again  referred  to  as  a tan- 
ning material.  The  flax  and  other  substances  shown  in  illustration  of  the  use 
of  this  bark  by  the  natives  in  dyeing  black  are  remarkable  for  the  depth  and 
brilliancy  of  the  dye. 

Lichen,  or  orchilla  weed,  from  New  Zealand,  is  contributed  by  J.  A.  Smith  (14) : 
this  appears  to  contain  a good  deal  of  colouring  matter,  and  was,  therefore,  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A very  fine  sample  of  Alkanet  root  (A.7icliusd  tinctovid')  is  shown  in  the 
Austrian  collections. 

Specimens  of  Hungwa,  or  saffron  ; turmeric  ; and  a red  colour  from  China,  are 
exhibited  by  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Shanghae  ; samples  of  whi-mei,  a green 
dye  ; and  of  the  fruit  of  the  Odrdenid  Tddicdns,  used  to  dye  yellow,  are  also 
shown. 

In  the  Egyptian  collection  are  specimens  of  indigo,  saffron,  and  sumach. 

The  specimens  of  French  madder,  though  not  numerous,  are  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance.  A small  series  of  samples  of  madder,  and  of  garancine, 
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as  obtaioed  from  madder  for  the  use  of  the  dyer,  are  exhibited  by  the  Chamber 

of  Commerce  at  Avignon*  (1049).  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  these 
specimens. 

A good  specimen  of  garancine  is  also  shown  by  Lazare  and  Lacroix,  of  Avignon 
(905).  This  affords  a highly-interesting  example  of  the  practical  application  of 
science  to  the  improvement  of  a natural  product.  The  exhibitors,  finding  their 
madder  inferior  to  that  grown  in  other  localities,  were  led  to  institute  a chemical 
examination  of  the  soil ; it  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  lime,  an  element  of  all 
those  soils  in  which  the  best  madder  is  grown ; the  land  was  accordingly  well 
manured  with  lime,  and  the  result  was  a marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  madder.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  this  specimen. 

Some  excellent  samples  of  orchil  are  exhibited  by  C.  Mottet  (932).  For  these, 
also,  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Madder  of  very  superior  quality  is  likewise  shown  in  the  Algerian  department 
of  the  French  collection ; in  particular,  the  specimens  of  G.  de  Montigny,  of 
St.  Joseph,  Oran  (38),  who  also  shows  a fair  sample  of  saffron,  were  deemed 
worthy  of  commendation,  and  the  Jury  accordingly  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for 
them. 


The  samples  of  madder  exhibited  by  J.  Piglia,  of  Constantine  (43),  and  of 
Dupr£  de  St.  Maur,  of  Orbul,  Oran,  were  likewise  considered  very  good,  and 
each  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A fine  specimen  of  saffron,  contributed  by  De  Lutzow  (34),  of  Bonn,  Constan- 
tine, was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A good  sample  of  woad,  the  blue  colouring  matter  prepared  from  the  Isatis 
tinctoTicL,  and  which  is  probably  identical  in  nature  with  indigo,  is  shown  by 
Geissler,  of  Trochtelborn,  near  Erfurt.  This  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 


Madder  root,  from  Athens,  is  contributed  by  A.  Malandrinus  (3),  and  from 
Euboea,  by  G.  Phillippos  (4). 

The  colouring  matter  of  safflower,  prepared  in  a concentrated  form  for  the  use 
of  dyers,  is  exhibited  by  C,  Jaeger  (Prussia,  469). 

Extract  of  madder,  said  to  be  prepared  by  a new  and  cheap  process,  is  shown  by 
A.  Scharenberg,  of  Neustrelitz  (3). 

A remarkable  yellow  resinous  substance,  somewhat  resembling  gamboge,  and 
called  pipitzahuac,  but  of  which  no  description  is  given,  is  contributed  from 
Mexico. 

In  the  Portuguese  collection,  several  specimens  of  dyeing  materials  are  shown. 
The  most  important  are  a series  of  lichens,  or  orchilla  weeds,  namely  wood 
orchilla,  from  Angola,  St.  Thomas,  and  Mozambique ; and  rock  orchilla  from 
Angola,  Vinnando  Minho,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  from  Madeira  (505  to  508b). 
These  were  deemed  worthy  of  favourable  notice. 

Wood  orchilla  from  the  Cape  rock,  and  rock  orchilla  from  the  Berlingues 
Islands,  of  good  quality,  is  shown  by  F.  K.  Batalha  (509  and  509a).  Some  good 
samples  of  sumach  are  exhibited  by  M.  B.  Ferreira,  junior  (510).  These  were 
deemed  severally  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 


Awarded  also  bj  Jury  of  Class  II. 
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Two  good  samples  of  Russian  madder  are  shown  from  the  Government  of  Der- 
BENT : this  important  root  is  already  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent  in 
Russia,  but  not  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  so  that  large  quantities  are 
imported  from  Holland,  and  elsewhere,  every  year.  The  specimens  shown,  which 
are  of  good  quality,  are  exhibited  by  Kerim  Raghim  Ogli,  of  Cuhi  (87),  and 
by  Babaieff  Arakel  (86).  These  were  each  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Besides  these,  the  Russian  collection  includes  safflower,  from  Telaff,  in  Tiflis, 
exhibited  by  Popius  Kvaviloff  (90)  ; saffron,  from  Baki,  in  Shemakha,  exhibited 
by  Sergius  Ayvazoff  (91)  ; yellow  berries  {Rhamnus  infectorius),  from  Cuhi, 
in  Derbent  (92)  ; sumach,  from  Nookha,  in  Shemakha  (93)  ; and  the  wood  of  the 
Statice  coriaria,  from  the  Government  of  Stavropol  (89). 

A considerable  number  of  specimens  of  dyeing  materials  from  Spain  are 
exhibited ; the  best  are  the  madder ; woad  or  pastel  blue  (Isatis  tinctoHa)  ; 
safflower  or  alazer  (Carthamus  tinctorius)  ; wild  sumach ; and  weld  or  gualda 
{Reseda  luteola) ; shown  by  the  Agricultural  Board  of  Saragossa  (148).  For 
these  the  Jury  award  a Prize  Medal.  (See  page  170.) 

Superior  samples  of  madder  are  likewise  contributed  by  the  province  of  Murcia 
(86) ; the  province  of  Valladolid  (142),  and  A.  Matesanz,  of  Segovia  (144). 
These  were  severally  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Other  specimens  of  madder  are  shown  by  the  province  of  Cadiz,  who  exhibits 

the  wild  or  indigenous  madder  from  San  Lucar  (138),  by  D.  , of  the 

Canary  Islands  (141),  by  D.  , of  Huelva,  by  D.  Matesanz,  of  Segovia, 

from  Cuellar  (140),  by  R.  Semovilla,  of  Segovia,  from  Cuellar  (143),  and  by 

D. , of  Zamora  (91).  Extract  of  madder,  for  dyers,  is  also  contributed  by 

J.  Marcos,  of  Valladolid  (147). 

Samples  of  gualda  or  weld  {Reseda  luteola)  are  exhibited  by  J.  Gisbert,  of 

Alicante  (137),  by  D. , of  the  Canary  Islands  (141),  by  D.  , of 

Gerona  (79),  by  D. , of  Murcia  (86),  by  J.  Martinez,  of  Seville  (145),  and 

by  D. , of  Zamora  (91). 

Two  specimens  of  saffron  are  shown  ; namely,  by  Dona  E.  Cabello,  of  Ciudad 
Real  (139),  and  by  D.  , of  Saragossa  (92). 

A good  sample  of  Alkanet  root  {Anchusa  tinctoria)  is  contributed  by 

D. , of  Murcia  (86)  ; and  a fair  sample  of  sumach,  from  Torrelobaton,  is 

shown  by  D. , of  Valladolid  (146). 

Three  specimens  of  dye-woods  are  shown  in  the  collection  of  Cuba  woods, 
exhibited  by  the  Botanic  Society  of  Madrid  (186),  these  are — 


Brazil  wood  - - - Csesalpinia  sp. 

Copey  -----  Clusia  rosea,  (Lin). 

Fustete  - - - - Broussonetia  tinctoria,  (Kuntli). 


In  the  collection  from  Tunis,  are  shown  three  samples  of  indigo  ; one  of  saffron  ; 
dried  pomegranates,  said  to  be  used  for  dyeing  yellow  ; and  a specimen  of 
a dye-stuff  named  Gammam. 

A very  valuable  and  numerous  series  of  dye-stuffs  is  exhibited  in  the  Turkish 
collection,  including  some  of  those  well  known  in  commerce,  and  also  a few  new 
ones.  Samples  are  shown  of — 
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1. 

Madder  - - 

- 

Smyrna. 

18. 

Yellow  berries 

- 

WaUachia. 

2 

- 

Gliiordes. 

19. 

yy 

- 

Koniah. 

3. 

- 

Amassiah. 

20. 

yy 

- 

Sila  A.  Minor. 

4. 

- 

Broosa. 

21. 

Safflower-  - 

- 

Amassiah. 

5. 

» “ 

- 

Monastir. 

22. 

yy 

- 

Sparta. 

6. 

» - - 

- 

Bergan. 

23. 

yy 

- 

Smyrna. 

7. 

- 

Bakir. 

24. 

yy 

- 

Constantinople. 

8. 

- 

Tripoli. 

25. 

yy 

- 

Moldavia. 

9. 

- 

Bulak  Hissar. 

26. 

Saffron  - - 

- 

Phihpopoli. 

10. 

- 

Koniah. 

27. 

yy 

- 

Tripoli. 

11. 

- - 

- 

Kukagasch. 

28. 

yy 

- 

Saffranboh. 

12. 

- 

Cayadjik. 

29. 

Tabach  - - 

- 

Koniah. 

13. 

Yellow  berries 

- 

Angora. 

30. 

Sirpik  - - 

- 

Nish. 

14. 

jy 

- 

Siras. 

31. 

Amteric  - - 

- 

Tripoli. 

15. 

yy 

- 

Janina. 

32. 

Alkanet  - - 

- 

Bouldour. 

16. 

yy 

- 

Tokat. 

33. 

yy 

- 

Constantinople. 

17. 

yy 

- 

Kaissarieh. 

34. 

Kina  - - - 

- 

Mecca. 

Besides  these,  a considerable  number  of  samples  of  galls,  valonia,  sumach,  and 
other  similar  substances,  used  both  in  dyeing,  and  also  in  tanning,  are  exhibited 
(see  page  220).  The  substance  called  Tabach,  from  Konia,  appears  to  be  the 
dried  petals  of  a flower ; it  is  a rich  violet  colour,  and  merits  further  examination. 
Sirpik  is  said  to  be  used  in  dyeing  yellow. 

A good  series  of  samples  of  madder,  both  in  the  form  of  root,  and  also  reduced 
to  powder,  for  the  use  of  dyers,  is  exhibited  by  the  Technological  Institute  of 
Tuscany  (47),  and  forms  part  of  the  collection  for  which  the  Jury  awarded  them 
a Prize  Medal.  (See  page  170.) 


Section  IV. — Tanning  Materials. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  different  substances  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  introduced  for  the  use  of  tanners,  it  is  nevertheless  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  that  there  is  nothing  superior,  or  even  equal  to,  good  oak  bark, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  hurry  the  process  beyond  a certain  point  by  the  use  of 
concentrated  solutions  of  tan,  &c.,  are  for  the  most  part  failures,  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  good  leather,  to  a great  extent,  depends  on  the  process  being  conducted 
in  a slow  and  gradual,  but  at  the  same  time  thorough  and  complete  manner. 
Oak  bark  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only  astringent  bark  well  suited  to  the 
use  of  the  tanner,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world  other  similar  substances  are 
used  with  very  great  success  ; all  these  tanning  materials,  though  they  may  not 
be  considered  by  the  English  tanner  as  equal  to  the  best  oak  bark,  are  never- 
theless of  value  to  him  ; they  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  oak  bark, 
or  even  as  a substitute  in  times  of  scarcity,  or  when  the  price  of  bark  is  high ; in 
fact,  the  very  existence  of  such  substances  tends  to  keep  down  and  equalize  the 
price  of  bark,  and  prevent  it  from  undergoing  those  great  fluctuations  in  value 
which  would  necessarily  occur,  were  it  the  only  tanning  material  available  to 
our  manufacturers. 

The  quantity  of  the  chief  tanning  materials  imported  in  1849,  and  the  countries 
from  which  they  were  obtained,  is  shown  by  the  following  Table  : — 
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Tanning 
Bark,  &c. 

Terra 

Japonica. 

Sumach. 

Valonia. 

Belgium  ------ 

Holland  ------ 

East  Indian  Empire  - - 
Naples  and  Sicily  - - - 
Turkey  ------ 

America-  ----- 

Australian  Territories  - 
Morocco-  ----- 

Norway  ------ 

Spain  ------ 

Tuscany  ----- 

Australia  ----- 

Syria  ------- 

Greece  ------ 

Miscellaneous  - - - - 

Cwts. 

141,-392 

114,180 

1,166 

42,318 

27,619 

12,784 

9,594 

9,931 

4,563 

5,035 

Cwts. 

169,140 

Cwts. 

140 

218,380 

29,840 

440 

20 

2,980 

Cwts. 

296,000 

15,820 

4,320 

4,280 

10,480 

2,520 

Total  Cwts  - - - 

368,582 

169,140 

251,800 

333,420 

A valuable  and  instructive  series  of  tbe  various  tanning  materials  imported  into 


England,  or  used  by  tanners,  is  exhibited  by  Curtis  Brothers 
the  following  table  shows  the  names  of  these  substances  : — 

and  Co.  (126) ; 

1 to  6.  Oak  bark  - 

- 

- Quercus  pedunculata  - 

_ 

- 

England. 

7 and  8.  „ 

- 

- 

- 

Flanders. 

9 and  10.  Larch  bark 

- 

- Pinus  larix 

- 

- 

Scotland. 

11.  Mimosa  bark  - 

- 

- Acacia  sp.  - 

- 

- 

New  South  Wales. 

12.  Babool  bark  - 

- 

- Acacia  Arabica  - 

- 

- 

Bengal. 

13.  Cork-tree  bark 

- 

- Quercus  suber  - 

- 

- 

Laruche. 

14. 

- 

- 

- 

Rabat. 

15  and  16.  Hemlock  bark 

- Abies  Canadensis 

- 

- 

United  States. 

17.  Sumach  - 

- 

- Rhus  coriaria 

- 

- 

Sicily. 

18  and  19.  Valonia 

- 

- Quercus  segilops 

- 

- 

Smyrna. 

20. 

- 

~ » » 

- 

- 

Trieste. 

21.  „ - 

- 

- 

- 

Morea. 

22.  Divi  Divi 

- 

- Csesalpinia  coriaria  - 

- 

- 

Maracaibo. 

23. 

- 

- 

- 

Rio  de  la  Hache. 

24. 

- 

- 

- 

SavaniUa. 

25.  Myrobolans  - 

- 

- Terminaha  sp.  - 

- 

- 

Bengal. 

26  and  27.  Terra  Japonica 

- Nauclea  Gambir 

- 

- 

Singapore. 

28.  Cutch 

- 

- Acacia  catechu,  &c.  - 

- 

- 

Pegu. 

29.  Cutch,  black  - 

- 

~ » V ~ ~ 

- 

- 

Calcutta. 

The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  this  complete  and  instructive  series. 

A considerable  number  of  tanning  materials  are  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Beving- 
TONS  and  Sons,  as  illustrations  of  the  process  of  tanning  generally  (Class  XVI.  1). 
The  specimens  exhibited  are  small,  but  valuable,  as  being  shown  in  conjunction 
with  the  prepared  leather,  and  therefore  as  illustrating  the  practical  application 
of  the  several  substances  : the  Jury  deemed  this  series  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

An  instructive  and  highly  useful  series  of  these  substances  are  also  shown  in 
the  collection  of  Liverpool  Imports  ; these  are  as  follows  : — 
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LIVERPOOL  IMPORTS  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  EXHIBITED.  [Class  IV. 


1848 

1849 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Oak  bark 

- 

Quercus  sp. 

- Holland ; Belgium  296 

514 

Cork-tree  bark 

- 

Quercus  suber  - 

- Rabat  - - - - 

160 

Divi  Divi 

- 

Caesalpinia  coriaria 

- Maracaibo  - - - 

- 

V 

- 

» » 

- Rio  de  la  Hache  - 

- 

- 

- SavaniRa  - - - 

- 

Algarobilla  - 

- 

Prosopis  pallida 

- Valparaiso  - - - 

400 

Valonia 

- 

Quercus  Algilops 

- Smyrna  - - - 

- 

- 

- Camatena  - - - 

- 

Myrobolans  - 

- 

Terminalia  chebula 

- Ea.st  Indies  - - 185 

851 

Terra  Japonica 

- 

Acacia  catechu  - 

- East  Indies  - 

Cutch  - 

- 

5? 

- Calcutta  - - > 90.3 

742 

r “ “ 

- 

JJ 

- Singapore  - - J 

Kassu  - 

- 

Areca  catechu  - 

- Ceylon 

Rare. 

Sumach,  ground 

- 

Rhus  coriaria  - 

- Trieste  - -1 

_ 

- Palermo  - - 1 

« » 

- 

- Marseilles  - - j 

93 

Sumach,  leaves 

- 

» 

- Trieste  - -J 

Specimens  of  oak  bark,  gambier,  myrobolans,  sumach,  and  valonia  are  included 
in  the  collection  of  Hull  Imports  ; the  yearly  importation  of  these  substances 
into  the  port  of  Hull  is  about  2,500  tons. 

A fine  sample  of  pure  Palermo  sumach  is  exhibited  by  J.  Kitchin  (126 a),  as 
ground  for  the  use  of  tanners  and  dyers.. 

Besides  the  tanning  materials  already  imported,  a considerable  number  of  new 
or  little  known  astringent  substances  are  shown  in  the  East  Indian  collection, 
some  of  which  appear  well  to  merit  the  attention  of  practical  men.  Amongst 
those  exhibited  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Terra  japonica,  kut  or  cutch,  and  catechu,  the  well-known  extracts  of  the 
Acacia  catechu,  and  certain  allied  plants,  from  Kutnagherry,  Calicut,  Moorsheda- 
bad,  Patna,  Calcutta,  Kohilkund,  &c.  Gambier,  the  extract  of  the  Nauclea 
Gamhir  from  Singapore. 

2.  Acacia  or  Babool  bark,  the  bark  of  Acacia  arahica,  and  A.  catechu,  &c., 
from  Madras,  Scinde,  Shahjehanpore,  Rohilkund,  and  Assam. 

3.  Mangrove  bark,  the  bark  of  the  JRhizophora  Mangle,  from  Arracan,  Ma- 
labar, and  Singapore. 

4.  Turwar  or  cassia  bark;  Avaraputtai,  Tangada jigota  {Cassia  auriculata) 
from  Vizagapatam ; and  Saracondraputtai,  Cassia  fistula,  from  Madura  and 
Tinnevelly. 

5 Saul-tree  bark,  Shorea  robusta,  from  the  Saul  forests. 

6.  Pomegranate  rind,  Funica  granatum ; Darunka  pucke,  Dadima  jegota, 
from  Kemaon,  and  Vizagapatam  ; Dalumka  khola,  from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

7.  Jamoon  bark,  Eugenia  jambolana,  from  Cuttack,  and  the  Chota  Nagpore 
division. 

8.  Samak  bark,  from  Singapore. 

9.  Peal  bark,  from  Cuttack. 

10.  Dhak  gond,  pulas,  or  butea  kino,  the  red  astringent  exudation  of  the  Butea 
frondosa,  from  Rajpootana,  Cuttack,  Vizagapatam,  and  Meerut. 

11.  Vangay  or  gum  kino,  Pterocarpus  dalbergoides,  from  Malabar. 
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12.  Kino,  or  astringent  extract  of  the  Buchanania  latifolia  (?)  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Chota  Nagpore. 

13.  Majoophul,  or  gall-nuts,  Ficus  infectoria,  &c.,  from  Chota  Nagpore  and 
Rohilkund  divisions. 

14.  Sumrut  ool  Use,  or  tamarisk  galls,  Tamarix  inclica,  from  Bombay,  and 
Lahore. 

15.  Divi  Divi,  Ccesalpinia  coriaria,  recently  introduced  from  South  America, 
contributed  by  Dr.  Falconer  from  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta. 

16.  Teree,  Ccesalpinia  sp.,  contributed  by  A.  Sconce,  from  Chittagong. 

17.  Myrobolans,  the  dried  fruit  of  various  species  of  Terminalia,  extensively  used 
both  in  dyeing  and  for  tanning  ; Terminalia  helerica,  Baheera  bhura  (or  hurrah)) 
from  Mirzapore,  Rohilkund,  and  Calcutta ; Terminalia  chehula,  from  RohUkund 
and  Patna.  Terminalia  citrina,  from  Patna,  Moorshedabad,  Cuttack,  and  contri- 
buted also  from  Assam  by  Captain  Smith.  Terminalia  elata,  (?)  Marada,  from 
Mirzapore.  Terminalia  angustifolia,  humtokee,  from  Calcutta. 

18.  Emblic  myrobolans,  aomla  berries,  FJcyllanthus  emblica,  from  Rajpootana 

19.  Mochrus,  Bombax  malabaricum  and  B.  heptaphyllum,  from  Meerut. 

20.  Gaub,  the  fruit  of  Diospyros  glutinosa,  from  Calcutta. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  M.  Thalwitzer  sends  samples  of  tanning  bark 
(3  and  27),  apparently  the  bark  of  a Mimosa.  Deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  good  samples  of  hemlock  bark,  illustrating  its  use  as  a tanning  material, 
are  exhibited  by  J.  Allon  of  Montreal  (100).  These  the  Jury  deemed  interesting, 
and  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Specimens  of  the  bark  of  the  hog  plum  tree,  Spondias  lutea,  abundant  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Berbice,  and  which  is  commonly  used  in  British  Guiana  for 
tanning,  are  shown  by  T.  B.  Duggin  (56).  A sample  of  Courida  bark,  Avicennia 
nitida,  a tree  very  common  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Demerara,  likewise  used  in 
tanning,  is  exhibited  by  D.  Shier  (58). 

Mimosa  bark,  bark  of  the  black  wattle  tree.  Acacia  mollisima,  and  mimosa 
extract,  the  inspissated  decoction  of  the  bark,  are  contributed  by  T.  Button,  of 
Launceston  (22,  23).  These  also  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 
A specimen  of  the  same  bark  is  likewise  exhibited  by  — Rees  (314),  as  prepared 
for  the  use  of  tanners,  by  chopping  into  small  fragments.  Kino  from  the  blue- 
gum,  Eucalyptus  globulus,  the  stringy-bark,  and  other  Eucalypti  indigenous  to 
Australia,  are  contributed  by  J.  Milligan  and  H.  Hull  (288),  and  by  the  Colo- 
nization Assurance  Corporation. 

Several  good  specimens  of  New  Zealand  tanning  barks  are  exhibited  by  J.  M‘Vay 
(5).  They  are  accompanied  by  hides  tanned  with  the  different  barks,  which  are 
labelled  Towai,  Tanekaha,  and  Hinau,  the  latter  being  also  used  in  dyeing  black. 
The  Jury  considered  these  samples  as  deserving  Honourable  Mention. 

Samples  of  New  Zealand  tanning  barks  are  also  shown  by  Tao  Nui,  a New 
Zealand  chief  (Gillman,  44). 

Some  good  specimens  of  oak  bark  from  Bruges  are  exhibited  by  Strubbe 
and  Baey  of  that  city  (97).  These  the  Jury  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Specimens  of  oak  bark,  in  the  state  used  by  tanners,  are  shown  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  (13). 
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Good  samples  of  Portuguese  sumach  are  exhibited  by  Mangel  Baptista  Mon- 
TEIRO,  from  Beira  guarda,  Algaroc,  &c.  (510,  511,  512,  513). 

Bark  or  rind  of  the  wild  pomegranate,  Punica  granatum,  and  of  the  wood 
and  leaves  of  the  sumach  tree,  are  contributed  from  the  Government  of  Shemakha, 
districts  of  Shoosha  and  Mookha,  in  the  Russian  empire  (88  and  93). 

In  the  collection  of  raw  produce  exhibited  by  the  Agricultural  Board  of 
Saragossa  (148)  is  a good  specimen  of  wild  sumach  ; a good  sample  of  sumach  is 
likewise  contributed  from  Torrelobaton,  by  D of  Valladolid  (146). 

Specimens  of  tanning  materials  are  exhibited  by  Elhage  Aly  Elm aj  boor,  in  the 
collection  from  Tunis  (137).  These  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Excellent  samples  of  several  important  tanning  materials,  well  known  in 
commerce,  are  shown  in  the  Turkish  collection ; these  include — 


1. 

Oak  galls  - 

- - Kutaya. 

17. 

Valonia  - 

- - - Ushak. 

2. 

- - Smyrna. 

18. 

j; 

- - - Sparta. 

3. 

- - Damascus. 

19. 

)) 

- - - Broosa. 

4. 

- - Adana. 

20. 

- - - Adana. 

5. 

V 

- - Koniah. 

21. 

?> 

- - - Dardanelles. 

6. 

- - Constantinople. 

22. 

V 

- - - Janina. 

7. 

- - Aidin. 

23. 

- - - Kutaya. 

8. 

n 

- - Monastir. 

24. 

?? 

- - - Koniah. 

9. 

-■  - Janina. 

25. 

Sumach- 

- - - Kaissariah. 

10. 

- - Djibba. 

26. 

- - - Constantinople. 

11. 

Valonia  - - 

- - Constantinople. 

27. 

- - - Koniah. 

12. 

- - Smyrna. 

28. 

- - - Damascus. 

13. 

- - Balak  Hissar. 

29. 

- - - Adana. 

14. 

- - Bigha. 

30. 

- - - Moulah. 

15. 

V 

- - Adalia. 

31. 

- - - WaUachia. 

16. 

- - Aidin. 

32. 

- - - Moldavia. 

Section  V. — Fibrous  Substances. 

This  division  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  whole  series  of 
raw  produce,  including  as  it  does  the  materials  for  several  of  our  most  important 
manufactures — cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  the  numerous  vegetable  fibres  employed 
in  conjunction  with  or  as  substitutes  for  those  substances.  For  convenience  of 
arrangement,  the  subject  is  divided  in  the  following  pages  into  three  distinct 
heads  ; the  first,  including  the  different  varieties  of  cotton  ; the  second,  flax  and 
hemp  ; and  the  third,  consisting  of  the  various  other  vegetable  fibres. 

Cotton. 

The  total  quantity  of  cotton  at  present  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain 
is  very  nearly  800,000,000  pounds  ; the  proportion  in  which  it  is  imported  from 
different  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  represents  the  imports 
of  1849 
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United  States  - - - - 

East  Indies  - - - - 

Brazil  - . . - - 

Egypt  

British  Gniana  and  West  Indies 
Cuba  - - . - . 

New  Granada  - - - - 

Hayti  - - . _ . 

Austrian  Territories 
Turkey  - - - - - 

Venezuela  - 

Peru  - - - - - 

Eussia  - - - - - 

South  African  Colonies 
Miscellaneous  - - - - 


Total  lbs. 


lbs. 

634,504,050 

Per  cent. 

83-9 

70,838,515 

9-3 

30,738,133 

4- 

17,035,928 

2-2 

944,307 

0-1 

292,578 

- 

258,650 

- 

245,032 

- 

199,527 

- 

115,197 

- 

106,135 

- 

82,011 

- 

11,536 

- 

7,889 

- 

89,524 

- 

755,469,012 

100- 

A very  useful  collection  of  tlie  cottons  of  different  countries,  arranged  so  as 
to  show  the  peculiarities  of  each  fibre,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Koyle  (107).  An 
extensive  series  of  the  cottons  imported  into  Liverpool  is  likewise  exhibited  in 
the  Liverpool  collection  of  imports  ; these  are  accompanied  by  memoranda  of  the 
selling  prices  of  each  variety  in  the  Liverpool  market  in  October,  1850,  which 
though  very  useful  and  instructive,  it  must  be  remembered  do  not  express  the 
true  average  value  of  the  different  cottons  at  all  times,  but  merely  their  price  at 
that  particular  period : it  is  evident  that  accidental  circumstances  may  at  any 
time  cause  a rise  or  depression  in  value  of  a particular  cotton,  as  well  as  give  rise 
to  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton  generally. 


Oct.  185!). 

East  Indian  cotton 

- 

- 

Beugal 

- 

- 

bid 

99 

- 

- 

Madras 

- 

- 



99 

- 

- 

Surat  (Bombay) 

- 

- 

5(7.  to  Q\d. 

5) 

,,  (Bourbon) 

- 

Madras 

- 

- 

Hd. 

Smyrna 

99 

- 

- 

Smyrna  - 

- 

- 

nd. 

Port  Natal 

99 

- 

- 

South  Africa 

- 

- 

9(7. 

Venezuela 

99 

- 

- 

Venezuela 

- 

- 

— 

Egyptian 

99 

- 

- 

Alexandria 

- 

- 

nd.  to  11(7. 

Brazil 

99 

- 

- 

Maranham 

- 

- 

8J(7.  to  9^(7. 

99 

- 

- 

Pernambuco 

- 

- 

8ic7.  to  9^(7, 

99 

- 

- 

Maceios  - 

- 

- 

8^(7. 

99 

- 

- 

Ceara 

- 

- 

8^.7. 

99 

- 

- 

Bahia 

- 

- 

8 ‘(7. 

West  Indian 

99 

- 

- 

Jamaica  - 

- 

- 

10c7. 

99 

- 

- 

Laguayra 

- 

- 

nd. 

59 

99 

- 

- 



- 

- 

107. 

95 

99 

- 

- 

Carthagena 

- 

- 

5if7. 

United  States 

99 

- 

- 

Bowed 

- 

- 

l\d.  to 

99 

99  ~ 

- 

- 

Mobile 

- 

- 

nd.  to  8^7. 

99 

99 

- 

- 

Do.  (Mammoth) 

- 

- 

107. 

99 

99  " 

- 

- 

New  Orleans 

- 

- 

7|7.  to  107. 

99 

99  “ 

- 

- 

Sea  Island 

- 

- 

87.  to  107. 

99 

99 

- 

Do.  (picked) 

- 

- 

2s.  67. 

A good  deal  of  uncertainty  appears  to  exist  respecting  the  botanical  distinctions 
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which  exist  between  the  various  cotton  plants  of  different  countries,  some  botanists 
admitting  the  existence  of  a large  number  of  distinct  species  of  the  genus 
Gossypium,  whilst  others  consider  them  as  chiefly  varieties  of  a much  smaller 
number  of  separate  species.  According  to  Dr.  Royle,  who  has  most  recently 
investigated  the  subject,  the  different  varieties  of  cotton  may  be  classed  under 
four  distuict  species  of  Gossypium  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1.  Gossypium  indicum  or  herhaceum,t\ie(ioiion  plant  of  India,  China,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of  Africa. 

2.  Gossypium  arboreum,  a true  cotton  indigenous  to  India. 

3.  Gossyp)ium  harhadense,  the  Mexican  or  West  Indian  cotton,  of  which  the 
Sea  Island,  New  Orleans,  and  Upland  Georgian  cottons  are  varieties.  It  was 
long  since  introduced  into  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  and  thence  into  India  ; hence 
it  acquired  the  name  of  Bourbon  cotton. 

4.  Gossypium  peruvianum  or  acuminatum,  which  yields  the  Pernambuco, 
Pemvian,  Maranham,  and  Brazilian  cotton,  especially  distinguished  by  its  black, 
seeds,  which  adhere  firmly  together  ; this  variety  also  has  long  since  been  intro- 
duced into  India. 

The  important  discovery  by  Mercer,  of  the  influence  of  caustic  alkali  in  modify- 
ing the  fibre  of  cotton,  has  been  already  alluded  to.  He  has  shown,  that  by 
steeping  cotton  in  a cold  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  fibre  loses  its  flattened 
ribbon-like  form,  and  assumes  a more  or  less  cylindrical  shape.  This  change  gives 
rise  to  three  remarkable  effects — the  fibre  becomes  smaller,  it  gains  in  strength, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  acquires  an  increased  affinity  for  colouring  matter.  After 
a minute  and  careful  examination  of  these  effects,  the  Jury  being  convinced  of 
the  high  practical  value  of  the  process,  determined  to  recommend  the  award  of 
the  Council  Medal  to  Mr.  Mercer  (see  p.  167). 

The  collection  of  raw  cotton  exhibitejJ.  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  large  and  highly  interesting.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
samples  of  the  indigenous  cottons  of  various  parts  of  the  Indian  empire,  and 
samples  of  the  cottons  raised  in  the  various  Government  experimental  farms 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  illustrating  the  effects  produced  and  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made  during  that  period  to 
improve  the  cotton  cultivation  of  India. 

In  considering  the  native  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  besides  that  exported  to  Europe,  very  large  quantities  have  every  year  been 
raised  for  home  consumption  by  the  native  manufacturers,  and  for  exportation  to 
other  eastern  countries,  especially  China,  the  latter  alone  having,  till  within 
the  last  few  years,  generally  exceeded  the  entire  annual  quantity  exported 
to  Europe.  Thus  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1833  the  quantity  of  I'aw 
cotton  exported  from  India  to  England  was  about  250,000,000  of  pounds ; 
whilst  in  the  same  period  the  quantity  exported  from  India  to  China,  &c.,  was 
about  540,000,000  pounds.  On  comparing  together  the  average  total  quantity 
of  cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  the  years  1830,  1840,  and  1850, 
from  the  United  States,  and  from  India,  it  will  be  found  that  whilst  the 
former  during  those  three  periods  has  increased  in  about  the  ratio  of  500,000 
bales,  950,000  bales,  and  1,200,000  bales,  the  latter  has  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  67,000  bales,  1 63,000  bales,  and  300,000  bales ; showing  therefore 
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that,  large  as  the  annual  increased  importation  of  American  cotton  into 
England  has  been,  the  increased  consumption  of  East  Indian  cotton  has  in 
proportion  augmented  even  more  rapidly. 

The  chief  varieties  of  native  Indian  cotton,  named  according  to  the  districts 
where  they  are  produced,  are  the 


1.  Surat, 

2.  Broach. 

3.  Dharwar. 

4.  Tinnevelly. 

5.  Cuddapah. 

6.  Nellore. 


7.  Berar. 

8.  Coimliatore. 

9.  (Arapta. 

10.  Nagpore. 

11.  Belgaum. 

12.  Dacca. 


13.  Ladom. 

14.  Agra. 

15.  Gu/.erat. 

16.  Cutch. 

17.  Coucan. 

18.  Saugur. 


Of  all  these  cottons  it  may  be  generally  observed,  that  though  in  some  cases 
the  fibre  is  beautifully  fine,  it  is  invariably  short,  generally  badly  cleaned,  and 
too  often  injured  by  careless  collection,  bad  packing,  and  faulty  inland  transit. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  short  staple  cottons  of  India  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  long  staple  cottons  of  the  New  World  ; they  are,  in  fact,  quite 
different  fibres — they  must  be  treated  in  a different  manner,  and  their  uses  are 
perfectly  dissimilar.  The  question  of  how  far  long  staple  cottons  can  be  advan- 
tageously cultivated  in  India  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  improving  the  pro- 
duction of  short  staple  varieties.  The  real  practical  question  to  be  considered  is, 
not  whether  the  East  Indian  cottons  can  be  made  to  compete  with  the  long  staple 
American  cotton,  but  whether  by  care  and  attention,  by  judicious  cultivation, 
improved  mechanical  contrivances,  and  the  applicatioii  of  skill  and  perseverance, 
it  may  not  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  common  East  Indian  cotton  as  to  give 
to  it  those  characters  and  properties  which  will  render  it  of  more  value  to  the 
manufacturer,  by  enabling  him  to  use  it  even  more  largely  and  with  greater  profit 
than  he  is  able  to  do  at  present. 

On  examining  the  samples  of  the  native  indigenous  cottons  of  India,  the 
chief  causes  of  their  inferiority  are  evident.  No  care  or  skill  in  the  cultivation, 
of  course,  will  render  the  fibre  of  short  staple  cotton  like  that  of  the  long  staple 
variety,  but  in  many  cases  the  fault  is  not  the  shortness  of  the  fibre ; it  is,  that 
the  cotton  has  been  ruined  after  it  is  grown  and  ripened  ; either  by  bad  manage- 
ment the  staple  is  broken,  or  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  by  the  addition 
of  dirt  and  impurity  of  all  sorts,  its  value  is  most  materially  diminished.  The 
difficulty  rests  not  so  much  with  the  cotton  as  with  the  cultivator,  and  with 
the  middleman  ; the  indolent  habits  and  dislike  of  the  former  to  trouble  of  any 
kind  stand  more  in  the  way  of  improvement  than  anything  else,  whilst  the  want 
of  proper  encouragement  to  the  native  to  persevere,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Brahmin,  combine  to  prevent  any  real  progress.  In  those  cases 
where  care  and  attention  has  been  paid,  the  native  cottons  sent  over  are  excel- 
lent, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  value  will  slowly  and  steadily  increase  in 
the  English  market,  if  the  cotton  is  sent  to  market  clean,  and  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  gathered. 

From  the  samples  of  experimental  cotton,  as  illustrations  of  the  various  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  American  cottons 
into  India,  it  is  obvious  that  though  the  introduction  of  Sea  Island  and  the 
other  long  staple  American  cottons  may  for  the  most  part  be  said  to  have 
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failed,  yet  that  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton  in 
India,  which  though  not  the  finest  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  cotton  in  the 
world,  has  been  attended  with  very  considerable  success.  The  experimental 
cottons  grown  from  New  Orleans  seed  at  the  Government  farm,  from  1830 
down  to  the  present  time,  prove  most  satisfactorily  that  any  quantity  of  good, 
sound,  useful  cotton  may  be  imported  from  India,  and  that  it  only  needs  time 
and  perseverance  to  give  it  a high  place  in  the  estimation  of  our  manufacturers. 
Amongst  the  best  specimens  may  be  noticed  the  samples  taken  from  the 
produce  of  the  Government  farms  at  Coimbatore,  imported  by  the  ‘ Beresford " 
and  ‘ Colonist,’  and  the  samples  of  Sea  Island  and  New  Orleans  cotton  from  the 
experimental  farms  in  Mysore.  The  specimens  of  cotton  grown  under  the 
directions  of  Dr.  Wight  (who  has  done  so  much  to  improve  and  extend  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  India)  are  so  good  that  the  Jury  awarded  to  him  a 
Piixe  Medal.  The  cotton  grown  at  Cuddoor  by  F.  D.  Meppen  is  so  remarkable 
for  the  goodness  of  its  staple,  its  cleanness,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  handled,  that  the  Jury  deemed  it  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A very  promising  sample  of  cotton  grown  from  Pernambuco  seed,  on  Mr. 
Hentig’s  estate  at  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  is  exhibited.  The  staple  is  pretty  long, 
though  a little  coarse  and  uneven  ; still  it  is  very  clean,  has  a good  colour,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  find  a ready  market  at  a fair  price.  The  Jury  awarded 
a Prize  Medal  for  this  cotton. 

Amongst  the  good  samples  of  well-cultivated  native  cottons,  those  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Fischee,  of  Salem,  may  be  mentioned : the  J ury  deemed  these  samples  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention. 

A good  sample  of  Pernambuco  cotton  is  exhibited  from  Tenasserim ; the 
staple  is  fair,  but  a little  unequal : it  is  a good  useful  cotton,  and  has  a healthy 
colour. 

The  cotton  from  New  Orleans  seed,  cultivated  at  Belgaum,  is  somewhat  dege- 
nerated ; it  is,  however,  very  well  cleaned,  in  good  condition,  and  is  a good  useful 
cotton.  Some  of  the  samples  of  American  cotton  from  Dharwar  are  likewise 
worthy  of  commendation. 

Besides  these,  other  good  samples  of  cotton  are  contributed  by  private  indi- 
viduals ; special  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  Burmese  cotton  contributed  by 
Dr.  Morton  of  Moulmein ; the  samples  of  cotton  from  Bagcheen,  near  the 
Chumbul  River,  exhibited  by  H.  H.  the  Maharajah  Jyajee  Rao  Scindia,  of 
Gwalior ; the  cotton  contributed  by  H.  H.  the  Rajah  of  Kotah,  from  the 
Rajpootana  States  ; and  the  cotton  from  Cutch,  contributed  by  H.  H.  the  Rao  of 
CUTCH. 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  very  beautiful  fibre  of  the  simool  or  silk- 
cotton  tree,  Bombax  heptophyllum,  which,  owing  to  the  shortness  and  want 
of  strength  of  the  fibre,  combined  with  its  peculiar  elasticity,  is  incapable  of 
being  spun  like  ordinary  cotton.  It  is  occasionally  in  India,  more  especially  in 
Assam,  spun  into  a very  loose  and  large  thread,  which  is  then  woven  into  cloth 
with  a warp  of  some  other  fibre,  and  forms  a soft,  warm,  and  very  light  fabric. 
The  silk-cotton  being  a very  tender  fibre,  cannot  be  used  with  advantage  as  a 
stuffing  material  alone,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  might  be  very  advan- 
tageously used  in  combination  with  other  substances,  not  merely  for  purposes 
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of  upholstery,  but  even  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fabrics,  and  for  various 
other  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  was  suggested,  by  Dr.  Percival  in  1787,  and  by 
Beckmann  in  1793,  that  this  fibre  might  be  advantageously  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  beavers’  fur  in  hat-making ; and  Le  Breton  states  that  its  im- 
portation into  some  countries  was  forbidden,  for  fear  that  it  should  be  used 
to  adulterate  beavers’  hair.  Practical  obstacles  were,  however,  found  to  in- 
terfere with  this  application,  and  it  appears  that  they  have  only  recently  been 
overcome. 

Specimens  of  native.  Bourbon,  and  Sea  Island  cotton,  grown  at  Batticaloa  and 
Jaffna,  in  Ceylon,  are  exhibited. 

An  interesting  series  of  samples  of  cotton  from  Malta  are  exhibited  by  G. 
PuLis,  of  Montebello,  including  Nankeen  cotton.  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  mas- 
todon cotton  ; the  latter  is  a fine  cotton  ; it  has  a very  fau'  staple,  both  strong  and 
silky. 

Very  promising  specimens  of  cotton  from  Port  Natal  are  exhibited  by  T. 
Bazley  (30b)  and  C.  Maxuel,  of  Cape  Town  (11).  In  both  cases  the  staple  is 
good,  and  it  is  evidently  a fine  and  valuable  cotton,  but  badly  handled.  To  each 
of  these  exhibitors  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Samples  of  cotton  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are  shown  by  Warwick 
Westox  (1).  The  staple,  though  short,  is  fine,  and  if  well  handled  this  would 
probably  be  a useful  cotton  ; it  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A specimen  of  wild  cotton,  collected  from  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  is  contrt- 
buted  by  Capt.  H.  D.  Trotter. 

Three  samples  from  Barbadoes,  exhibited  by  A.  Reade,  consisting  of  Persian  or 
green-seed,  common  Demerara,  and  vine  or  Pernambuco  cotton  are  interesting  : 
the  latter  very  superior ; they  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A series  of  excellent  cottons  are  contributed  by  different  exhibitors  from  British 
Guiana.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  fine,  strong,  and  good-coloured  Sea 
Island  cotton  from  Batavia  Plantation,  on  the  river  Mahaica,  Demerara,  D.  Bl.vir 
(71  and  72)  ; for  these  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Excellent  Sea  Island  and  other  cotton  is  also  shown  by  J.  F.  Bee  (74,  76) 
from  Woodlands  Plantation,  on  the  river  Mahaica;  the  staple  strong  and  very 
good  : for  these  also  a Prize  Medal  was  awarded. 

Some  very  good  samples  of  New  Orleans  and  Pernambuco  cotton,  &c.,  are  con- 
tributed by  P.  Hughes  (74a  and  b)  from  Anna  Regina  Plantation,  Essequibo  : 
for  these  samples  Honourable  Mention  was  awarded. 

An  excellent  specimen  of  uncleaned  short  staple  cotton  from  the  Klein 
Pouderoyen  Plantation,  river  Demerara,  is  exhibited  by  A.  D.  Yax  der  Gon 
Netcher  (73) : this  was  deemed  worthy  of  a Prize  Medal. 

A good  sample  of  New  Orleans  cotton  grown  at  Blacknow,  Jamaica,  by 
W.  Finlaison  (163),  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Sea  Island  cotton  is  shown  in  the  Trinidad 
collection.  The  seeds  were  imported  from  Jamaica  ; the  produce  is  excellent,  has 
a beautiful  silky  lustre,  and  is  strong : it  was  considered  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Some  long,  and  strong,  but  rather  coarse  cotton  is  shown  by  the  AGRICULTURAL 
Society  of  St.  Helena  ; it  is  in  a tolerably  clean  condition. 

A"ol.  I.  ‘ 2 G 
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Samples  of  cotton  from  Maitland,  in  New  South  Wales,  are  contributed  by- 
Messrs  Dudgeon  (11). 

The  collection  of  long  staple  cotton  from  the  United  States  is,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  remarkably  fine.  The  samples  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
either  as  to  staple,  handling,  or  packing.  After  a minute  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  bales,  the  Jury  being  desirous  of  expressing  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  cultivation  of  this  important 
staple  has  been  brought  in  the  United  States,  decided  on  recommending  the 
award  of  the  Council  Medal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  testi- 
mony of  the  great  and  successful  efforts  made  by  the  cotton  planters  of  that 
country  (see  p.  166)  ; whilst  at  the  same  time  they  determined  to  award  a Prize 
Medal  to  each  of  the  eleven  following  exhibitors,  without  attempting  to  draw  any 
distinctions ; — 

S.  Bond,  of  Memphis  (37). 

W.  Hampton,  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina  (172b). 

G.  L.  Holmes,  of  Memphis,  Tenessee  (316).  “ Louis  Prolific.” 

J.  V.  Jones,  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina  (172). 

J.  R.  Jones,  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina  (172 A). 

D.  Lak,  of  Memphis,  Tenessee  (330). 

W.  W.  M‘Cleod,  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina  (172e). 

J.  B.  Merkiweather,  of  Montgomery,  Alabama  (164-). 

J.  Nailor,  of  Vicsburg,  Missouri  (178). 

J.  Pope,  of  Memphis  (32).  “ Dimes  Prolific.” 

W.  Seabrook,  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina  (172f  & 320d). 

An  instructive  collection  of  small  samples  of  cotton  is  contributed  by  Truesdale, 
Jacobs,  and  Co.,  of  New  York  : also  the  collection  of  Eli  Rayner,  of  Tenessee  ; 
these  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A fine  sample  of  long  staple  Peruvian  cotton,  of  a good  and  useful  character, 
is  exhibited. 

Specimens  of  uncleaned  Chinese  cotton  (Meenhwa),  and  the  same  cleaned 
(Hwae),  are  contributed  by  H.  M.  Consul  at  Shanghae  ; the  cotton  has  a good 
colour,  and  a fine  silky  lustre,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  could  only  be  used  for 
wadding,  or  to  mix  with  other  cottons ; it  is  very  well  cleaned. 

Several  good  samples  of  cotton  are  shown  in  the  Egyptian  collection  ; of  these 
the  Mako  cotton,  first  quality,  exhibited  by  Abbas  Pasha  (106),  and  the  Sea  Island 
cotton  grown  by  T.  W.  Larkins  (134;),  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Some  interesting  and  promising  samples  of  cotton  are  contributed  from 
Algiers,  demonstrating  in  a remarkable  manner  the  progress  being  made  in  that 
colony ; amongst  these,  in  particular,  may  be  specified  the  capital  Louisiana 
cotton  from  M.  Chuffart,  of  Birmandreis  (17) ; the  Jumel  cotton  from  DuPRfi 
de  St.  Maur,  of  Orbal,  Oran  (23) ; the  clean,  long,  and  useful  J umel  cotton  of 
1850,  from  Morin,  of  El  Biar  (39)  ; and  the  strong,  fine,  and  well-cleaned  cotton 
from  C.  Pelissier,  of  Kaddous  (42)  : for  each  of  these  four  the  Jury  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal. 
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Tlie  collection  of  cottons  contributed  by  A.  Hardy,  manager  of  the  Hamma 
Nursery  near  Algiers  (28),  is  also  remarkably  good  ; including  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Jumel,  New  York,  Macedonia,  and  Nankeen  cotton  of  1849  and  1850  : for  this 
the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Other  fair  samples  of  cotton  are  contributed  by  F.  Grima  of  Philippeville, 
Constantine  (26) ; Haloche  of  Drariah  (27)  ; and  M.  Benes  (6) ; these  were 
deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Good  cotton  cultivated  near  Lisbon  is  contributed  by  A.  Sa  Nooueira  (538) : 
this  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  (539)  and  (540)  are  good 
Brazilian  cottons  from  Algarve  ; they  have  a long  and  strong  fibre,  but  are  a little 
coarse  and  wild. 

In  the  Russian  collection  there  are  two  samples  of  cotton : Bourbon  cotton, 
exhibited  by  Prince  Niko  Djidjivadze,  from  Imeritia  (95)  ; and  native  cotton 
from  the  district  of  Sharoor,  government  of  Erivan,  cultivated  by  Abdourza- 
Maram  Ogli  (94).  These  were  both  considered  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A fine  sample  of  cotton  is  shown  by  M.  Hurtell,  from  the  Society  Islands, 
which  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Raw  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  province  of  Seville,  raised  from  Sea  Island 
seed  on  irrigated  lands,  is  exhibited  by  J.  B.  Villars  of  Seville  (162)  ; it  has  a 
fine,  long,  and  strong  staple,  of  a very  useful  character,  and  was  therefore  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A valuable  and  interesting  series  of  samples  of  cotton  is  shown  in  the  Turkish 
Collection  of  raw  produce  from  various  parts  of  that  empire.  The  general 
character  of  these  cottons  is  shortness  of  staple,  and  that  peculiar  wild  and  wiry 
fibre  which  is  very  wasteful  in  the  mill,  and  which  therefore  meets  with  but 
little  approbation  generally  from  our  manufacturers.  These  cottons  burn  very 
readily,  leave  but  little  ash,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  fibre, 
are  remarkably  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  candle-wicks  ; they  are  also  employed 
advantageously  in  the  preparation  of  wadding.  The  sample  of  Lana  cardie 
from  Koniah  ^2082  j is  coarse,  short,  and  wild,  resembhng  some  of  the  native 
cottons  of  India  ; it  is,  however,  well  cleaned,  as  in  fact  all  the  Turkish  cottons 
are. — (See  p.  165.)  The  locahties  from  which  these  specimens  are  contributed  are 
as  follows : — 


1.  Adana. 

2.  Aidin. 

3.  Baindir. 

4.  Baluk-Hissar. 

5.  Bigha. 

6.  Cassaba. 


7.  Damascus. 

8.  DardaneUes. 

9.  Drama. 

10.  Denizloi). 

11.  Koniah. 

Flax  and  Hemp. 


12.  Magnesia. 

13.  Salonica. 

14.  Smyrna. 

15.  Soubougia. 

16.  Thersic,  Saida, 


The  quantity  of  flax  imported  into  Great  Britain  has  for  a considerable 
number  of  years  been  gradually  increasing.  Twenty  years  ago  the  annual 
importation  was  about  48,000  tons  ; ten  years  since  it  had  increased  to  about 
65,000  tons  ; and  at  the  present  time  it  is  about  80,000  tons.  The  proportion 
per  cent,  of  this  quantity  imported  from  different  countries  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  table,  calculated  on  the  average  imports  of  the  years  1840,  1844, 
and  1849  : — 
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1840. 

1844. 

1849. 

Russia  - - - 

69 

70 

74 

Prussia  - - - 

11 

10 

10 

Holland  - - - 

9 

8 

6-5 

Belgium 

6-5  - 

7 

4- 

France  - - - 

3-5  - 

3-5  - 

1-5 

Other  Countries  - 

1 

1-5  - 

4-5 

Dining  the  last  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  extend  and  improve 
the  manufacture  of  this  valuable  fibre  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  increase 
under  the  last  head  in  the  preceding  table,  for  1849,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  impor- 
tation of  flax  from  Egypt.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  quantity  of  flax  annually  imported,  the  manufacturers  of  England 
have  consumed  rather  more  than  a quarter  as  much  again,  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  chiefly  in  Ireland.  This  proportion  has  also  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  a most  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  flax  itself  has  also  been  produced  ; a change  in  great  measure 
to  be  traced  to  the  persevering  and  most  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Promotion  and  Improvement  of  Flax  in  Ireland.  The  value  of  flax 
depends  in  part  on  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  in  part 
also  on  the  mode  in  which  the  fibre  is  prepared,  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the 
process  is  conducted,  and  the  constant  and  vigilant  attention  which  is  paid  to  it 
through  the  various  stages  of  the  operation.  According  to  its  quality  its  value 
vaiies  from  about  40/.  to  180/.  per  ton. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  given  a considerable  impetus  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flax,  and  is  likely  to  produce  ere  long  even  yet  more  marked  effects, 
is  the  introduction  of  the  late  R.  B.  Schenck’s  new  process  of  steeping.  For- 
merly the  separation  of  the  fibre  from  the  woody  matter  of  the  stem  was 
effected  by  the  process  of  retting,  of  which  there  were  three  modifications — 
dew  retting,  pond  retting,  and  river  retting.  The  stem  of  the  plant  consists 
essentially  of  two  parts,  a wooden  centre  or  core,  the  shove  or  boon,  and  the 
external  fibrous  portion,  which,  when  separated  from  the  former,  constitutes 
the  flax.  These  two  are  cemented  together  by  a glutinous  matter,  not  soluble 
in  water  alone,  and  which  must  be  got  rid  of  by  some  means  before  the  pure 
fibre  can  be  separated  from  the  woody  shove.  The  old  mode  consisted  merely 
in  exposing  the  flax  stems  to  air  and  moisture  under  circumstances  favourable 
to  fermentation  or  incipient  putrefaction,  so  that  the  glutinous  matter  being 
destroyed,  the  fibre  could  then  be  easily  separated  from  the  shove.  Whether 
this  species  of  fermentation  is  effected  by  exposing  the  flax  for  some  weeks  to 
the  action  of  the  dew  and  rain,  spread  over  meadows — whether  it  is  effected  by 
steeping  it  in  ponds  or  pits  of  stagmant  water— or,  lastly,  by  sinking  it  in  large 
wooden  frames  in  the  current  of  a deep  and  slow-flowing  river  ; there  are  serious 
practical  difficulties,  which  have  long  directed  the  attention  of  ingenious  men 
to  the  possibility  of  discovering  a new  and  less  objectionable  mode  of  preparing 
flax.  During  the  slow  retting  of  the  flax  a large  quantity  of  certain  putrid 
vapours  is  given  off ; the  water,  and  the  very  air  itself,  is  poisoned  ; and  this 
alone  is  no  trifling  objection  to  the  process.  So  serious  an  objection  have  these 
putrid  exhalations  been  found  to  the  use  of  water-retting,  that  in  some  districts 
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of  Belgium,  iu  Hainault  and  Namur  especially,  it  is  forbidden  by  law,  as  being 
dangerous  to  “ public  safety  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Flanders, 
however,  no  such  laws  are  in  force,  and  it  is  there  commonly  believed  that 
dew-retted  flax  is  of  necessity  meagre  and  dry.  Many  different  modifications 
and  peculiar  modes  of  retting  are  followed  in  the  various  flax  districts  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  France  : and  in  different  localities  dissimilar  modes  of 
retting  have  long  been  in  use,  often  involving  very  considerable  variations  m 
principle.  Thus  at  Courtrai  the  flax  crop  is  dried  in  the  field  and  stored  for 
some  months  in  barns  before  it  undergoes  the  process  of  retting  in  the  river 
Lys.  In  the  district  of  Waes  it  is  retted  immediately  after  being  gathered,  the 
green  stems  being  at  once  thrown  into  pits  of  stagnant  water.  As,  however, 
the  whole  operation  in  every  kind  of  water-retting  depends  on  the  amount 
of  fermentation  produced,  which  must  be  enough  to  insure  the  decomposition  of 
the  glutinous  matter,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  injury  to  the  fibre,  the  process 
is  necessarily  slow,  tedious,  and  very  uncertain,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  operation,  as  then  the  flax  must  be  most  carefully  watched,  in  order  to 
put  a stop  to  the  fermentation  as  soon  as  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  A slight 
change  of  temperature,  or  a few  hours’  exposure  when  the  fermentation  is  com- 
plete, may  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects,  the  fibre  being  in  fact  ruined. 
Dew-retting  is  of  course  even  slower  than  water  retting,  depending  as  it  necessarily 
does  on  the  nature  of  the  season,  being  greatly  retarded  by  long-continued  dry 
weather.  In  the  very  dry  autumn  of  1810  it  was  found  impossible  to  prepare 
flax  by  this  method,  and  recourse  was  obliged  to  be  had  to  other  methods  of 
retting. 

During  the  last  half  century  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  the 
separation  of  the  fibrous  from  the  woody  portion  - of  the  flax  stem  by  chemical 
and  mechanical  means ; in  several  cases  the  results  at  first  appeared  to  be  very 
promising,  but  in  every  instance  it  was  soon  found  that  there  were  insuperable 
practical  objections,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantages.  Amongst 
chemical  agents,  solutions  of  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash,  caustic  soda,  quick 
lime,  and  soft  soap,  were  all  in  turn  tried  and  discarded ; and  amongst  mechanical 
processes  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  Mr.  James  Lee  and  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Bundy  shared  the  same  fate,  Mr.  Lee  having  found  a means  of  separating  the 
fibre  of  flax  without  water-retting,  and  the  discovery  being  considered  one  of  very 
great  importance,  he  obtained  a patent  for  his  mechanical  process  in  1812,  with 
the  singular  protection  of  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was 
exempted  from  specifying  the  particulars  of  his  process  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  duration  of  his  patent.  In  1817,  and  therefore  before  the  publication 
of  his  specification,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Bundy  took  out  their  patent  for  machinery 
for  breaking  and  preparing  raw  flax  and  hemp.  The  rival  claims  of  these  two 
inventors  were  investigated  in  1817  by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two  processes,  in  the 
course  of  a very  few  years  both  were  relinqui.shed  and  forgotten.  Since  that  time 
various  other  ingenious  mechanical  arrangements  have  been  devised,  but  hitherto 
they  have  had  very  little  success. 

Schenck’s  process,  for  which  he  obtained  a patent  in  1846,  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  important  improvement ; it  consists  merely  in  steeping  the  flax  stems  in 
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warm  water,  heated  artificially  to  the  temperature  best  suited  to  fermentation. 
By  this  simple  means  the  operation  is  rendered  rapid  and  certain,  all  uncertainty 
from  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  and  weather  is  avoided,  and  the  whole 
process  is  entirely  under  the  command  of  the  manufacturer.  The  temperature 
best  suited  for  this  purpose  is  about  80°,  or  from  80°  to  nearly  90° ; above  this 
point  the  process  proceeds  too  rapidly,  and  the  fibre  is  almost  sure  to  be  more  or 
less  injured.  The  time  required  is  from  about  70  to  90  hours. 

From  the  facts  and  evidence  brought  forward  by  various  independent  exhibitors, 
it  appears  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  warm-water  steeping  increases  the 
per-centage  of  fibre  obtained  from  the  flax  stem  over  that  obtained  by  the  old 
modes  of  retting  by  nearly  one-fifth  ; and  that,  whilst  the  fineness  and  spinning 
qualities  of  the  fibre  are  increased,  the  strength  is  in  no  way  weakened  or  dimi- 
nished, unless  the  process  is  permitted  to  proceed  too  far,  an  effect  which  need 
never  happen,  from  the  complete  control  over  it  which  the  manufacturer  has 
throughout.  Although  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  use  of 
warm  water  in  flax  retting,  yet  the  introduction  of  Schenck’s  process  is  far  from 
removing  all  the  difficulties  of  the  flax  manufacture  ; much  still  remains  to  be 
effected,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  ere  long  a yet  more  perfect  process 
may  be  devised. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  use  of  warm  water  in  the  preparation 
of  vegetable  fibre  is  not  altogether  new,  it  having  been  long  employed  by  the 
Malays,  and  by  the  natives  of  Rungpoor,  in  Bengal.  The  process  adopted  at 
Bencoolen  is  stated  by  Dr.  Campbell  to  consist  in  steeping  the  stems  of  the 
hemp  in  warm  water,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days  and  nights. 
The  old  German  process  called  “ Molkenrost,”  sometimes  used  in  preparing  the 
finer  sorts  of  flax,  is  also  to  some  extent  an  application  of  the  same  principle  ; 
in  this  mode  of  retting,  the  flax  was  steeped  for  four  or  five  days  in  a warm 
mixture  of  milk  and  water,  and  thus  the  desired  degree  of  fermentation  in  the 
flax  stems  was  produced.  This  operation  must  be  distinguished  from  the  more 
modern  one,  in  which  sour  milk  was  used  to  give  a good  colour  to  linen,  a 
process  introduced  by  the  Dutch  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; the 
linen  was  boiled  in  a weak  alkaline  lye,  and  subsequently  treated  with  sour 
butter-milk  for  the  purpose  of  siding  in  removing  the  alkali  and  dissolving  the 
earthy  impurities  present  in  the  fibre.  Occasionally  also,  salt  of  sorrel  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1775,  Reuss  states,  that  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  ; but  that,  being  too  costly,  they  had 
not  as  yet  come  into  general  use.  Of  course  all  processes  in  which  boiling,  or 
even  hot  water,  is  used,  are  quite  different  in  their  mode  of  action  from  those  in 
which  only  warm  water  is  employed.  When  boiling  water  is  used,  it  is  with  a 
view  of  dissolving  and  removing  the  useless  matters  which  encrust  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  plant ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  warm  water  is  used  to  soften  them, 
and  to  aid  in  their  putrefaction  or  decomposition  through  the  agency  of  fermen- 
tation. In  1787,  a good  deal  of  interest  was  excited  in  Ireland  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a plan  for  improving  the  retting  of  flax  by  the  action  of  hot  water  ; in  this 
scheme,  it  was  proposed  to  scald  the  flax  stems  in  boiling  water  to  soften  them, 
and  to  remove  a portion  of  the  extraneous  vegetable  matters  which  they  contain  ; 
and  it  was  conceived  that  after  this  treatment  the  subsequent  retting  of  the 
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flax  would  be  more  rapid,  certain,  and  manageable  ; so  that  time  would  be  saved, 
the  noisome  process  of  pond-retting  would  be  obviated,  and  the  result  would 
be  a stronger  and  whiter  fibre.  The  minute  and  careful  experiments  of 
Hermbstaedt,  on  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  retting  of  flax,  made 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  threw  much  light  on  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  some  extent  indicated  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  success 
of  the  operation. 

The  entire  collection  shown  by  the  Royal  Society  for  improving  and  promoting 
the  growth  of  flax  in  Ireland  is  so  highly  valuable,  and  so  clearly  illustrates  the 
great  advances  which  have  already  been  made,  and  the  important  service  which 
this  Society  has  already  rendered  to  the  country,  that  the  Jury  determined  to 
mark  their  high  appreciation  of  the  Society’s  labours  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council  Medal.— (See  p.  167).  Amongst  the  individual  specimens  of  particular 
merit  may  be  mentioned  the  flax  exhibited  by  White  of  Antrim,  Preston  of 
Belfast,  and  Adams  of  Ballyderitt,  near  Coleraine  (49)  : to  each  of  these  three  the 
Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

A very  useful  and  complete  series  of  the  principal  commercial  varieties  of  flax, 
hemp,  and  similar  fibrous  materials,  commonly  met  with  in  the  English  market, 
is  contributed  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  (40).  The  samples,  which  are  all  good,  are 
as  follows : — 


Flax. 


French  flax 
Flemish  do. 
Dutch  do. 
Friesland  do. 
Archamrel  do. 


Riga  flax. 
English  do. 
Egyptian  do. 
New  Zealand  do. 
Jute. 


Hemp. 

Petershurgh  best  hemp. 
Petersburgh  half-clean  hemp. 
Riga  Rein  do. 

Riga  Pass  do. 

American  do. 


Egyptian  hemp. 
India  brown  do. 
India  scum  do. 
Manilla  do. 
Italian  do. 


For  this  collection  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

A numerous  series  of  specimens  are  contributed  by  P.  Claussen  (105), 
in  illustration  of  his  patent  process  of  making  flax-cotton.  This  process  (pa- 
tented August  1850)  consists  essentially  in  boiling  the  cut  and  crushed  stems 
of  the  flax,  hemp,  or  other  plant,  in  a dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  containing 
about  one  two-thousandth  part  of  alkali.  The  fibrous  matter  is  then  removed, 
and  plunged  into  a bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  containing  one  five-hundredth 
part  of  acid,  in  which  it  is  boiled  for  about  an  hour ; it  is  next  transferred  into 
a solution  containing  about  ten  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda ; and  lastly,  when 
it  has  remained  in  the  latter  for  an  hour,  it  is  plunged  into  a weak  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  consisting  of  one  part  of  acid  to  two  hundred  or  five  hundred 
parts  of  water  ; in  this  it  is  left  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  process  is  com- 
pleted. The  effect  of  these  several  processes  is  “ to  divide  and  split  up  ’’  the 
fibre,  in  a most  remarkable  manner,  so  as  completely  to  alter  its  character ; 
flax  thus  treated  is  converted  into  a substance  very  nearly  resembling  cotton. 
It  is  probable  that  flax-cotton  can  be  advantageously  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  mixed  fabrics,  as  it  appears  capable  of  being  spun  with  wool,  silk,  and  other 
fibres.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps,  hereafter  lead  to  several  new  and  important 
practical  applications.  For  this  ingenious  process  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal. 

The  idea  of  modifying  the  fibre  of  flax  and  hemp,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a 
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kind  of  cotton,  is  by  no  means  new.  In  1747,  Lilljikreuzes  and  Palmquist 
described  a mode  of  converting  flax  into  “ cotton  ” by  boiling  it  for  some  time 
in  a solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  subsequently  washing  it  with  soap.  In  1775, 
considerable  quantities  of  refuse  flax  and  hemp  were  converted  into  “ flax- 
cotton”  by  Lady  Moira,  with  the  aid  of  T.  B.  Bailey,  of  Hope,  near  Man- 
chester. The  full  details  of  the  process  employed  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
published,  but  from  Lady  Moira's  letters  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  1775,”  it  appears  that  the  fibre  was  boiled  in  an  alkaline  lye,  or  a 
solution  of  kelp  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  and  subsequently  scoured,  the 
result  of  this  was,  that  “ the  fibres  seem  to  be  set  at  liberty  from  each  other,” 
after  which  it  may  be  “ carded  on  cotton  cards.”  It  appears  that  at  this 
time  “ flax-cotton  ” was  made  and  sold  at  threepence  a pound ; and  Lady 
Moira  states  that  she  believes  that  it  takes  colours  better  than  flax.”  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  fate  of  Lady  Moira's  scheme : she  says,  ‘‘  I have  no 
reason  to  be  vain  of  the  samples  I have  sent  you,  they  merely  show  that  the 
material  of  flax-cotton,  in  able  hands,  will  bear  manufacturing,  though  it  is  my 
ill  fortune  to  have  it  discredited  by  the  artizans  who  work  for  me.  I had  in 
Dublin,  with  great  difficidty,  a gown  wove  for  myself,  and  three  waistcoats,  but 
had  not  the  person  who  employed  a weaver  for  me  particularly  wished  to  oblige 
me,  I could  not  have  got  it  accomplished ; and  the  getting  spun  of  an  ounce  of 
this  cotton  in  Dublin  I found  impracticable ; the  absurd  alarm  that  it  might 
injure  the  trade  of  foreign  cotton  had  gained  ground,  and  the  spinners,  for 
what  reason  I cannot  comprehend,  declared  themselves  such  bitter  enemies  to 
my  scheme,  that  they  would  not  spin  for  me.  Such  is  my  fate,  that  what 
between  party  in  the  metropolis  and  indolence  in  this  place  (Ballynahynch),  I 
am  not  capable  of  doing  my  scheme  justice.  That  it  should  ever  injure  the 
trade  of  foreign  cotton  is  impossible  ; though  long  accustomed  to  behold  shoes 
and  stockings  looked  upon  in  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  generality  as  quite 
unnecessary,  yet  I cannot  think  but  some  apparel  is  requisite ; and  as  the  price 
of  wool  is  so  high,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  so  great,  I did  wish  to  intro- 
duce amongst  them  that  invention  which  I saw  might  be  greatly  improved,  and 
turn  the  refuse  of  flax  into  comfortable  clothing,  and  by  a process  so  easy  that 
every  industrious  wife  and  child  might  prepare  it.”  Lady  Moira  states,  that 
the  flax-cotton  gowns  which  she  had  had  made,  and  which  were  worn  by  the 
members  of  her  own  family,  were  exceedingly  durable ; and  the  specimens  of 
these  fabrics,  as  well  as  of  the  flax-cotton  prepared  by  her,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.,  are  highly  remarkable  for  their 
beauty. 

Subsequently  to  this,  several  attempts  were  made  in  Germany  to  convert  flax 
into  a fibre  resembling  cotton,  which  could  be  used,  either  alone  or  together 
with  cotton,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  In  1777,  Baron  Meidinger 
proposed  to  convert  flax  into  a sort  of  cotton,  by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions, 
&c.  ; in  1780,  a factory  was  established  at  Berchtoldsdorf,  near  Vienna,  for  the 
practical  working  of  this  process ; and  similar  plans  were  subsequently  brought 
forward  by  Kreutzer  in  1801,  Stadler  and  Haupfner  in  1811,  by  Sokou  in 
1816,  and  by  several  others.  At  the  factory  at  Berchtoldsdoif  not  only  was 
flax  converted  into  cotton  but  likewise  a usefid  cotton-like  fibre  was  prepared 
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from  tow  and  refuse  flax  : and  the  same  is  said  to  have  been  done  hy  Haag, 
near  Pressburg,  in  1788,  by  Gobel,  in  1803,  and  Segallain  1811.  Whether  these 
various  plans  failed  from  the  effects  of  jealousy  and  opposition,  like  that  which 
prevented  Lady  Moira  from  introducing  her  “flax-cotton,”  is  unknown,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  long  persevered  in  : it  is  probable  that 
in  most  cases  the  neighbouring  manufacturers  set  themselves  against  the  intro- 
duction of  flax-cotton  ; for  Beckmann,  who  speaks  of  its  manufacture  near 
Brunswick,  states,  that  the  workpeople  determined  not  to  use  the  new  material, 
though,  at  the  same  time  he  observes,  that  excellent  fustians  were  made  which 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  manufactured  with  ordinary  cotton. 
The  extreme  similarity  of  flax-cotton  to  ordinary  cotton  is  also  remarked  by 
Des  Charmes  (1799),  who  states,  that  if  the  staple  is  cut  before  it  is  carded, 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  cotton,  either  in  its  raw  state  or  when 
manufactured.  The  matter  was  subsequently  investigated  hy  Berthollet,  hy 
Gay  Lussac,  and  by  Giobert,  who  employed  alternately  steepings  in  hot  solu- 
tions of  soap,  alkali,  and  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  Berthollet  observes  that 
equally  fine  cotton  is  obtained  from  the  commonest  refuse  tow,  as  from  the 
best  flax. 

A good  sample  of  well-prepared  flax  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cator  and 
Nelson  (46)  : it  is  shown,  not  on  account  of  superiority  of  fibre,  but  as  a specimen 
of  manipulation  and  treatment ; it  is  very  creditable,  and  was  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

Some  good  samples  of  flax  are  exhibited  by  G.  Mason  (34)  ; they  are,  1st,  flax 
grown,  steeped,  and  scutched  at  Yately,  North  Hants ; flax  grown  in  South 
Hants;  flax  grown  at  Cobham,  in  Surrey;  and  flax  grown  at  Farnborough. 
There  are  likewise  samples  of  flax  scutched  at  Winchester  County  Gaol,  and 
several  specimens  of  tow ; and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  a series  of  models  of 
the  tools  and  implements  used  in  the  preparation  and  working  of  flax.  This 
series  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  excellent  specimens  of  yellow  flax  grown  at  Trimmingham,  in  Norfolk, 
by  Mr.  Warnes,*  and  some  blue  flax  grown  in  Yorkshire  ; as  well  as  some  of 
the  best  Courtrai  and  Lokeren  flax  from  Belgium,  are  exhibited  and  contrasted 
both  in  the  raw  and  partly  manufactured  states,  by  Messrs.  Hives  and  Atkinson, 
of  Leeds  (45).  They  are  very  creditable,  and  fully  entitled  to  Honourable  Men- 
tion. (See  p.  239.) 

Excellent  Courtrai  flax  is  also  exhibited  for  best  quality  and  finish,  by  Messrs, 
Marshall,*  of  Leeds  (55)  ; these  also  are  well  entitled  to  Honourable  Mention, 
(See  p.  239.) 

An  interesting  series  of  samples  of  flax  prepared  by  mechanical  means  alone,  is 
exhibited  by  M.  J.  J.  Honlan  (43). 

A number  of  good  samples  of  raw  and  partially-dressed  flax  are  also  shown 
in  connection  with  thread  and  other  manufactured  articles  : amongst  them  it  will 
be  enough  to  mention  the  specimen,  of  Devon  and  Dorset  flax,  both  watered  and 
heckled,  which  are  contrasted  with  good  Polish  and  Russian  flax  in  the  Bridport 
series  (Class  XIY.  73) ; the  golden  flax  grown  at  Chiswick,  by  J.  P.  Bull  ; the 
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flax  from  Islay,  grown  by  W.  Simpson  ; the  flax  shown  by  Sadler,  Fenton  and 
Co.  (Class  XIV.,  18),  and  Jameson  and  Co.,  of  Hull  (Class  XIV.  60) ; all  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  samples  of  flax  from  West  Chinnock,  in  Somerset,  shown  by 
R.  Hayward  (Class  XIV.  44)  ; those  from  Crewkerne,  shown  by  P.  Loveless  and 
by  J.  Brooks,  of  Dinnington,  are  excellent. 

Some  good  samples  of  hemp,  accompanied  by  cloth  manufactured  from  it  in  the 
Himalayas,  are  shown  in  the  valuable  collection  of  East  Indian  fibres. 

Samples  of  Canadian  flax  are  exhibited  by  M.  Bastien,  of  St.  Rise  (70),  and 
of  hemp  by  F.  Grice,  of  Montreal  (71).  In  both  cases  the  quality  of  the  fibre  is 
good,  but  its  preparation  is  faulty  and  objectionable  : with  a httle  more  care  the 
value  of  each  would  be  considerably  increased  : they  were  both  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

A good  specimen  of  flax  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  exhibited  by  J.  Dixon,  of 
Skelton  Castle,  Isis  (19),  and  by  F.  Lipscombe  (174) : these  were  both  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A few  small  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  from  the  United  States  are  contributed 
by  E.  R.  Dix,  of  Vernon,  New  York  (139).  They  are  of  fair  average  quality 
but  not  remarkably  fine ; they  were,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Fine  samples  of  strong  and  well-prepared  flax  are  shown  from  the  Flax 
SiTNNiNG  Mills  of  Schonberg,  in  Moravia  (95  A),  by  Jacob  Birnbaum  (95),  and 
from  the  Patent  Flax-retting  Establishment  at  Ullersdorf,  also  in  Moravia  (96), 
the  latter  including  raw  flax,  the  same  water-retted,  and  heckled  flax.  A Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  each  of  these  three  series. 

The  samples  of  Belgian  flax  are,  as  might  be  expected,  excellent,  and  well 
sustain  the  high  and  acknowledged  reputation  which  it  has  long  enjoyed.  Several 
of  the  specimens  shown  are  remarkably  strong,  fine,  and  mellow.  In  particular, 
the  Jury  would  specify  the  flax  shown  by  David  and  De  Boe,  of  Antwerp  (98) ; 
Desmedt  and  Co.,  of  East  Flanders  (104) ; J.  B.  van  Bogaert,  of  Grimbergen, 
in  East  Flanders  (107),  who  also  shows  some  excellent  hemp.  P.  J.  Verbeeck, 
of  Grimbergen  (113),  and  J.  B.  Van  Wiele,  also  of  Grimbergen,  in  East  Flanders 
(114),  who  contributes  pond-retted  flax  of  1850.  To  each  of  these  five  the  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Fine  samples  of  flax  are  also  exhibited  by  Degraeve-Delfortorie,  of  Gheleuve, 
West  Flanders  (90)  ; F.  Leclerq,  of  Longchamp,  Namur  (88);  F.  Vercruysse 
of  Dewbyck,  near  Courtrai  (213),  and  J.  C.  Van  Ackere,*  of  Wevelghem,  in 
West  Flanders  (215)  ; these  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Several  good  specimens  of  flax  in  its  various  stages  of  preparation  are  likewise 
contributed  by  Roels  and  Co.,  of  Lokeren  (83 ) ; De  M.  Laviolette,  of  Bruges 
(96) ; S.  P.  VAN  Hoey,  of  Hamme,  in  East  Flanders  (106)  ; B.  Haese,  of  West 
Flanders  (115) : and  by  the  Flax  Company  of  Ghent  (230). 

Amongst  the  samples  of  Belgian  hemp,  those  of  F.  Verhelst,  of  Grimbergen, 
in  East  Flanders  (102) ; Pierre  Jean  Van  Riet,  of  Moerzeke,  in  East  Flanders 
(103)  ; and  J.  L.  Gilta,  of  Appels,  in  East  Flanders  (105),  were  deemed  the 
best ; the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  each  of  these  three. 
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In  the  Egyptian  Collection  of  raw  produce,  several  specimens  of  flax  and 
hemp  are  shown.  The  flax  of  Faoum  (107),  that  from  Menauf  (108),  and  the 
sample  of  hemp  (152),  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Very  superior  flax  and  hemp  are  contributed  by  some  French  exhibitors, 
especially  from  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  Amongst  the  exhibitors  of 
flax,  may  be  specified  L.  Dumortier,  of  Bourbecque,  near  Lille  (177),  who 
shows  flax  of  the  year  1849  retted  in  the  river  Lys.  F.  Rouxel,  of  St.  Brieux 
(362)  ; JouBERT  Bonnaire  and  Co.,  of  Angers  (552),  who  also  show  excellent 
hemp;  and  E.  H.  Laillier  (559);  to  each  of  these  four  the  Jury  severally 
awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Amongst  the  French  exhibitors  of  hemp,  those  deserving  of  special  notice  are 
Messrs.  Besnard,  Riciioux,  and  Genest,  of  Angers  (61) ; Laine  Laroche,  and 
Max-Richard,  of  Angers  (286) ; and  Leclerc  Brothers,  also  of  Angers  (576) ; 
to  these  three  the  Jury  awarded  Prize  Medals. 

In  the  Zollverein  Collection,  the  samples  particularly  deserving  notice  are 
those  shown  by  A.  Rufin,  of  Rustem,  Liegnitz  (34)  ; specimens  of  flax  swingled 
in  the  Belgian  method  by  the  Baron  voN  Luttwitz,  of  Simmenau,  near  Ippeln 
(42);  and  G.  Mevissen,  of  Diilken,  near  Dusseldorf  (557)— to  these  three  the 
Jury  awarded  Prize  Medals. 

The  samples  of  flax  contributed  by  E.  F.  Elmendorf,*  of  Isselhorst,  near 
Bielefield  (470) ; Konigs  and  Buecklers,  of  Dulken,  near  Dusseldorf  (552)  ; 
A.  Bruenger,  of  Jollenbeck,  near  Bielefield  (559) ; and  C.  E.  Hornig,  of  Bruns- 
wick (722) ; and  P.  Ollerdissen,  of  Urentrup,  near  Bielefield  (551) — were 
severally  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A good  sample  of  hemp  is  exhibited  by  the  Landwirthschaftlicher  Verein  at 
Sangerhausen. 

Some  samples  of  well-prepared  flax  are  also  exhibited  from  Saxony  ; those 
exhibited  by  C.  Sommer,  of  Sornzig,  near  Mtigen  (1) ; J.  Watteyne,  of  Lichten- 
berg,  near  Freiberg  (2)  ; and  W.  Gaetzschmann,  of  Zittau  (3j  — were  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Specimens  of  flax  and  hemp,  prepared  in  a peculiar  manner,  are  shown  by 
S.  L.  SvYAAB,  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  Portuguese  Collection,  there  are  several  specimens  of  both  flax  and 
hemp.  The  hemp  from  Catharia,  exhibited  by  the  Duke  de  Palmella  (530, 
1 and  2),  shown  both  in  the  state  of  dried  stems  and  partially  dressed,  was 
deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Several  specimens  of  flax  and  hemp  from  Rome  are  also  shown.  A sample  of 
Centese  hemp,  contributed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Cento  (9), 
was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Hemp  is  also  exhibited  from  Bologna  by  the  Count  Bianconcini  (4),  and  by 
Marco  Minghetti  (10). 

A large  and  important  series  of  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  is  shoAvn  in  the 
Russian  Collection  of  raw  produce,  and  several  of  them  are  capital  specimens. 
The  flax  is  in  considerable  variety — from  fine  and  silky,  down  to  coarse  and 
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wiry  ; some  of  the  specimens  are  a little  unequal  and  irregular.  Amongst  the 
best  may  be  mentioned,  those  of  Ardamatsky  Brothers,  from  the  government 
and  district  of  Novgorod  (99)  ; E.  Karnovitch,  from  the  government  of  Jaroslaff 
(101) ; and  those  from  Valk,  in  the  district  of  Vinsk,  government  of  Esthonia 
(106);  some  of  the  latter,  in  particular,  are  especially  fine.  The  Jury  awarded 
Prize  Medals  for  these  three. 

Very  excellent  flax  is  also  exhibited  by  Michael  Babarikin,  of  Kholm,  in  the 
government  of  Pskoff  (96) ; from  the  Farm  of  Gorigoretzk,  in  the  government 
of  Mohiloff  (121);  Clarke,  Morgan,  and  Co.,  government  of  Vologda  (114); 
S.  Zakharoef,  of  Kholm,  in  the  government  of  Pskoff  (108);  and  Kosma 
Milokroshetchnoi,  of  Pudjoi  (110).  The  samples  from  these  five  were  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Cood  specimens  of  flax  are  also  contributed  by  John  and  Theodore  Arda- 
matsky, of  Soletz,  in  the  government  of  Pskoff  (97) ; John  Ardamatsky,  of 
Porkhoff,  in  the  government  of  Pskoff  (98) : Melnikoef,  of  Melenkoff,  in  the 
government  of  Vladimir  (111).  Theodore  Vaniskoff,  of  Soletz,  government  of 
Pskoff  (112) ; and  the  Velkoe  Estate,  in  the  government  of  Jaroslaff  (105). 

Amongst  the  samples  of  Russian  hemp,  the  best  are  those  exhibited  by 
Krashenenekoff,  from  the  district  of  Sevsk,  government  of  Orel  (100)  ; Kosma 
Filemonoff,  of  Rilsk,  government  of  Jaroslaff  (103)  ; and  the  Prince  Volk- 
honsky, from  the  district  of  Sevok,  government  of  Orel.  For  each  of  these  three 
series  a Prize  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Jury. 

^ Very  good  samples  of  flax  and  hemp  are  exhibited  in  the  Spanish  department 
of  raw  produce  ; amongst  the  best  are  the  flax  contributed  by  F.  A.  Valgoma 
of  Cacabelos,  Leon  (98);  the  Province  of  Huesca  (158);  and  by  P.  De  las 
Heras,  of  Segovia  (161^.  These  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Good  specimens  of  flax  are  also  contributed  by  J.  M.  Calderon,  of  Grenada 
(152)  ; J.  PiNAN,  of  Leon  (159)  ; flax  from  Calateras  and  Vega  de  Monasteries, 
by  De  las  Heras,  of  Zamora  (91)  ; flax  from  Camarzana  and  Puebla  de 
Sanabria  ; and  by  De  las  Heras,  of  Saragossa  ; flax  from  Borja. 

The  best  samples  of  Spanish  hemp  are  those  exhibited  by  J.  M.  Calderon, 
of  Grenada  (152);  P.  Martinoz,  of  Valencia  (156);  and  by  Count  Ripalda, 
from  Valencia  (163).  For  each  of  these  three  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal. 

A very  excellent  specimen  of  strong,  though  somewhat  coarse  hemp,  is  also 
shown  by  A.  Diez  de  Ribera,  of  Grenada  (172)  : this  was  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

Samples  of  hemp  are  also  contributed  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  Cas- 
TELLON  (153)  ; D.  de  of  Murcia  (154)  ; D.  de of  Saragossa  (155). 

Some  interesting  samples  of  water-retted  flax  from  Angermaland,  in  the  north 
of  Sweden,  are  exhibited  by  Johan  Johansson  (21).  The  flax  is  of  very  good 
quality,  though  not  well  manufactured ; it  was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  Turkish  Collection,  six  samples  of  flax  and  two  of  hemp  are  exhibited  ; 
the  latter  are  from  Djanik  and  Wallachia ; the  former  from  Endemith,  Djanik, 
Unia,  Aidin,  Drama,  and  Wallachia. 
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Miscellaneous  Fibres. 

In  the  various  collections  of  raw  produce,  a very  large  number  of  other  fibrous 
substances,  used  as  substitutes  for  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  shown  ; some  of 
these  are  new  or  but  little  known,  and  amongst  them  are  several  which,  from 
their  valuable  properties,  seem  likely  ere  long  to  become  important  articles  of 
trade,  and  not  merely  to  form  excellent  substitutes  for  the  substances  already 
employed  in  manufactures,  but  even  in  some  cases  to  lead  to  the  development  of 
new  branches  of  industry. 


An  interesting  series 

of  hemp,  flax,  and  other  fibrous  substances 

is  contained  in 

the  Liverpool  Collection  of  Imports ; these  include — 

1.  Dutch  flax  - - - Linum  usitatissimum  - Holland  ----- 

1849 

Tons, 

78 

1850 

Tons. 

153 

2.  Egyptian  do.  - - - 

yy  yy 

- Alexandria  - - - - 

- 

270 

3.  Tow  ----- 

yy  yy 

- Holland  ----- 

3 

3 

4.  Hemp  ----- 

Cannabis  sativa  - - 

- Canada  ----- 

- 

- 

5.  Ditto,  Polish  Ryue  - 

- Poland  - - - - - 

- 

- 

6.  Ditto,  Petersburg 

yy  yy  ” “ 

- Russia  ------ 

- 

- 

7.  Ditto,  white  crown  - 

yy  yy  ~ 

- Marienburg  - - - - 

- 

- 

8.  Ditto,  Italian  garden 

yy  yy  ~ ~ 

- Italy  ------ 

- 

- 

9.  Hemp,  Bombay  . - 

Hibiscus  cannabinus 

- Bombay  - - - - - 

129 

212 

10.  Jute  ----- 

Corchorus  cax^sularis 

- East  Indies  - - - - 

8,660 

12,216 

11.  Sunn  ----- 

Crotolaria  juncea 

- East  Indies  - - - - 

- 

81 

12.  Coir  rope  - - - - 

Cocos  nucifera  - - 

- Bombay  and  Calcutta  - 

470 

1,100 

13.  Ditto,  yarn  - - - 

yy  yy 

- Ditto  ------ 

200 

370 

14.  China  grass  - - - 

Urtica  nivea  (?)  - - 

- Canton  and  Hong  Kong 

Bales. 

150 

Bales 

320 

15.  Picaha  ----- 

Attalea  funifera  - - 

- Para  ------ 

Tons. 

Tons. 

300 

16.  Manilla  hemp  - - - 

Musa  textilis  - - - 

- Manilla  - - - - - 

81 

192 

17.  Brazil  palmetto  - - 

Carnanba  Palm  - - 

- Para  ------ 

Occasional. 

18.  Brazil  jute  - - - - Unkno^vn  - - - - Ditto  ------  „ 

19.  Spanish  moss  - - - Tillandsia  usneoides  - Brazil  ------  „ 

20.  Vegetable  silk  - - - Chorisa  speciosa  - - - Ditto  ------  „ 

Samples  of  flax  from  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia  are  shown 

in  the 

Hull  Collection  of  Imports,  and  the  quantity  of  flax  imported  annually  is  stated  to 
be  about  310,000  cwts.  Specimens  of  hemp  also  are  exhibited  from  Prussia  and 
Italy,  the  yearly  import  of  which  is  about  55,000  cwts. ; and  samples  of  East 
Indian  hemp,  Manilla  hemp,  and  jute  ; of  the  latter  about  1,100  cwt.  is  annually 
imported. 

Amongst  fibrous  materials,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  “ China-grass, 
of  which  a number  of  specimens  are  exhibited  in  various  departments  of  the 
Building,  some  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  series  being  in  the  English 
Gallery. 

Although  China-grass  fibre  is  comparatively  a new  material  in  the  hands  of 
our  manufacturers,  yet  it  has  been  known  to  men  of  science  for  a very  consider- 
able time  ; but  certain  practical  difificulties  have  hitherto  prevented  it  from 
being  usefully  and  profitably  employed.  China-grass  fibre  is  obtained  from 
Urtica  nivea,  abundant  in  China  and  various  parts  of  the  Indian  empire,  where 
it  has  long  been  used  by  the  natives,  who  by  the  simple  maceration  of  the 
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plants,  obtain  from  them  a strong  and  very  useful  fibre.  Amongst  the 
various  fibres  examined  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  some  cheap  and  good  substitute  for 
hemp,  one  of  the  most  promising  was  the  Callooee  hemp,  Kankhura,  or  Ramy, 
of  the  Islands  and  Malay  peninsula  ; this  he  found  to  be  the  produce  of  an 
Urtica,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  U.  tenacissima.  The  plant  was  intro- 
duced from  Bencoolen  to  Calcutta,  in  1 803,  where  it  was  cultivated  for  seve- 
ral years  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Roxburgh.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  Callooee  hemp  having  been  imported  into  England  in 
1814,  its  practical  value  was  tested  by  some  competent  authorities,  and  as  the 
reports  were  highly  favourable  as  to  its  strength,  and  other  valuable  quali- 
ties, the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  awarded  a 
silver  medal  to  Captain  Joseph  Cotton,  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  its  in- 
troduction. The  chief  obstacle  which  interfered,  however,  with  its  usq,  was  the 
difficulty  which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  preparation  of  the  fibre  from  the 
stems  of  the  plants : none  of  the  processes  usually  adopted  with  flax  or  hemp 
were  found  to  be  at  all  suitable,  and  the  rude,  wasteful,  and  imperfect  process 
employed  by  the  natives  in  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  tAvine, 
thread,  and  fishing-nets,  by  the  mere  process  of  scraping,  was  wholly  inapph- 
cable  on  a large  scale,  and  besides  gave  only  a very  inferior  result.  When 
macerated  or  retted  in  water,  it  was  found  that  the  fibre  itself  was  more 
easily  destroyed  than  the  glutinous  matter  of  the  stem.  It  was  hoped  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  machines  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  of  Messrs.  Hill,  and  of  Bundy,  already 
referred  to  (see  p.  229),  would  have  obviated  this  difficulty  ; but  such  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  case. 

During  the  last  forty  years  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a 
good  and  cheap  process  for  preparing  the  fibre,  but  hitherto  without  much 
success ; and  consequently,  till  quite  recently,  the  cost  of  the  fibre  was  such  as 
to  preclude  its  being  brought  into  the  market  as  a substitute  for  flax.  Recent 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  Urtica  te'tiacissima  and  heteroj^hylla  may  be 
obtained  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  in  various  parts  of  India  ; and  a process 
which  has  lately  been  patented,  appears  to  a very  great  extent  to  have  re- 
moved the  practical  difficulties  which  previously  stood  in  the  way  of  its  employ- 
ment by  manufacturers,  so  that  in  a few  years  it  is  probable  that  the  Callooee 
hemp  will  constitute  an  important  addition  to  the  fibrous  materials  employed  in 
the  arts. 

Tlie  process  of  Messrs.  L.  W.  Wright  and  Co.,  for  the  preparation  of  China- 
grass,  &c.,  for  which  a patent  was  obtained  in  1 849,  consists  essentially  in  a very 
ingenious  arrangement  for  boiling  the  stems  in  an  alkaline  solution  after  they  have 
previously  been  steeped  for  24  hours  in  cold  water,  and  for  24  hours  in  water  of  a 
temperature  of  90°.  The  fibre  is  then  thoroughly  washed  with  pure  water,  and 
finally  subjected  to  the  action  of  a current  of  high-pressure  steam  till  nearly  dry- 
A very  beautiful  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  preparation  of  this  fibre, 
the  various  stages  of  the  process,  the  bleaching  of  it,  and  the  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  applied  both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  other  fibrous  materials  in  the 
formation  of  mixed  fabrics,  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Wright  (42).  For  these  the  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal. 
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Very  beautiful  samples  of  China-grass  fibre  are  likewise  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hives  and  Atkinson*  (45),  already  mentioned  as  exhibiting  superior  samples  of 
flax  (p.  233).  For  these  two  series  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Equally  fine  specimens  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Co.,*  of  Leeds 
(55),  whose  samples  of  flax  have  already  been  spoken  of.  For  these  samples  also 
the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

A valuable  and  instructive  series  of  samples  of  New  Zealand  flax  is  contributed 
by  E.  W.  Trent  (41),  in  illustration  of  its  manufacture  and  uses.  It  is  stated  that 
the  flax  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Phormium  tenax,  without  any  process 
of  steeping,  and  by  a simple  mechanical  process,  which  the  exhibitor  suggests 
might  be  advantageously  carried  on  in  New  Zealand  itself  This  series  was  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  interesting  specimens,  showing  the  native  manufacture  of  New  Zealand 
flax,  are  likewise  exhibited  by  Tao  Nui,  a New  Zealand  chief  (44).  The  flax  is 
prepared  for  weaving,  by  soaking  it  for  two  days  in  water,  twisting  it  into  hanks^ 
and  then  beating  it  with  a mallet  on  a stone.  This  series  was  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 


Good  specimens  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  are  shown  in  illustration  of  the  various  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  now  extensively  applied,  by  J.  Barsham  (56),  and  by  Wildey 
and  Co.  (Class  XXVIII.  40). 

In  this  department  of  raw  produce,  as  in  most  others,  the  East  Indian  collec- 
tion is  peculiarly  rich,  a very  interesting  collection  of  vegetable  fibres  being  ex- 
hibited. The  old  investigations  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
already  referred  to,  are  of  much  value  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  value  of  some  of  these  Indian  fibres  was  weU  known  to  him, 
and  that  though  he  repeatedly  sent  samples  of  them  to  this  country,  they  have 
never  received  that  attention  from  practical  men  which  they  certainly  deserved, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  that  have  long  since  become  considerable  articles 
of  import,  such  as  jute,  the  fibre  of  the  Corchorus  capsularis,  and  C.  olitorius, 
of  which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  more  than  ten  thousand  tons  are  annually 
imported  into  Liverpool  alone.  The  following  Table  shows  the  comparative 
strength  of  several  of  these  East  Indian  fibres  as  ascertained  by  Dr.  Roxbiu-gh, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  several  instances  the  fibres  had  evidently 
been  very  rudely  and  imperfectly  prepared : the  experiments  were  made  in 


1804 

1.  Hemp  (English)  - - - - 

2.  Murga  (Sanseviera)  - - - - 

3.  Aloe  - - 

4.  Ejoo  - --  --  --  - 

5.  Donsha  ------- 

6.  Coir  - --  --  --  - 

7.  Hemp  (Indian)  - - - - - 

8.  Woollet  comal  - - - - - 

9.  - - - - - 

10.  Sunn  - --  --  --  - 

11.  Bimghi  paat  ------ 

12.  Ghu  nala  paat  - - - - - 

13.  - - - - . 

14.  Flax  (Indian)  - - - - - 


Breaking  weight. 


lbs. 

Cannabis  sativa  - - - - 105 

Aletris  nervosa  - - - - 120 

Agave  Americana  ? - - - 110 

Saguerus  Rumphii  - - - 96 

A5schynomone  cannabina  - 88 

Cocos  nucifera  -----  87 

Cannabis  sativa  - - - - 74 

Abroma  Augusta  - - - - 74 

Bauhinia  ------  69 

Crotolaria  juncea  - - - - 68 

Corchorus  olitorius  - - - 68 

Corchorus  capsularis  - - - 67 

Hibiscus  manihot  - - - - 61 

Linum  usitatissimum  - - 39 


* Awarded  also  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XIV. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  experiments  could  not  be  regarded  as  giving 
at  all  accurate  comparative  results  ; they  only  proved  that  many  of  the  fibres  were 
very  strong,  and  well  merited  further  trials.  In  1808  Dr.  Roxburgh  made  a 
second  series  of  similar  experiments,  the  results  of  several  of  which  were  as 
follows : — 

Breaking  weight. 


lbs. 

1.  Bow-string  hemp  - - - . Asclepias  sp.  - - - - - 248 

2.  Callooee  hemp  -----  Urtica  tenacissima  - - - 240 

3.  -----  Corchoras  capsularis  - - - 1G4 

4.  Sunn  - --  --  --  - Crotalaria  juncea  - - - - 160 

5.  Hemp  (Indian)  -----  Cannabis  sativa  - - - - 158 

6.  Doncha  -------  Hischynomyne  cannabina  - 138 

7.  ------  - Hibiscus  strictus  - - - - 128 

8.  Musta  paat  ------  Hibiscus  cannabinus  - - - 115 

9.  Bunghi  i^aat  ------  Corchorus  olitorius  - - - 113 

10.  Plantain  -------  Musa  - --  --  --  79 


It  is  plain  that  the  strength  of  all  these  fibres  was  ascertained  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstances,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  found 
even  yet  more  valuable  had  they  been  weU  and  properly  prepared.  The  principal 
vegetable  fibres  contributed  from  India  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Callooee,  Rhea,  or  China-grass,  the  fibre  of  Urtica  tenacissima,  and  one  or 
two  other  varieties  of  Urtica,  already  mentioned  as  well  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  China-grass.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  probable  that  China-grass  and 
Callooee  hemp  are  the  produce  of  two  distinct  species  of  Urtica,  though  the  fibre 
of  the  two  is  very  similar,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  fact  identical.  China- 
grass,  as  it  is  most  commonly  called,  is  the  produce  of  the  Urtica  ( Boehmeria ) 
nivea  of  Willdenow,  whilst  the  Callooee,  Kalmoi,  or  Rami  of  Sumatra  is  obtained 
from  the  Urtica  ( Boehmeria ) tenacissima  of  Roxburgh.  It  is  from  this  latter 
plant  also  that  the  Rhea  of  Assam  is  procured.  The  plants  yielding  this  beautiful 
fibre  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and  may  be  had  in  almost  un- 
limited quantities.  In  the  form  of  hemp,  and  when  the  fibre  is  well  prepared, 
it  is  remarkably  strong,  and  when  thoroughly  bleached,  though  the  strength  is 
then  somewhat  diminished,  it  acquires  a most  remarkably  beautiful  white  silky 
lustre.  Various  specimens  of  this  fibre  are  contributed  from  different  parts  of 
India ; from  Calcutta  ; from  Assam  by  Major  Hannay,  Baboo  Deonath,  and 
Baboo  Lakeyath  ; from  Rungpore,  in  the  district  of  Moorshedahad,  &c.,  and 
from  Singapore  : these  the  Jury  deemed  severally  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 
Some  interesting  samples  of  the  fibre  of  the  Urtica  heterophylla  are  contributed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  ; this  plant  is  abundant  in  Mysore,  and  especially  in  the 
Neilgherries,  flourishing  in  alpine  jungles  ; unfortunately  it  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  venomous  of  all  the  nettle  tribe.  It  is  stated  that  the  Todawars  prepare 
the  fibre  of  this  plant  by  boiling  the  stems  in  water,  after  which  they  readily 
separate  it  from  the  woody  parts,  and  then  spin  it  into  a coarse  but  very  strong 
thread.  The  Malays  simply  steep  the  stems  in  water  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
after  which  they  are  so  much  softened  that  the  outer  fibrous  portion  is  easily 
peeled  off. 

2.  Yercum  nar.  The  fibres  of  the  Calotropis  (Asclepias)  gigantea,  a plant 
which  grows  wild  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  Presi- 
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dencies,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  cord  called  Lamb-dore 
or  Toondee  coir.  The  fibre  is  of  very  remarkable  strength  : from  some  recent  ex- 
periments made  by  Dr.  Wight,  its  tenacity,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other 
Indian  fibres  when  made  into  ropes,  is  as  follows  : — 

Breaking  weight. 


lbs. 

1.  Yercum  nar  - - - - Calotro2)is  gigantea  - - .552 

2.  Janapiim  _ - - - Crotolaria  jnncca  - - 407 

3.  Cutthalay  nai'  - - - - Agave  Americana  - - 362 

4.  Cotton  - _ _ _ _ Gossypium  herbaceum  - 346 

5.  Marool  _ _ _ - _ Sanseviera  zeylanica  - - 316 

6.  Pooley  mungu  - _ _ Hibiscns  canuabinns  - - 290 

7.  Coir  ------  Cocos  nucifera  - - _ 224 


Specimens  of  the  Yercum,  or  fibre  of  Asdepias  gigantea  (and  of  the  Tongoos, 
that  of  the  Asdepias  tenacissima),  or  bow-string  hemp  of  Rajemahl,  are  sent 
from  Coimbatore  and  other  districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

3.  Umbaree  or  Maestee  pat ; the  fibre  of  the  Palungeo  or  Hibiscus  cannabinus, 
a plant  common  all  over  India,  and  cultivated  in  many  parts  for  the  sake  of  its 
fibre.  The  process  generally  adopted  seems  to  be  that  of  steeping  the  stems  in 
water  till  putrefaction  commences,  when  they  are  taken  out,  washed,  and  beaten 
until  the  fibre  separates  from  the  woody  portion  of  the  stem : this  fibre  is  con- 
tributed from  Madras. 

4.  Marool,  or  Moorva ; bow-string  hemp,  obtained  from  the  Sanseviera  Zey- 
lanica, a plant  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent  of  India,  sent  from 
Cuttack,  Coimbatore,  and  other  districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency  : a good  speci- 
men is  exhibited  by  E.  Lima. 

5.  Jute  or  Paat,  &c.,  the  fibre  of  various  species  of  Gorchorus,  especially 
G.  olitorius,  well  known  in  commerce,  one  variety  of  it  being  formerly  called 
Chinese  hemp.  A number  of  different  samples  of  this  fibre  are  contributed  from 
Calcutta  and  from  Madras.  From  Rungpore,  in  the  district  of  Moorshedabad, 
samples  of  three  varieties  of  jute  are  sent,  called  Suffed  Hemonty  Pat,  Lall 
Hemonty  Pat,  and  Lall  Petrie  Pat. 

6.  Sunn,  Janapum,  Indian  hemp;  the  fibre  of  the  Grotolaria  juncea,  likewise 
well  known  in  commerce.  Good  samples  are  contributed  from  Coimbatore,  &c. 

7.  Dhuncha  or  Danche,  obtained  from  the  ASschynomene  cannabina,  used  by 
the  natives  of  Bengal  to  make  fishing-nets  ; a remarkably  strong  though  rather 
harsh  fibre,  pretty  well  known  in  commerce.  The  plant  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  Bengal  ; good  specimens  accompanied  by  cordage  and  rope  manufactured  from 
it,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Calcutta  : these  were  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

8.  Coir,  the  fibrous  part  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  Gocos  nucifera,  well 
known  in  commerce  : good  samples  are  sent  from  Calicut. 

9.  Nar,  or  aloe  fibre,  the  produce  of  the  Agave  vivipo^ra  anti  other  allied 
species.  A valuable  and  strong  fibre  is  prepared  in  many  parts  of  India  from 
different  species  of  aloe.  A very  interesting  series  of  these  fibres  obtained  from 
the  large  Hill  aloe,  and  the  small  aloe,  illustrating  the  preparation  of  the  fibre, 
exhibiting  some  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and  showing  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  dyed  of  various  colours,  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Hun'ier 
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of  Madras,  who  has  also  added  many  other  valuable  specimens  to  the  Indian 
collection  of  fibrous  materials.  For  these  the  Jury  awarded  to  him  a Prize 
Medal. 

10.  Specimens  of  aloe  fibre  are  contributed  from  various  parts  of  the  Madras 
Presidency — Madras,  Madura,  Coimbatore,  &c.,  and  from  Singapore. 

11.  Yucca  fibre,  obtained  from  Yucca  gloriosa,  is  also  sent  from  Madras  by 
Dr.  Hunter. 

12.  Ejoo  or  Gommuti,  obtained  from  the  Arenga  saccharifera  ( Saguerus  Rum- 
2)hii)  or  Gummuttee  palm,  much  esteemed  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  for 
making  ropes  and  cables,  in  consequence  of  its  extraordinary  elasticity  and 
durability  in  water  ; unfortunately,  the  value  of  this  fibre  is  greatly  diminished 
by  its  peculiar  fragility.  Very  good  samples  of  this  fibre  are  contributed  by 
Tan  Kim  Seng,  of  Singapore : these  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Men- 
tion. 

13.  Putwa  or  Mawal  fibre,  obtained  from  the  Bauhinia  racemosa,  a plant 
common  throughout  the  lesser  hills  of  India,  contributed  from  Bhaugulpore  in  the 
division  of  Patna. 

14.  Talli  nanas,  fibre  of  the  pine  apple,  Bromelia  ananas,  from  various 
localities.  Good  samples  are  exhibited  from  Madras  by  F.  Lima,  and  Dr. 
Hunter  ; from  Singapore  by  Captain  H.  Man  ; from  Travancon',  &c.  Some  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  fibre  called  “ ananas  flax  ” are  exhibited  from  Java  by 

L.  Weber  : the  real  source  of  this  fibre  does  not  seem  to  be  very  certain,  for 
though  from  its  name  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  pine-apple  fibre,  it  more  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Urticas  or  Boehmerias  already  mentioned.  It  is  so  remark- 
ably fine  that  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Mr.  Weber  for  it. 

15.  Plantain  fibre  and  Manilla  hemp,  obtained  from  the  Musa  textilis  and 

M.  jparadisaica,  contributed  from  Madras,  from  Dacca,  and  by  the  Bev.  M.  Stork 
from  Chittagong.  Excellent  canvas  and  ropes  are  shown,  made  of  this  fibre, 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  Government  establishments  at  Ceylon. 

16.  Marsdenia  fibre,  obtained  from  the  Marsdcnia  Roylii,  and  contributed  by 
his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Nepal. 

1 7-  Pulas,  fibre  of  the  Butea  frondosa,  used  for  making  common  cordage,  from 
Beerbhoom  in  the  division  of  Moorshedabad. 

1 8.  Parkinsonia  fibre,  obtained  from  the  stems  of  Parkinsonia  aculeata,  intro- 
duced from  the  West  Indies,  sent  by  Mr.  Allan  from  Madras;  said  to  be  well 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

19.  Roxburghia  fibre,  obtained  from  the  Roxburghia  gloriosoides. 

20.  Artocarpus  fibre,  obtained  from  an  Artocarpus : this  and  the  preceding 
fibre  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Simmons  from  Assam. 

21.  Trap  fibre,  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  trap  tree,  a species  of  AHocarpus, 
contributed  from  Singapore. 

22.  Trophis  fibre,  from  the  Trophis  aspera. 

23.  Daphne  bark,  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  Daphne  cannabina,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Nepal  paper. 

Besides  these,  several  other  fibrous  substances  from  different  parts  of  India 
are  exhibited,  such  as  the  fibres  of  the  Palmyra  leaf,  Borassus  Jiabelliformis,  from 
Madras,  the  bark  of  the  Sisse  tree,  contributed  by  Capt.  Reynolds,  and  a series 
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of  vegetable  fibres  from  Arracan,  call'd  Theng-ban  Sbaw,  Pathayonshaw,  Shaw- 
phyos,  Ngan-tsoung-sbaw,  Shaw-me,  and  Ee-gywot-shaw,  &c.,  wbich  are  Honour- 
ably Mentioned. 

Several  of  the  Indian  fibres,  already  mentioned,  are  also  contributed  from 
Ceylon ; good  samples  are  shown,  both  as  mere  fibres,  and  also  in  the  various 
states  of  thread,  rope,  and  coarse  cloths ; of  coir,  aloe  flax,  and  the  fibre  of  the 
Plantain,  Hibiscus,  and  Sanseveria. 

Specimens  of  aloe  fibre  are  contributed  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  C. 
Watermeyer,  of  Green  Point  (17). 

Aloe  fibre,  obtained  from  the  Agave  Americana  and  A.  vivipara,  are  also  sent 
from  Barbadoes. 

From  St.  Vincent  samples  of  the  “ Mahant”  bark  in  its  raw  state,  the  fibrous 
part  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fishing-nets,  and 
samples  of  lapeto,  used  also  in  the  manufacture  of  common  cord,  and  coarse  linen 
for  fishing-nets,  are  exhibited  by  G.  Bullock,  of  St.  Vincent. 

Several  interesting  specimens  of  various  fibres  are  shown  in  the  collection  from 
British  Guiana : amongst  these  are  specimens  of  silk-cotton,  obtained  fiom  the 
Bombax  ceiba,  from  George  Town,  Demerara,  said  to  be  exported  to  the 
United  States,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats ; exhibited  by  E.  C.  Ross 
(76a  &b;. 

Plantain  fibre,  Musa  paradisaica  and  M.  sapientum,  from  Plantation  Vigi- 
lance, East  Coast,  Demerara,  exhibited  by  W.  Davidson  (77)  ; and  from  Planta- 
tion Klein,  Pouderoyen  River,  Demerara,  exhibited  by  A.  D.  van  der  G. 
Netscher  (78).  It  is  calculated  that  about  8 cwt.  per  acre  of  this  excellent  fibre 
might  be  obtained  ; at  present  very  little  of  it  is  used.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  in  some  of  the  first  lists  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  about 
1762,  special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  beautiful  fibre  of  the  plantain. 
“ Whereas  the  stem  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  fruit-bearing  plantain  affords 
three  sorts  of  fibrous  materials  which  resemble  hemp,  hard  silk,  and  cotton,  all 
which  have  been  experimentally  found  capable  of  being  wrought  into  vai'ious  sorts 
of  manufactures,  and  among  others,  into  cordage,  fustians,  lawn,  knitting,  gauze, 
blonde  lace,  and  excellent  candle-wicks,  sundry  specimens  of  which  manufactures 
may  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Register  of  the  Society,  &c.  This  adveitisement 
was  continued  for  several  successive  years,  but  as  no  candidate  came  foiward  to 
claim  the  offered  reward,  it  was  at  last  discontinued. 

Silk-grass  fibre,  the  fibre  of  the  Agave  vivipara,  from  Plantation  Vigilance, 
East  Coast,  Demerara  ; and  Fibiiri  fibre,  obtained  from  the  Ita  palm,  Mau- 
ritia  fiexuosa,  from  the  River  Berbice,  are  exhibited  by  T.  B.  Duggin  (80 
& 81). 

Mohoe  or  Mahoe  fibre.  Hibiscus  elatas  or  Thespesia  populnea,  from  Demerara, 
is  exhibited  by  J.  F.  Bee  (82).  It  is  a very  strong  but  coarse  fibre,  used  foi 
making  cordage,  coffee  bags,  &c. 

Some  good  samples  of  Yucca  hemp,  together  with  a leaf  of  the  \ucca 
serrulata,  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  rope  and  cordage  manufactured  from 
it,  are  shown  by  J.  T.  Thompson,  of  Nassau,  Bahamas ; also  specimens  of  the 
fibre  of  the  Palmetto,  and  rope  made  from  it.  These  were  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 
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In  the  Trinidad  collection  are  some  specimens  of  the  fibre  of  the  pine- 
apple, and  aloe  ; and  also  the  fibre  of  the  Mahagua,  or  Majagua,  Sterculea 
carrihoea. 

Specimens  of  the  leaf  and  fibre  of  the  Doryanthes  excelsa  are  contributed  from 
New  South  Wales  by  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell  (19),  as  well  as  some  rope  made  of  the 
latter.  These  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Some  good  samples  of  New  Zealand  flax,  Phormium  tenax,  are  contributed 
by  various  exhibitors:  amongst  others,  by  Tao  Nui,  a New  Zealand  chief 
(Id);  New  Zealand  flax,  as  prepared  by  the  natives,  by  Rev.  J.  COLLINSON  (3)  ; 
J.  Robertson  (4);  J.  Caradus  (25) ; and  by  Tyrrel  (1  & 28);  New  Zealand 
flax,  cleaned  and  prepared  by  machinery,  exhibited  by  Whytlaw  and  Son  (34). 
Each  of  these  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

A bale  of  “New  Orleans  moss”  (Tillandsia  usneoides),  prepared  as  a substitute 
for  horse-hair,  &c.,  as  a stuffing  material  for  upholstery  purposes,  is  exhibited 
by  G.  Hicks  (559).  This  substance  possesses  considerable  elasticity,  and  appears 
to  be  ver}'  well  adapted  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose  ; it  is  stated  that  it  may 
be  had  in  any  quantity,  and  at  a comparatively  small  price.  The  Jury  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal  for  this  fibre,  which,  though  not  altogether  new  in  the  London 
market,  does  not  appear  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

A sample  of  the  fibrous  husks  of  the  maize,  or  Indian  com,  also  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses,  is  shown  by  F.  O.  Ketteridge,  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 
Hampshire  (253).  This  substance,  though  not  so  good  as  the  “ New  Orleans 
moss,”  being  much  more  brittle  and  less  elastic,  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honour- 
able Mention. 

In  the  Austrian  collections,  specimens  of  fibrous  wood  divided  into  very  thin 
and  slender  strips,  used  instead  of  straw  in  the  manufacture  of  a sort  of  plaited 
work,  are  shown  by  S.  Tandler,  of  Zinnwald,  near  Tdplitz,  in  Bohemia  (657). 
A Prize  Medal  was  awarded  for  this  ingenious  application. 

A specimen  of  Gynosurus  cristatus  is  shown  by  L.  Vanden  Abele,  of 
Appels,  West  Flanders  ; this  also  was  deemed  deserving  of  Honourable  Men- 
tioiL 

Samples  of  China-grass,  or  nettle  fibre,  Urtica  {Boehmeria)  nivea,  from  China, 
are  exhibited  by  C.  M.  Copland  and  by  Mrs.  Rawson. 

A good  fibre,  prepared  from  the  date  palm  (132),  together  with  rope,  string, 
nets,  and  brushes  made  from  the  fibres,  are  contributed  from  Broulos,  Ghizeh,  and 
other  places  in  Egjqot. 

A useful  fibrous  material,  jiroposed  as  a substitute  for  animal  hair,  and  also 
for  other  purposes,  obtained  from  the  dwarf  palm  of  Algeria,  is  exhibited  by 
Averseng  and  Co.,  of  Toulouse,  in  the  Algerian  collection  (3).  The  Jury  awarded 
a Prize  Medal  for  the  introduction  of  this  substance. 

A new  fibrous  material,  proposed  for  wadding  for  clothing,  and  for  uphol- 
stery work,  in  stuffing  mattresses,  &c.,  is  exhibited  by  C.  G.  Fabian,  of  Hum- 
lioldsaw,  near  Breslaw  (95).  This  substance,  which  is  called  “ pine  wool,”  is 
preparetl  from  the  leaves  or  needles  of  pine  trees ; it  is  soft  and  somewhat  elastic, 
tliough  the  fibre  is  very  weak,  so  that  it  would  perhaps  soon  mat  or  felt  together 
in  mattresses.  It  has  been  found  to  be  very  cleanly,  and  pecidiarly  free  .from  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  might  probably  be  advantageously  employed,  mixed  with 
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some  stronger  and  more  elastic  fibre.  Tlie  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  this 
substance. 

A good  sample  of  aloe  fibre,  prepared  from  the  Agave  Amei'icana,  is  exhibited 
by  the  Marquis  de  Ficalho  (Portugal,  535).  This  was  deemed  worthy  of  Ho- 
nourable Mention. 

Specimens  of  flax,  cotton,  pita,  or  aloe  fibre,  and  mallow  fibre,  are  contributed 
from  Madeira. 

A fine  and  very  beautiful  fibrous  material,  called  Bejuco,  is  exhibited  from  the 
island  of  Luzon,  by  the  Economical  Society  of  Manilla  (234) ; this  substance 
is  very  strong,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plaited  work,  and  a sort  of  cloth, 
remarkable  for  its  strength  and  softness.  The  Jury  awarded  a Piize  Medal 
for  it. 

Specimens  of  several  of  the  textile  fibres  of  Cuba  are  contributed  by  Ramon 
DE  LA  SagrA  (Spain,  157),  including  the  Daguilla  or  fibrous  inner  bark  of  the 
Lagetta  lintearia,  together  with  cord  made  of  it ; cord  and  mats  made  of  palm 
fibres  ; Magagna,  the  fibre  of  the  Par itium  datum;  and  the  fibre  of  the  Hibiscus 
cannabinus.  These  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Samples  of  a valuable  grass,  the  Macrochloa  tenacissima,  much  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cord,  &c.,  and  which  might  probably  be  advantageously  employed 
by  paper-makers,  are  exhibited  by  D.  ViLLARS,  of  Huesca  (158) ; this  was  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Plantain  fibre,  prepared  from  the  stem  of  the  plantain,  Musa  sapienfum,  is 
exhibited  by  A.  ViNAS,  of  Puerto  Rico  (160);  and  Pita,  the  fibre  of  the  wild 
aloe.  Agave  Americana,  is  shown  by  P.  de  las  Heras,  of  Murcia. 

Section  VI.  Cellular  Substances. 

Comparatively  few  substances  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Jury  are  exhi- 
bited in  this  division  ; they  may,  in  fact,  be  included  under  three  heads — namely, 
cork,  rice-paper,  and  amadou  or  German  tinder. 

The  number  of  specimens  of  cork  exhibited  is  very  small : the  most  important 
series  is  a small  collection  shown  by  T.  Peet  (132),  in  illustration  of  its  uses,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  manufactured.  This  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention.  Samples  are  likewise  shown  by  B.  French  (127). 

Specimens  of  cork  wood,  a very  light  wood,  in  some  respects  resembling  cork, 
and  which  might  possibly  be  employed  as  a substitute  for  cork  in  some  of  its 
applications,  are  contributed  from  British  Guiana  by  G.  PoNTiFEX  and  T.  B. 
Duggin  (102).  Several  similar  light  and  porous  woods,  such  as  the  polac  of  the 
Archipelago,  used  for  making  floats  for  fishing-nets,  are  shown  in  the  East  Indian 
collection. 

Good  samples  of  French  cork,  both  in  the  rough  state  and  when  cut  by  De 
Bossimon’s  patent  machinery,  are  exhibited  by  Duprat  and  Co.*  (492).  Some 
fine  specimens  of  Algerine  cork  are  likewise  shown  in  the  French  Department,  in 
the  collection  exhibited  by  the  Commission  of  Woods  and  Forests  (47).  These 
were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

One  specimen  of  good  Portuguese  cork  is  contributed  by  D . 


* This  firm  was  awarded  a Prize  Medal  ery  Jury  of  Class  XXVllI. 
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Very  good  samples  of  cork  are  shown  in  the  Spanish  collections  by  J.  Guinart,* 
of  Seville  (188),  and  by  the  Province  of  Gerona*  (189).  These  were  each 
deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Samples  of  shola,  the  cellular  pith-like  stems  of  the  JEschynomene  aspera 
{Hedysarum  lagenarium),  from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  are  shown  in  the  East 
Indian  collection.  This  remarkable  substance,  which  closely  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  well-known  “ rice-paper,”  well  merits  attention,  and  promises  to 
be  available  for  several  purposes  in  the  arts.  The  specimens  of  shola  are  accom- 
panied by  various  illustrations  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  India,  including 
life-buoys,  boxes,  bottle-cases,  and  hats.  From  its  loosely  cellular  structure  it  is 
a very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  this,  together  with  its  great  lightness,  admirably 
fits  it  for  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Shola  is  also  used  advantageously  for  purposes 
of  ornament,  and  very  beautiful  models  of  temples  and  other  eastern  buildings 
are  exhibited,  which  possess  all  the  appearance  of  ivory,  but  with  even  more  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  of  surface.  These  specimens  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honour- 
able Mention. 

Rice-paper,  made  from  the  pith  of  Aralia  papyrif era,  from  China,  is  likewise 
shown. 

Two  good  series  of  specimens  of  prepared  amadou,  or  .German  tinder,  the 
leathery  base  of  a fungus  {Boletus  igniarius),  are  exhibited,  namely,  in  the  Aus- 
trian collection,  by  Bachrich  (45a),  and  in  the  Zollverein  Department,  by  F.  A. 
Becker  Sapp  and  Co.,  of  Fredeburg  (471).  These  were  each  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

Section  VII.  — Timber  and  Ornamental  Woods. 

The  collection  of  timber  and  other  woods,  taken  as  a whole,  is  remarkably 
complete  and  interesting  ; and  though,  in  many  instances,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  the  J ury  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  individual  woods,  or  to  do 
more  than  enumerate  the  names  of  the  specimens  shown,  and  even  difficult  in 
all  cases  to  do  that ; yet  they  considered  it  desirable  to  prepare  as  complete  a 
list  as  possible  of  the  various  single  collections  included  in  the  Exhibition,  so 
as  to  form,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  a catalogue  of  the  chief  woods  of  different 
countries.  The  Jury  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  very  interesting 
and  valuable  collection  of  East  Indian  woods,  the  complete  and  well-arranged 
collection  of  W.  W.  Saunders  ; the  series  of  fine  specimens  shown  by  Messrs. 
Fauntleroy  ; the  very  instructive  and  excellent  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Lawson,  and  by  the  French  Minister  of  War  in  the  Algerian  collection  of 
raw  produce.  Highly  valuable,  also,  are  the  series  of  Canadian,  Australian,  and 
other  colonial  woods ; and  the  numerous  collection  of  the  woods  of  Cuba, 
&c.  &c. 

The  total  annual  importation  of  timber  into  Great  Britain  is  nearly  two  million 
loads,  or  one  hundred  million  of  cubic  feet,  entered  under  the  several  designa- 
tions of  timber  or  unsawn  wood,  deals  and  planks  or  sawn  wood,  teak,  staves,  and 
lathwood. 


* Awarded  a Prize  Medal  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XXVIll. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  countries  from  which  wood  was  chiefly  imported 
in  the  year  1849  : — 


Timber, 

Deals. 

Teak. 

Staves. 

Lathwood. 

Russia  - - - 

41,419 

173,586 

_ 

325 

15,539 

Sweden  - - - 

- 

2S,679 

79,843 

- 

150 

1,119 

Norway  - - - 

- 

28,930 

50,805 

- 

95 

103 

Prussia  - - - 

- 

117,470 

35,006 

- 

19,213 

6,169 

Hanse  Towns 

- 

2,441 

68 

- 

1,012 

- 

Tuscany  - - - 

- 

2,299 

9 

- 

- 

- 

Papal  Territories  - 

- 

2,106 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Western  Africa 

_ 

1 

- 

9,596 

- 

- 

British  India 

_ 

1 

2 

17,459 

56 

- 

Australia 

- 

977 

540 

1 

4 

- 

British  N.  America 

_ 

578,748 

468,572 

9 

45,614 

14,813 

British  Guiana 

- 

4 

19 

4 

103 

- 

United  States 

- 

13,832 

839 

- 

13,309 

- 

Miscellaneous 

- 

1,002 

491 

633 

36 

57 

Total  loads  - 

- 

817,909 

809,783 

27,702 

79,917 

37,800 

Of  the  chief  woods  employed  in  shipbuilding,  seven  have  been  acknowledged 
as  first  rate  by  the  authorities  at  Lloyd’s,  and  to  this  number  must  now  be  added 
an  eighth,  namely,  iron  bark,  which  has,  in  fact,  only  been  admitted  as  a first- 
class  wood  since  the  period  of  opening  the  Exhibition  in  May  1851.  These  eight 
woods  are, — 


1.  English  oak 

2.  American  hve-oak 

3.  African  oak 

4.  Morung  saul 


5.  East  Indian  teak 

6.  Green-heart 

7.  Morra 

8.  Iron-bark 


The  collection  of  woods  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  exhibited  by  W.  W. 
Saunders  (9),  is  particularly  valuable  from  its  extent  and  arrangement ; the 
woods  being  all  well  labelled  and  classified  according  to  their  geographical  distri- 
bution ; the  value  of  this  collection  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  density  and  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  each  wood  being  given.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for 
this  series,  the  value  of  which  is  considerably  increased  by  the  following  classified 
catalogue : — 
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WOODS,  NATIVE  OF  OR  GROWN  IN  BRITAIN. 


NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

Abele.  See  Populus. 

Abies  excelsa  (spruce  fir)  - 

Oxfordshire  - 

lbs.  07. . 

27  2 

•434 

31 

Used  for  scaffold  poles,  ladders,  common 

Acacia.  See  Robinia. 
Acacia  (?)  - 

Mortlake 

47  6 

■758 

75 

carpentry,  &c. 

Acer  campestre  (maple)  - 

Oxfordshire  - 

37  1 

•593 

84 

Used  for  ornamental  work  when  knotted  ; it 

Do.  do. 

Epping  - 

37  13 

•605 

562 

makes  the  best  charcoal;  and  turns  well. 
Specimen  from  the  lower  part  of  the  main 

Acer  pseudo-platanus  (sycamore) 

Wandsworth  - 

34  11 

■555 

598 

stem  of  a young  tree. 

Used  in  dry  carpentry;  turns  well;  and  takes 

iEsculus  hippocastamim  (horse 

» 5 “ 

24  2 

•386 

895 

a fine  polish. 

Used  for  inlaying  toys,  turnery,  and  dry  car- 

chestnut). 

Do.  do. 

Epping  - 

29  15 

•479 

540 

pentry. 

From  the  stem  of  a young  and  vigorous  tree. 

Do.  do. 

Oxfordshire  - 

24  15 

•439 

25 

Alder.  See  Alnus. 
Alnus  glutinosa  (alder) 

Oxfordshire  - 

23  8 

•376 

45 

Used  for  common  turnery  work,  &c.;  and 

Do.  do. 

Epping  - 

26  2 

•418 

543 

lasts  long  under  water,  or  bm’ied  in  the 
ground. 

Specimen  taken  near  the  gi’ound. 

Apple.  See  Pyrus. 
Arbutus  Unedo  (Arbutus) 

_ _ 

44  12 

•716 

50 

Hard,  close-grained,  and  occasionally  used 

Do.  do. 

Lakes  of  Kil- 

45  6 

•726 

373 

by  turners. 

Ash,  common.  See  Fraximus. 

Do.  mountain.  See  Pyrus. 
Aspen.  See  Populus. 

Barberry.  See  Berberris. 

Beech,  common.  See  Fagus. 
Berberi’is  vulgaris  (Barberry)  - 

larney. 

37  11 

•603 

83 

Used  chiefly  for  dyeing. 

Betula  alba  (common  birch) 

Epping  - 

34  14 

•558 

557 

Inferior  in  quality,  but  much  used  in  the 

Bignonia  radicans  - - - 

Mortlake 

19  3 

307 

650 

north  of  England  and  Scotland  for  staves 
for  herring-barrels. 

Bh-ch,  common.  See  Betula. 
Blackthorn.  <SeePranus. 
Carpinus  betulus  (hornbeam)  - 

Epping  - 

40  5 

•645 

560 

Very  tough,  and  makes  excellent  cogs  for 

Do.  do. 

38  0 

•608 

798 

wheels;  forms  a good  charcoal;  and  is 
much  valued  for  fuel. 

Castanea  vesca  (sweet  chestnut) 

Epping  - 

27  f. 

■438 

558 

Specimen  from  the  main  stem,  near  the 

Do.  (chestnut)  - 

Cornwall 

36  7 

•583 

796 

ground. 

Used  in  ship-building,  and  is  much  in  repute 

Catalpa  syringaefolia  - - - 

Mortlake 

26  4 

•420 

295 

for  posts  and  rails,  hop  poles,  &c. 

Said  to  be  very  durable,  and  capable  of  a fine 

Cedar  of  Lebanon.  See  Cedrus. 
Cedrus  Libani  (Cedar  of  Le- 

38  13 

•621 

660 

polish. 

Used  for  furniture,  and  sometimes  for  orna- 

banon). 

Do.  do. 

Kew  Gardens 

34  3 

•547 

76 

mental  joinery  woi’k. 

Do.  (?)  (cedar?) 

_ 

36  12 

•588 

44 

Cerasus  vulgaris  (May  Duke 

Wandsworth. 

41  1 

•657 

47 

Cherry-wood  is  much  used  for  common  fur- 

cherry). 

Do.  (common  cherry) 

33  3 

•531 

86 

niture. 

Excellent  for  common  furniture,  and  much 

Do.  do. 

Epping  - - 

42  1 

•673 

555 

in  repute;  works  easily,  and  takes  a fine 
polish. 

Cherry.  See  Cerasus. 

Chestnut,  Horse.  Ncc.^Esculus. 

Do.  Sweet.  See  Castanea. 
Cork-tree.  See  Quercus. 
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NAME. 


Corylus  Avellana  (common  nut) 

Do.  (hazel)  - 

Do.  (filbert)  - 

Do.  do. 

Crab.  See  Pyrus. 

Cratsegus  oxyacantha  (white - 
thorn). 

Cupressus  sempervirens  - 
Cytisus  Laburnum  (common  la- 
burnum). 

Do.  do. 

Damson.  See  Prunus. 

Elder,  common.  See  Sambucus. 
Elm.  See  Ulmus. 

Euonymus  europseus  (lance- 
wood). 

Euonymus  (1)  - 

Fagus  sylvatica  (common  beech) 


Place  of  Growth. 


Do. 

do.  - 

Do. 

do.  - 

Filbert.  See  Corylus. 

Fu-,  Scotch.  See  Pinus. 

Do.  silver.  See  do. 

Do.  spruce.  See  Abies. 
Fraxinus  excelsior  (common 
ash). 

Furze.  See  Ulex. 

Hazel.  See  Corylus. 

Hedera  Helix  (Ivy)  - - - 

Do.  do.  - - - 

Holly.  See  Ilex. 

Hornbeam.  See  Carpinus. 
Horse-cbesnut.  See  .lEsculus. 
Ilex  aquifolium  (holly) 


Ivy.  See  Hedera. 

Juglans  regia  (common  walnut) 
Do.  do.  - 


Do.  do.  - 

Do.  do.  - 

Laburnum.  /See  Cytisus. 
Lancewood.  See  Euonymus. 
Larch.  See  Larix. 

Larix  europsea  (larch) 

Do.  (Scotch  larch)  - - - 

Lam-el.  See  Prxmus. 

Lilac.  See  Syringa. 

Lime.  See  Tilia. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera  (tulip 
tree). 

Locust.  SeeRobinia. 

Magnolia  glauca  - - - - 

MaguoUa  grandiflora  - - - 

Maple.  See  Acer  campestre. 
Morus  nigra  (common  mulberry) 

Mountain  ash.  See  Pyrus. 
Mulberry.  See  Morus. 

Negundo  fraxinifolium 


Epping  --  - 

Oxfordshire  - 
Epping  - - 

Epping  - 

Mortlake 
Oxfordshire  - 

Wandswoi-th. 


Wandsworth  ■ 
Epping  - ■ 

Oxfordshire  ■ 


Epping  - 


Oxfordshire  - 


Oxfordshire  - 


Sussex  - 


Sussex  - 


Oxfordshire  - 
Scotland 


Putney  - 


Mortlake 


Wandsworth  - 


Weight 
per  ^ 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific  • 
.ravity. 

No 

1 Cata- 
logue. 

lbs. 

30 

oz. 

0 

•576 

85 

36 

8 

•584 

552 

35 

13 

•573 

94 

37 

4 

•596 

534 

45 

14 

•734 

336 

34 

10 

•554 

657 

45 

9 

•729 

20 

34 

0 

.544 

97 

32 

6 

•518 

21 

27 

6 

•438 

559 

41 

2 

•658 

26 

39 

14 

•638 

559 

36 

11 

•587 

24 

29 

10 

•474 

134 

37 

12 

•604 

91 

41 

9 

•665 

48 

- 41 

8 

•664 

663 

- 36 

1 

•577 

664 

36 

7 

•583 

898 

- 20 

5 

“ 

662 

- 35 

0 

•560 

78 

- 29 

4 

•468 

787 

27 

2 

•434 

298 

31 

7 

‘503 

296 

- 37 

5 

•597 

302 

- 41 

5 

•661 

654 

- 33 

15 

•543 

659 

REMARKS. 


The  young  wood  is  used  for  fishing-rods, 
walking-sticks,  &c.  &c. 


Hard,  firm,  and  susceptible  of  a fine  polish. 

Fine-grained  and  fragrant;  very  durable. 
Hard  and  durable,  and  much  used  by  turners 
and  joiners. 


Wood  used  for  skewers,  and  is  hard  and  fine- 
grained. 

Specimen  from  the  lower  branch  of  a large 

Much  used  for  common  furniture,  for  handles 
of  tools,  wooden  vessels,  &c.  &c.,  and  when 
kept  dry  is  durable. 


Very  tough  and  elastic;  is  much  used  by  the 
coachmaker  and  wheelwright,  and  for 
making  oars. 


The  best  white  wood  for  Tunbridge-ware 
work;  turns  well,  and  takes  a veiy  fine 
polish. 

Wood  of  a large  branch. 

Specimen  taken  from  the  main  stem;  used 
for  ornamental  fm-niture;  much  in  repute 
for  gunstocks;  works  easily. 

From  a very  old  tree. 

Used  for  ornamental  furniture. 


Used  in  house  carpentry  and  for  ship- 
building; is  durable,  strong,  and  tough. 
Used  in  ship-building. 


Apparently  of  little  value ; attains  to  a large 
size. 


The  tree  in  the  United  States  grows  with  a 
clear  stem  of  60  to  80  feet  high. 

Sometimes  used  for  furniture,  and  by  turners, 
but  is  of  little  durability. 


Rather  fine-grained,  but  of  little  value. 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

Nut.  See  Corylus. 

Oak.  {See  Quercu.?)  - - _ 

Harden,  Kent 

lbs,  oz, 

50  8 

•808 

730 

Dug  out  of  a deep  cutting  of  the  South-East- 

Pear.  See  Pyras. 

Pine.  See  Pinus. 

Pinus  Picea  (silver  fir) 

2.3 

2 

•370 

46 

ern  Railway. 

Used  for  house  carpentry,  masfs  of  small 

Do.  do.  _ - - 

Wandsworth  - 

28 

7 

•455 

607 

vessels,  &c. 

Pinus  sylvestris  (pine) 

Oxfox'dshh'c  - 

24 

5 

.389 

36 

Much  used  for  rafters,  girders,  and  house- 

Do.  (Scotch  fir) 

19 

5 

•309 

43 

carpentry. 

Much  used  for  house  carpentry. 

Plane.  See  Platanus. 
Platanus  orientalis  (plane) 

Wandsw'orth  - 

39  12 

•636 

96 

An  infei’ior  wood,  but  much  used  in  the 

Do.  do.  - 

33 

7 

•535 

601 

Levant  for  furniture,  &c. 

This  wood  shews  a pretty  mottled  figure 

Do.  do.  - 

35 

9 

•569 

797 

when  cut  with  the  ray. 

Platanus  sp.  (Scotch  plane) 

Scotland 

37 

6 

•598 

774 

Plum.  Sec  Prunus. 
Pomegranate.  See  Punica. 
Populus  alba  (Abele) 

27  11 

•443 

49 

A light  soft  wood,  of  little  value. 

Do.  (white  poplar) 

Wandsworth  - 

25 

9 

•409 

661 

Populus  dilatata  (Lombardy 

7 9 “ 

21  13 

•349 

596 

Soft  and  spongy;  rapidly  decaying  unless 

poplar). 

Populus  tremula  (aspen)  - 

Epping  - 

31 

2 

•498 

556 

kept  dry. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  main  stem; 

Populus  sp.  (Scotch  poplar)  - 

Scotland 

34 

6 

•550 

778 

used  by  turners  and  for  dry  carpentry. 

Prunus  armeniaca  (apricotl 

Mortlake 

46  13 

•749 

309 

Hard  and  fine-grained. 

Prunus  domestica  (damson)  - 

Wandsworth  - 

45 

8 

•728 

22 

Hard  and  fine-grained,  but  not  very  durable; 

Do.  (Orleans  plum)  - 

Oxfordshire  - 

44 

8 

•712 

23 

used  for  turning,  &c. 

Prunus  Laurocerasus  (laurel)  - 

- 

46  14 

•750 

55 

Hard  and  compact,  taking  a good  polish. 

Do.  do. 

Epping  - 

42 

5 

•677 

545 

Specimen  from  an  old  plant. 

Prunus  spinosa  (black  thorn)  - 

Oxfordshire  - 

43  11 

•699 

93 

Hard,  capable  of  a fine  polish,  but  apt  to 

Punica  gi’anatum  _ _ _ 

Mortlake 

39 

4 

•628 

653 

split. 

Hard  and  close-grained. 

Pyrus  aucuparia  (mountain  ash) 

Yorkshh'0 

38 

6 

•614 

293 

Fine-gi’ained,  hard,  and  takes  a good  polish ; 

Do.  do.  - 

Epping  - - 

39 

8 

•632 

535 

used  in  turnex’y,  and  for  musical  instm- 
ments. 

Pyrus  communis  (Bergamot 

Bermondsey  - 

38 

9 

•617 

19 

Strong,  compact,  and  close  grained;  used 

pear). 

Do.  (pear) 

Oxfordshire  - 

38  10 

•618 

90 

for  turning  handles  to  tools,  &c.,  and 
takes  a good  black  dye. 

Do.  (garden  pear) 

Epping  - - 

40 

1 

•641 

549 

Specimen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  main 

Do.  (swan’s  egg  pear) 

Wandsworth  - 

34 

9 

•553 

604 

stem. 

Do.  (wild  pear)  - 

Epping  - 

39 

4 

•628 

544 

Specimen  from  a young  tree  cut  near  the 

Do.  do.  - 

7 9 ~ 

38 

2 

•610 

551 

ground. 

Specimen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  main 

Pyrus  malus  (apple) 

Oxfordshire  - 

36 

0 

•576 

77 

stem. 

Do.  (garden  apple) 

Epping  - 

39 

7 

•631 

548 

Specimen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 

Do.  (crabb)  - - - 

Oxfordshme  - 

45 

5 

•725 

82 

Specimen  from  a tree  about  twenty  years 

Do.  do.  - - - 

Yorkshire 

45 

6 

•726 

297 

old. 

Hard,  close-grained,  and  strong. 

Pyrus  Sorbus  (service  tree) 

Epping  - 

46  11 

•747 

554 

Hard,  fine-grained,  and  compact;  much  in 

Pyrus  torminalis  - _ _ 

Isle  of  Wight  - 

42 

7 

•679 

372 

repute  by  millwrights  for  cogs,  fi-iction 
rollers,  &c. 

Strong  and  fine-grained;  used  by  turners. 

Qiiercus  Ilex  (evergreen  oak)  - 

Wandsworth  - 

47 

5 

•757 

599 

Wood  very  shaky  when  aged;  is  durable  and 

Do.  do. 

47 

4 

•756 

88 

strong,  and  makes  an  excellent  charcoal. 

Do.  do. 

Surrey  - 

40  2 

•642 

656 

Quercus  pedunculata  (English 

Sussex  - 

39 

0 

•624 

104 

This  oak  is  much  esteemed  for  ship -building; 

oak). 

Do.  (pollard  oak) 

Wandsworth  - 

44  10 

•714 

504 

the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  British 
woods. 

From  an  old  pollard  tree. 

Do.  (common  oak) 

Epping  - 

40  14 

•6.54 

542 

Part  of  a large  lower  branch. 

Class  IV.] 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weif^ht 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logfue. 

REMARKS. 

Quercus  pedunculata  (common 

Epping  - - 

lbs.  oz. 
40  11 

•651 

553 

Part  of  a large  branch. 

oak). 

Quercus  sessilifiora  (Welch  oak) 

_ _ 

37  11 

•603 

262 

A good  wood  for  ship-building;  said  to  be 

Quercus  Suber  (cork  tree) 

Botanic  Garden, 

51  10 

•826 

503 

inferior  to  the  common  oak. 

Heavy  and  durable,  but  very  apt  to  split. 

Quercus  sp.  (American  oak) 

Chelsea. 
Wandsworth  - 

42  9 

•681 

608 

Hard  and  compact. 

Do.  (bastard  oak) 

Tackley,  Oxon 

33  6 

•534 

30 

Do.  (Spanish  oak) 

Oxfordshire  - 

43  13 

•701 

29 

Close-grained  and  apparently  a good  wood. 

Rhamnus  alaternus  - - - 

Mortlake 

48  6 

•774 

652 

Hard  and  close  gi'ained. 

Rhamnus  catharticus 

Epping  Forest 

34  11 

• 555 

539 

Rhamnus  frangula  - - - 

Epping  - - 

25  8 

•408 

541 

Robinia  Pseud -Acacia  (common 

44  1 

•705 

550 

Specimen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  main 

acacia,  locust). 

Do.  do. 

Wandsworth  - 

40  11 

651 

600 

stem;  much  used  for  treenails  in  ship- 
building, and  in  the  United  States  is 
much  in  repute  for  posts  and  rails. 

Do.  do. 

Mortlake 

55  6 

•886 

703 

Salix  alba  (white  willow) 

Surrey  - 

24  14 

•398 

658 

Used  for  toys,  and  by  the  millwi'ight;  is 

Salix  caprea  (palm  sallow) 

Oxfordshire  - 

24  8 

•332 

799 

tough,  elastic,  and  durable. 

Tough  and  elastic ; is  much  used  for  handles 

Salix  fragilis  (crack  willow) 

32  0 

•392 

28 

to  tools,  and  makes  good  hurdles. 

Light,  pliant,  and  tough;  is  said  to  be  very 

Salix ? (black  sallow) 

33  8 

•512 

79 

durable. 

Tough  and  elastic;  well  adapted  for  turning. 

Sallow.  See  Salix. 

Sambucus  nigra  (common  elder) 

Epping  - - 

34  0 

•536 

•474 

•544 

80 

896 

27 

Do.  do. 

37  11 

•603 

561 

Scotch  fir.  See  Finns. 
Service  tree.  See  Pyms. 
Silver  fir.  See  Pinus. 
Spruce  fir.  See  Abies. 
Sycamore.  See  Acer. 
Syringa  vulgaris  (lilac) 

Wandsworth  - 

48  15 

•783 

606 

0 

Very  hard  and  compact. 

Do.  do. 

Surrey  - 

48  13 

•781 

655 

Taxus  baccata  (yew) 

- 

41  9 

•665 

54 

Used  for  making  bow.s,  chains,  handles,  &c. ; 

Do.  do. 

West  Grinstead 

50  12 

•812 

801 

the  wood  is  exceedingly  durable,  very 
tough,  elastic,  and  fine-gx’ained. 

Thuja  orientalis  _ _ _ 

Mortlake 

34  14 

-.558 

308 

Tilia  europaea  (common  lime) 

Wandsworth  - 

27  3 

•435 

597 

Used  for  cutting-blocks,  carving,  sounding- 

Tilia  sp.  (Scotch  lime) 

Scotland 

30  5 

•485 

773 

boards  and  toys. 

Used  for  turning  and  carving. 

Tulip  tree.  See  Liriodendron. 
Ulex  europaea  (furze) 

Ilfracombe  - 

52  8 

•840 

314 

Heavy,  hard,  and  close  grained;  in  the  north 

Ulmus  campestris  (English  elm) 

30  9 

of  Devonshire  the  stem  reaches  some- 
times 6 inches  in  diameter. 

Used  in  ship-building  for  under-water  plank- 

Do.  (English  elm) 

26  5 

•489 

317 

ing  and  a variety  of  other  purposes,  being 
very  dui'able  when  kept  wet  or  buried  in 
the  earth. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

- 

41  9 

•421 

•665 

105 

779 

Do.  (common  elm) 

Oxfordshire  - 

34  13 

•557 

81 

Do.  do. 

Epping  - 

39  7 

•631 

537 

Part  of  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  a young 

Do.  (pollard  elm) 

W est  Grinstead 

31  13 

•509 

802 

vigorous  tree. 

From  an  old  pollard  tree. 

Dlmus  montana  (wych  elm)  - 

Oxfordshire  - 

35  14 

•574 

89 

Thought  to  be  better  than  common  elm,  and 

Do.  do. 

Epping  - 

36  5 

•581 

538 

is  used  in  carpentry,  ship-building,  &c. 

Vine.  See  Vitis. 
Vitis  vinifera  (vine) 

Wandsworth  - 

42  11 

•683 

609 

Walnut.  See  Juglans. 
Willow.  See  Salix. 
Yew.  See  Taxus. 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Abies  excelsa  (Dantzic  deal)  - 

_ 

24 

10 

•394 

114 

Do.  do. 

_ 

30 

7 

•487 

115 

Specimen  of  wood  of  good  quality. 

Do.  do. 

_ 

28 

2 

•450 

116 

Ditto. 

Do.  (spruce  fir)  - 

N.  of  Europe 

17 

10 

•282 

272 

Used  for  common  carpentry  work. 

Do.  (spruce) 

- 

25 

13 

•413 

321 

Arbutus  Unedo  (Kouramia, 
Coumaro). 

Bay.  See  Laurus. 

Beech.  iSfee  Fraxinus. 

Albania  - 

52 

0 

•832 

3 

Hard  and  close-grained;  used  by  turners. 

Betula  alba  (Norway  birch) 

Norway  - 

- 

33 

0 

•528 

341 

An  inferior  wood  ; occasionally  used  in 

ship-building. 

Birch.  See  Betula. 

Box.  See  Buxus. 

Buxus  sempervirens  (box) 

Gallicia  - 

60 

15 

•975 

670 

Used  by  turners,  &c. 

Do.  do. 

_ 

54 

10 

•874 

34 

Much  used  by  turners,  and  for  a number  of 

useful  purposes. 

Castanea  vesca  (chesnut)  - 

Portugal 

- 

40 

13 

•653 

667 

Considered  a good  wood  when  not  too  old. 

Castano  del  Pais  _ _ _ 

Chesnut.  See  Castanea. 
Chrysoxylon.  See  Rhus. 
Citron.  See  Citrus. 

’ * 

28 

11 

•459 

669 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Citrus  aurantium  (orange  tree) 

Albania  - 

_ 

40 

7 

•647 

15 

Fine-gi-ained  ; used  by  tuiners  and  for 

ornamental  work. 

Citrus  medica  (citron) 

Greece  - 

31 

0 

•496 

291 

Fine-grained. 

Citrus  Limonum  (lemon  tree)  - 

Albania’  - 

- 

47 

9 

•761 

16 

Hard,  compact,  and  close-grained,  with 
much  the  same  character  as  the  orange. 

Coumaro.  See  Arbutus. 

Cupressus  sempervii’ens  (Ori- 
ental cypress). 

Daphne.  See  Laurus, 

Deal,  Dantzic.  See  Abies. 
Deal,  Prussian.  See  Pinus. 
Etia.  See  Salix. 

Greece  - 

36 

5 

•581 

284 

A very  durable  wood. 

Ficus  Carica  (fig  tree) 

Albania  - 

34 

8 

•552 

14 

Wood  shrinks  much  in  drying  ; is  of  little 

value. 

Fig  tree.  See  Ficus. 
Fraxinus ? (beech) 

39 

0 

•624 

290 

Ftelia  ------ 

- 

40 

1 

•641 

12 

Probably  an  elm. 

Gavro  ------ 

Albania  - 

_ 

38 

14 

-622 

6 

Juglans  regia  (Nogal  del  Pais)  - 

Portugal 

- 

35 

4 

•564 

671 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  (walnut) 

France  - 

- 

37 

13 

•605 

899 

Used  for  furniture. 

Kouramia.  See  Arbutus. 
Koutsoupia  ----- 

Albania  - 

33 

8 

•536 

9 

Laurus  nobilis  (Bay  daphne  Gr. ) 

Greece 

- 

36 

0 

•576 

7 

Leepa,  or  Lipa  - - - - 

- 

28 

13 

•461 

287 

Lemon  tree.  See  Citrus. 
Melikoukia  ----- 
Melios.  See  Ornus. 

y 1 ~ 

- 

36 

15 

•591 

285 

Nogal  del  Pais.  /See  Juglans. 
Oak.  See  Querous. 

Olea  europaea  (wild  olive) 

Albania  - 

- 

52 

14 

•847 

2 

Close-grained,  and  occasionally  beautifully 

veined ; much  used  for  ornamental  work. 

Orange  tree.  See  Citrus. 
Oriental  cypress.  See  Cupressus 
Ornus  europaea  (Melios)  - 

y y 

47 

1 

•753 

5 

The  manna-tree  ; wood  compact. 

Philike,  or  feliki  _ _ _ 

_ 

48 

0 

•768 

289 

Do.  - - . 

y y 

Portugal 

- 

52 

10 

•842 

1 

Heavy  and  compact. 

Pina  del  Pais  - - - - 

- 

28 

13 

•461 

673 

Used  for  common  carpentry  work. 

Pine  ------ 

Gallicia 

- 

33 

9 

•5.37 

672 

Ditto. 

Pinus  Laricio?  (sweet  pine) 

Portugal 

- 

28 

15 

•463 

666 

A strong  and  durable  wood. 

Pinus  sylvestris  (Dantzic  fir)  - 

Prussia 

- 

32 

4 

•516 

271 

Used  in  carpentry  work. 

Do.  (Riga  fir) 

- 

37 

10 

•602 

270 

Ditto. 

Do.  (Prussian  deal) 

43 

6 

•674 

269 

Used  for  decks  of  sliips  and  for  carpentry 

work. 

Pinus ? - - - _ 

Cadiz 

- 

38 

14 

•622 

759 

A heavy,  hard  pine. 
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NAMH. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

Pournari.  See  Quercus. 
Prunari.  do. 

Quercus  Cerris  (Adriatic  oak)  - 

Trieste  - 

lbs.  oz, 

37  15 

•607 

263 

A strong  and  useful  wood  for  ship-brdlding. 

Quercus  pedunculata  (Baltic 

Prussia  - 

37  12 

•604 

260 

Extensively  used  in  ship-building. 

oak). 

Quercus  sessiliflora  (East  coun- 

40 

1 

•641 

331 

Ditto. 

try  oak). 

Quercus  — — ? (Prunari  Pour- 

Albania  - 

51  13 

•829 

4 

Heavy,  but  much  given  to  split. 

nari). 

Quercus  sp.,  Adriatic  oak  (?)  - 

Trieste  - 

54 

1 

•865 

728 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Rlius  cotinus  (Chrysoxylon, 

Albania  - 

38 

0 

•608 

13 

Produces  a yellow  dye. 

young  fustic). 

Riccki  ------ 

52  14 

•846 

8 

Much  used  for  charcoal  in  Albania. 

Roble  del  Pais  - - - - 

Portugal 

64 

0 

1-024 

668 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Salix  — — ? (Etia)  - - - 

Albania 

34  15 

•559 

11 

Do.  (Sklythra) 

} * “ 

27 

8 

•440 

10 

Probably  a willow. 

Skiua  ------ 

- 

48  10 

•778 

288 

Sklythra.  See  Salix. 

Spruce  fir.  See  Abies. 

Svedami  ----- 

Greece  - 

46 

6 

•742 

286 

Young  fustic.  See  Rhus. 
Zinzifin  ------ 

47 

7 

■759 

301 

WOODS  OF  ASIA. 


Acacia ? (Popeeah)  - 

Tavoy  - 

23 

3 

•371 

851 

A large  tree;  wood  used  in  house-building, 
&c. 

A very  large  tree ; wood  used  for  posts,  bows, 
and  rollers,  and  for  cotton  gins. 

Do.  do. 

23 

3 

•371 

803 

JEgle  marmelos  (Bellee)  - 
Amboyna.  See  Pterospermum 

Ceylon  - 

49 

1 

-784 

583 

Used  for  making  chests  and  couches. 

Anacardium  latifolium  (Bhela) 

Gualpara 

37 

0 

•592 

807 

Andrachne  apetala  - - - 

Angelly  wood.  See  Artocarpus. 
Annah-beng.  See  Fagraea. 

India 

33  14 

•542 

725 

A-tocarpus  Chaplasha 

India 

34  12 

•556 

681 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  hirsuta  (Angelly 

wood). 

Cochin  - 

36  14 

•590 

475 

Do.  integrifolia  (Jack- 

wood). 

Do.  ? (Pynyathe, 

Tanabeng). 

Travancore  - 
Tavoy  - 

35  10 

570 

377 

832 

Aultoovanchee  - - - - 

Travancore  - 

31 

6 

•502 

429 

Auyanny  ----- 

32  11 

•523 

691 

Averrhoa  Carambola  - - - 

India 

39  11 

•635 

378 

Bah-nah-thoa  - - - - 

Bellee.  See  .lEgle  marmelos. 

Tavoy  - 

- 

- 

859 

Used  in  boat  and  house-building. 

Betula  Bhojpattra  - - - 

Bhela.  See  Anacardium. 

Nepal  - 

35 

5 

•565 

1035 

Wood  moderately  hard,  compact. 

Bignonia  chelonoides  - - - 

42 

8 

•680 

1031 

A large  tree. 

Do.  ? (Tathee)  - 

Tavoy  - 

49 

8 

•792 

816 

A very  large  tree. 

Do.  ? (Thuggainee)  - 

Black  ebony.  See  Diospyrus. 
Booroota.  See  Swietenia. 

” 

40 

4 

•644 

837 

A large  tree,  used  in  house-building. 

Cadooca  Marum  - - - - 

Travancore  - 

38 

3 

•611 

444 

Calophyllum ? (Thurappe, 

Chopee). 

Martaban 

43 

0 

•688 

1072 

Used  for  masts  and  spars,  and  for  pestles  to 
oil  presses. 

Cambagum  ----- 

Camoo  ------ 

Camphor  wood.  (See  Laurus. 

Travancore  - 

28  11 
36  0 

•459 

•576 

396 

877 

Cannal  ------ 

Travancore  - 

47 

6 

•758 

403 

Cannao  ----- 

- 

58 

7 

•935 

402 

Caragagaloo  ----- 

33 

0 

•528 

436 

Carapa ? (Taila-oon.) 

Tavoy  - 

36 

0 

•576 

880 

Used  in  house-building. 

Cai-eya ? (Kaza)  - - - 

Mai’taban 

46 

0 

•736 

1036 

Timber  of  large  size;  used  for  posts,  &c. 

Do.  (Kombo) 

Gualpara 

42  12 

•684 

810 

Wood  hard  and  strong;  used  for  the  stocks 
of  matchlocks. 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Caringosha  ----- 

Travancore 

- 

45 

5 

•725 

386 

Carivagah  ----- 

Travancore 

- 

33 

10 

•538 

410 

Caroogha  ----- 

- 

44 

10 

•714 

438 

Caroo  Marum  - - - - 

- 

47 

11 

•763 

405 

Carriutha  ----- 

> y 

India 

_ 

34 

4 

•548 

401 

Cassia  ------ 

- 

41 

9 

•661 

698 

Castauea  indica  - - - - 

> > “ 

Nepal 

- 

39 

0 

•624 

680 

Castanea  tribuloides  (Cotoor, 

- 

62 

0 

•992 

927 

Used  for  large  mortars  and  pestles  for  grind- 

Chisee,  Makoo  Shingali). 

iug  corn. 

Catunguin  ----- 

Manilla  - 

- 

42 

11 

•683 

497 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Caultoo  mooroonga  - - - 

Travancore 

- 

45 

14 

•734 

392 

Cedar  ------ 

Cedar  of  Himalaya.  See  Juni- 

India 

25 

2 

•402 

363 

perus. 

Cedrela  Toona  (Toon,  Tunga, 

Gualpara 

36 

0 

•576 

1041 

Wood  very  durable,  and  much  used  for  fur- 

Poma,  Jeea). 

niture. 

Do.  do. 

India 

- 

32 

9 

•521 

708 

Chambagum  _ _ - - 

Travancore 

- 

37 

11 

•603 

383 

Chana  ------ 

- 

20 

7 

•327 

426 

Cbasepoo.  See  Laurus. 
Chikagambbari.  See  Premma. 
Chinchona  gratissima  (Tung- 
misi). 

Cbisee.  See  Castanea. 

Nipal 

- 

23 

0 

•368 

931 

Used  for  posts  and  rafters. 

Choomulloo.  See  Diospyrus. 
Cboo-muna.  See  Xantbop>byl- 

lum. 

Chopee.  See  Calophyllum. 
Choraogaree  - _ - - 

Travancore 

29 

11 

•475 

443 

Cajsalpiuea  Sapan  (Sappan) 

- 

60 

14 

•974 

67 

Used  for  dyeing,  and  sometimes  by  the  turner. 

Coombool  - - - - - 

Cotoor.  See  Castanea. 

Travancore 

“ 

31 

14 

•510 

407 

Coturnba  ----- 

Ceylon  - 

- 

23 

5 

•373 

587 

Occasionally  used  in  house-building  in  Cey- 

Ion,  but  not  esteemed. 

Cou-moo  ----- 
Cusroo.  Sec  Quercus. 

Tavoy  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Used  in  boat  and  house  building. 

Cynometra  polyandra 

India 

- 

52 

10 

•842 

685 

A small  tree. 

Cynometi’a ? (Maingga)  - 

Martaban 

- 

48 

7 

•775 

822 

Dalbergia  lanceolaria  (N  eddoon, 

Ceylon  - 

- 

45 

7 

•727 

588 

Used  and  valued  for  house-building  in  Cey- 

Nedun,  Nander-wood). 

Ion. 

Dalbergia  latifolia  (East  India 

India 

- 

66 

8 

1-064 

966 

ebony). 

Debool  ----- 

Dbeyri.  See  Taxus. 

Ceylon  - 

- 

38 

3 

•615 

579 

Used  for  turnery  work,  and  for  inlaying. 

Diospyrus  nielanoxylon  (black 

- 

61 

2 

•978 

40 

ebony). 

•555 

Diospyrus  racemosa  - - - 

Diospyrus  ? (Ryamucba, 

India 

- 

34 

11 

687 

Martaban 

- 

60 

3 

•803 

1071 

Used  in  house-building. 

Choomulloo). 

Dipterocarpus ? (Kunnean- 

Tavoy  - 

25 

3 

•403 

871 

Grows  to  a gi-eat  size  ; used  for  beams  and 

phew). 

planks. 

Domba  ----- 

Ceylon  - 

- 

33 

3 

•531 

585 

Used  for  the  outriggers  of  canoes. 

Dombeya  melanoxylon  (St. 

St.  Helena 

- 

71 

9 

1-145 

716 

Helena  ebony). 

East  India  ebony.  See  Dal- 

bergia. 

East  India  rosewood  - - - 

East  India  teak.  See  Tectona. 

India. 

- 

986 

Ehretia  leevis  - - - - 

Botanic  Garden, 

- 

1034 

Calcutta. 

Ekebergia ? (Jiyakohi)  - 

Gualpara 

- 

39 

1 

•625 

958 

Eleocarpus  serratus  ? (Weraloo) 

Ceylon  - 

- 

33 

8 

•536 

586 

Eriobotrya  japonica  (Loaquat) 

India 

- 

46 

11 

•747 

724 

Eugenia  malacoensis  (Jamboo) 

Ceylon  - 

- 

30 

4 

•484 

577 

Do.  do. 

» 5 ” 

Tavoy. 

30 

14 

•494 

577 

Excoscaria  ? - - - - 

- 

821 

Timber  large,  compact,  very  hard. 

Fagraea  fragrans  (Annah-beng) 

Martaban 

- 

52 

8 

•840 

1037 

Ficus ? (Thubboo)  - 

Tavoy  - 

_ 

21 

0 

•336 

819 

Used  in  house  caiqienti-y. 

Gadeboo  ----- 

Ceylon  - 

- 

21 

3 

-.339 

580 

Used  for  making  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 

REMARKS. 

Cubic  Ft. 

logue. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Galloopah  ----- 

Travancore  - 

53 

0 

•848 

513 

Garciuia ? (Pullowa) 

Tavoy  - 

45 

8 

•728 

827 

A large  tree,  used  for  posts. 

Gtarcinia ? (Purrali  wall)  - 

Gliese.  See  Quercus. 

J > ” “ 

45 

8 

•728 

865 

A strong  durable  wood. 

Gmeliiia  arborea  _ - - 

India 

32 

3 

■515 

709 

Do.  _ - - 

Ceylon  - 

32 

6 

•518 

718 

Go-na  ------ 

24 

8 

•392 

582 

Gordonia  ? (Kaza)  - - - 

Martaban 

37 

10 

•602 

1027 

Large  timber,  used  for  ordinary  building 

India 

purposes. 

Guacua  ----- 

Guava.  See  Psidium. 

41 

14 

•670 

710 

Gundruey  ----- 

» > - - 

34 

15 

•559 

697 

Wood  witb  a peculiar  odour,  resembling  that 

of  anise-seed. 

Heretiera ? (Soondree) 

> , - - 

57 

15 

•927 

493 

Used  in  sbip-building. 

Do.  do. 

> > " “ 

49 

15 

•799 

473 

Hibiscus  macrophyllus 

Tavoy 

27 

13 

•445 

806 

A middle-sized  tree,  used  for  common  build- 

ing  purposes. 

Do.  - - 

> > ” “ 

28 

0 

•448 

826 

Hibiscus  ?----- 

- 

- 

804 

Used  for  common  building  purposes  ; tbe 

bark  is  made  into  coi’dage. 

Hopea  floribunda  (Tantheya)  - 

» > - - 

27 

11 

•443 

808 

A very  large  tree. 

Hopeaodorata  (Teugaun,  Thaen- 

Mai-tabau 

38 

0 

•608 

954 

Canoes  ax’e  made  of  tbis  tree,  wbicb  produces 

gong). 

a valuable  resin. 

Do.  - - - - - 

Tanasserim 

40 

12 

•652 

863 

Used  in  boat-building,  grows  to  a large  size. 

Coast. 

and  is  abundant. 

Hune  ------ 

Indian  saul.  (SeeSborea. 

Bui’ma. 

- 

876 

Indian  wood  - _ - - 

Iron-wood.  See  Metrosideros. 

_ 

45 

6 

•726 

342 

Jack-wood.  See  Artocarpus. 
Jamboo.  See  Eugenia. 

Jeea.  See  Cedrela. 

Jeeab  ------ 

India 

36 

11 

•587 

713 

Jiyakohi.  See  Ekebergia. 
Juglans  pterocooca  - - - 

. 

39 

14 

•638 

695 

An  excellent  light  wood. 

Juniperus  escelsa  (Cedar  of 

India 

34 

7 

•551 

1039 

Himalaya). 

Kaantba  - - - - - 

Kain  tha-phogee.  See  Sym- 

Tavoy  - 

- 

- 

856 

Small  but  valuable  timber. 

plocos. 

Kaunzo-kurro  - - - - 

43 

0 

•688 

812 

Used  in  boat-building. 

Kayzai.  See  Laurus. 

Kaza.  See  Careya. 

Kaza.  See  Gordonia. 

Keabnaun  - - - - - 

Keannan.  See  Xylocarpus. 

> ) 

- 

837 

Used  in  bouse-building. 

Keaza-Purroun  - - - - 

J > " “ 

- 

947 

Keetba.  See  Syndesmis. 
Keoun-lae.  See  Kottlera. 
Kombo.  See  Careya. 
Kuddoot-alain  - - - - 

53 

3 

•851 

840 

Grows  to  a gi-eat  size ; used  in  bouse-building. 

Kuddoot-nee  - - - - 

34 

0 

• 554 

829 

An  inferior  wood;  used  in  boat-building. 

Do.  - - - - 

34 

3 

•547 

864 

Kuenmounee.  See  Lagerstroe- 

mia. 

Kullowa.  See  Laurus. 
Kuneenee.  See  Sterculia. 
Kimna.  See  Pierardia. 
Kimnean-pbew.  See  Diptero- 

carpus. 

Kunneen-keunkee.  See  Bigno- 

nia. 

Kunneen-keunla.  See  Sym- 
plocos. 

Kurrowa.  See  Laurus. 
Kuzzoo.  See  Pierardia. 
Lagerstreemia  reginae 

India 

46 

8 

•744 

700 

Lagerstroomia  ? (Kuen- 

Tavoy  - 

37 

9 

•601 

839 

mounee,  Peema). 
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NAME. 


Place  of  Growth. 


Laurus  campliora  ? (Camphor- 
wood). 

Do.  do. 

Laurus ? (Kayzai) 

Laurus  ? (Kullowa,  Kur- 

rowa). 

Do.  do. 

Laurus ? (Liunpatch, 

Chasepoo). 

Laurus ? (Panatha)  - 

Laurus ? (Sassafras)  - 

Laurus ? (Thuggoo)  - 

Lolsi.  See  Taxus. 

Loquat.  See  Eriobotrya. 
Lumpatch.  See  Laurus. 
Maikay.  See  Murraya. 

Maingga.  See  Cynometra. 
Makoo-shingali,  See  Castanea. 
Manga  chapui  - - - - 

Maroothee  _ - - - - 

Maunthaen  or  Sassafras  - 
Maymaka  - - - - - 

May-rang  _ - - - - 


China 


Tavoy  - 

> > “ ” 


> » 

Nepal 

Tavoy 
India 
Tavoy  - 


Manilla  - 
Travancore  - 
Tavoy  - 
India 
Tavoy  - 


Megeongee  - - - - 

Melia  Azadirachta 
Metrosideros  vera  (iron-wood) 
Mimosa  odoratissima 
Mimosa  polystachya  - 

Mimusops  Elengi 
Moluvd  or  Moloba 
MoongaVallah  - - - 

Mootoocorandy  - - - 

Morinda  citrifolia 


“ >5  - - 

- India 
China 

- India 

- Botanic  Garden, 

Calcutta. 

- Tavoy  - 

- Manilla  - 

- Travancore  - 

- Botanic  Garden, 

Calcutta. 


Morung  Saul.  See  Shorea. 
Munhacadamboo  - - - 

Murraya ? (Maikay)  - 

Myrsine  capitellata  - - - 

Nander  Wood.  See  Dalbergia. 
Nar,  or  sacred  wood  - - - 


Travancore  - 
Nepal 
Ceylon  - 


Neddoon.  See  Dalbergia. 
Nedun.  See  Dalbergia. 
Neeroovalum 
Nellee  - - - - 

Nelty,  or  Nelly  - 

Nerium  fcinctorium  - 
Nun  Poungoo 
Odina  Wodier  - 
Osyris  peltata  (Phaoun) 
Do.  - _ - 

Pah-doubh  - - - 

Palaepean.  See  Sapotea. 
Palah  - - - - 

Palai  - - - - 

Palm  - - - - 

Palmist  - - - 


- Travancore  - 

- Ceylon  - 

- Travancore  - 

- India 

- Travancore  - 

- India 

- Tavoy  - 

- India 


- Travancore  - 

- Borneo  - 

- India 

- ^ j - - 


Panacha  - - - - 

Panatha.  See  Laurus. 
Peema.  See  Lagerstroemia. 
Pen-lay-oun  - - - 

Pen-lay-peen  - - - 

Peroomaxum  - - - 

Phaoun.  See  Osyris. 
Pienmahne  - - - - 

Pienmah-pue  - - - 


Travancore 


- Tavoy  - 

- Travancore  - 

- Tavoy  - 

**  > > 


Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 


Specific 

Gravity. 


No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 


lbs.  oz. 


35  14 


•574 


897 


A 


REMARKS. 


wood  emitting  an  agreeable 
odour. 


aromatic 


43  3 *691 

30  0 -480 


30  0 

34  0 


•480 

•544 


809 

942 

818 

955 


Used  in  house  carpentry. 

Produces  the  sassafras  bark  and  camphor- 
wood  of  Martaban. 

Used  in  carpenter’s  work,  and  for  beams. 


43  0 

32  12 


•688 

•524 


881  Used  in  house  carpentry. 
712 

951  Used  for  oars  and  rudders. 


41 

37 

36 

51 

48 


15 

7 

10 

12 

9 


•671 

•599 

•586 

•828 

•777 


38 

46 

53 

45 

32 


9 -617 

1 -739 

0 -848 

6 -726 

0 -512 


500 

390 

901 

956 

1043 

945 

722 

494 

711 

1032 


Used  in  ship-building. 

Used  in  making  house  furniture. 

Used  for  timbers  of  junks. 

Said  to  be  very  durable;  used  for  the  posts 
of  houses  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

A very  large  tree,  used  in  house-building. 

Used  for  anchors  by  the  Chinese. 


46  0 

51  3 

38  5 

38  13 

28  10 


•736 

•819 

•613 

•621 

•458 


924 

499 

411 

440 

913 


A slow-growing  tree. 

Used  in  ship-building. 

The  root  yields  a red  dye. 


38  15 

60  13 

21  11 


•623 

•973 

•347 


394 

847 

911 


A strong  tough  wood. 

Said  to  be  compact  and  hard. 


55  0 


•880 


584 


Used  by  the  natives  for  building  temples 
and  royal  palaces;  an  excellent  wood. 


24 

5 

•389 

34 

8 

•552 

42 

5 

•677 

39 

14 

•638 

56 

15 

•911 

41 

0 

•656 

29 

10 

•474 

30 

8 

•488 

60 

0 

.960 

423 

589 

419 

692 

379 

684 

813 

690 

969 


14  9 

23  13 

57  9 

62  7 

44  14 


•230 

•381 

•921 

•929 

•718 


404 

368 

705 

52 

388 


Used  in  the  construction  of  canoes. 

The  wood  of  one  of  tlie  palms  used  for  cabi' 
net  and  marqueterie  work. 


32  0 

27  14 


•512 

•446 


887 

944 

418 

861 

853 


Affords  good  crooked  timber. 


Class  IV.] 
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NAME. 


Pierardia?  (Kunna,  Kuzzo) 
jPinus  dammara  - - - - 

Pinus  longifolia  - - - - 

Pinus  Webbiana  - - - - 

Poma.  Sec  Cedrela. 

Poomaram  - - - - - 

Poomdroo  - - - - - 

Poouah  _ _ _ _ _ 

Poovem  - - - - - 

Popeeah.  See  Acacia. 

Potbiree  - - - - - 

Premna  hircina  (CMkagamb- 
bari. 

Psidium  pomifei’um  (Guava)  - 
Pterocarpus  santalinus  (Eea 
sandus). 

Pterocarpus?  (Tboun-kbeea)  - 
Pterospcrmum  indicum  (Am- 
bojma). 

Pullowa.  See  Garcinia. 
Purrab-wab.  See  Garcinia. 
Puzzeen-zwa.  See  Ternstroomia. 
Pynyatbe.  See  Artocarpus. 
Quercus  Amberstiana  (Tirbbae, 
Ryakle). 

Quercus  fenestrata  - - _ 

Quercus  lanceaefolia 
Quercus  lappacea  _ _ _ 

Quercus  semecarpifolia  (Gbese, 
Cusroo). 

Red  Sanders.  See  Pterocarpus. 
Regal  wood  - - - - - 

Rbizopbora  decandra 
Rottlera?  (Keoun-lae) 

Ryakle.  See  Quercus. 
Ryamucba.  See  Diospyrus. 
Sacred  wood.  See  Nar. 

Saint  Helena  ebony.  See  Dom- 
beya. 

Sandoricum ? (Tbittoo) 

Santalum  album  - - - 

Sapan.  See  Caesalpinia. 
Sapbew.  See  Xantbopbyllum. 
Sapotea?  (Palaepean) 

Sassafras.  See  Laurus. 

Satin  wood.  See  Swietenia. 
Sc3rtalia  longan  - - - - 

Scytalia  trijuga  - - - - 

Scytalia ? - - - - 

Sborea  robusta  (Indian  saul)  - 

Do.  (Morung  saul)  - 
Do.  (do.) 

Sonneratia?  (Tbaumma)  - 
Sooudre.  See  Heretiera. 
Sopbora  robusta  - - - - 

Sterculia?  (Kuneenee) 
Swietenia  cbloroxylon  (Satin 
wood,  Booroota). 

Swietenia  febi’ifuga  - - - 

Symplocos  floribunda  _ 
Symplocos?  (Kain-tbe-pbogee) 
Symplocos  ? (Kunneen-keunkee, 
Kunneen-keunla) . 

Syndesma  tavoyana  (Keetba)  - 


Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

1 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

07.. 

Tavoy 

- 

- 

37 

12 

•604 

824 

_ 

39 

0 

•627 

869 

A very  large  tree  used  for  beams  and  rafters. 

Nepal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1070 

Excellent  timber. 

9 

- 

- 

21 

0 

•336 

905 

Travancore 

_ 

29 

8 

•472 

432 

_ 

28 

15 

•463 

406 

_ 

40 

13 

•653 

417 

1 

9 » 

- 

50 

15 

•815 

399 

_ 

35 

4 

•564 

437 

Gualpara 

- 

43 

0 

•691 

878 

A strong  odour,  like  that  emitted  by  tbe 

musk  rat,  is  given  out  by  tbis  wood ; used 

for  musical  instruments. 

Travancore 

- 

44 

3 

•704 

382 

India 

- 

- 

46 

14 

•750 

714 

Martaban 

51 

9 

■826 

817 

East 

Indian 

39 

10 

634 

894 

Mucb  used  for  ornamental  work. 

Islands. 

Martaban 

57 

10 

•922 

1047 

Used  for  coarse  furniture. 

India 

47 

0 

•752 

679 

- 

- 

41 

10 

•666 

678 

_ 

51 

4 

•820 

677 

Nepal 

- 

- 

22 

0 

•352 

836 

Wood  light,  from  a large  tree. 

Thibet 

54 

6 

•870 

17 

A very  beautiful  wood ; much  prized  and 

used  by  persons  of  high  rank  only. 

India 

_ 

_ 

46 

0 

•736 

721 

Tavoy 

37 

9 

•601 

815 

A large  tree ; wood  used  for  rudders,  &c. 

Tavoy 

28 

6 

•454 

820 

Used  for  furniture. 

India 

- 

- 

47 

13 

•765 

702 

Tavoy 

- 

- 

41 

0 

•656 

811 

A very  large  tree;  ’.vood  used  in  buibling. 

India 

44 

8 

•712 

689 

- 

- 

60 

0 

•960 

696 

_ 

_ 

39 

6 

•630 

715 

_ 

_ 

52 

10 

•842 

339 

A strong  and  durable  wood;  in  great  repute 

for  ship-building. 

Nepal 

_ 

43 

14 

•702 

123 

_ 

_ 

45 

14 

•734 

122 

Mucb  used  in  India  for  various  purposes, 

where  strength  and  durability  are  required. 

Tavoy 

- 

- 

42 

0 

•672 

814 

A small  tree. 

India 

42 

4 

•676 

688 

Tavoy 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

854 

Tree  of  very  large  dimensions. 

Ceylon 

- 

- 

51 

0 

•816 

578 

Used  for  furniture,  &c. 

India 

54 

14 

•378 

701 

Nepal 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

917 

A lai'ge  tree. 

Tavoy 

_ 

34 

7 

•551 

867 

Affords  good  crooked  timber. 

, , 

- 

- 

34 

4 

•548 

838 

Used  for  beams,  posts,  &c. 

9 9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

855 

Used  in  house-building. 

VoL.  I. 
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[Class  IV. 


Name. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 

RE.MARKS. 

Cubic  Ft. 

logue. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Taaka.  See  Tectona. 

Taila-oon.  See  Cai’apa. 
Tanabang.  See  Artocarpus. 
Tautheya  ----- 

Tavoy  - 

44 

0 

•704 

858 

Do.  See  Hopea. 
Tatliee.  See  Bignonia. 

Grows  to  a large  size ; timber  strong  and 

Taxus  virgata  (Dbeyri,  Lolsi)  - 

Nepal 

- 

993 

good. 

Teak.  See  Tectona. 

Tectona  grandis  (Teak,  Taaka, 

Ceylon  - 

47 

3 

,755 

.581 

One  of  the  best  of  the  Ceylon  woods. 

Tekka). 

Do.  do. 

Travancore  - 

42 

8 

.680 

376 

A strong  and  durable  wood;  much  valued 

for  ship-building. 

Do.  (East  Indian  Teak) 

Malabar  coast 

37 

14 

•606 

121 

The  best  kind  of  teak. 

Do.  do. 

Moulmein 

31 

9 

•505 

119 

This  quality  of  teak  is  not  so  good  as  the 

Do.  do. 

32 

1 

•513 

120 

Malabar. 

Tekka.  See  Tectona. 
Tengaun.  See  Hopea. 

A noble  ornamental  tree;  wood  very  good. 

Terminalia  catap>pa  - - - 

Botanic  Garden, 

30 

0 

•480 

1074 

Calcutta. 

Terminalia  cbebula  - - - 

India 

42 

10 

•682 

682 

Terminalia  citrina  - _ - 

Tavoy  - 

60 

2 

•962 

683 

Very  heavy  and  compact. 

Temiinalia ? (Tbupbauga) 

50 

5 

•805 

823 

A rather  large  tree ; used  for  posts  and 

Temstrcnmia ? (Puzzeen- 

36 

7 

•783 

830 

zwa). 

Tetrantbera  nitida  - - - 

India 

34 

4 

•548 

899 

rafters. 

Teutha  - - - - - 

Thaengong.  See  Hopea. 

Tavoy  - 

54 

0 

■864 

831 

431 

Thallaroo  ----- 

Travancore  - 

44 

0 

•704 

Thambuvoo  - _ - - 

55 

6 

•886 

581 

Thau-baim-po  - - - - 

Tavoy  - 

_ 

888 

An  inferior  light  wood. 

Thau-baun-thau-lay  - - - 

_ 

- 

849 

A strong  durable  wood,  but  does  not  saw 

kindly. 

Thaumma.  See  Sonneratia. 
Thittoo.  See  Sandoricum. 
Thoun-Kheea.  See  Pterocarpus. 

Used  in  house-building. 

Thoun-mynga  - - - - 

Thnbboo.  See  Ficus. 

48 

0 

•768 

884 

Tbuggainee.  See  Bignonia. 
Thuggoo.  See  Laurus. 
Tliuphanga.  See  Terminalia. 

Tliurappe.  See  Calophyllum, 
Tliymboo  ----- 
Thymboo,  Tbau-baun-po  - 

17 

7 

•279 

860 

A strong  and  durable  light  wood. 

9 f “ “ 

17 

3 

•275 

825 

Strong  durable  light  wood,  used  in  boat- 

building. 

Tirbbae.  See  Quercus. 

Toon.  See  Cedrela. 

Town-pine  - - - - - 

28 

13 

•461 

852 

Used  in  boat-building,  and  much  esteemed. 

Town  suggah  - - - - 

Tunga.  See  Cedrela. 

9 9 "■  ~ 

“ 

943 

Affords  good  crooked  timber;  used  for  boat- 

Une  ------ 

9 9 

949 

building. 

Vallathorashel  - - - - 

Travancore  - 

22 

1 

•353 

415 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Vanava  - - - - - 

Manilla  - 

42 

11 

•683 

496 

Vanneemooringa  _ - - 

Travancore  - 

40 

10 

•650 

400 

Vatei’ia  lanceajfolia  - - - 

India 

53 

15 

•863 

694 

Vavoolagoo  - - - - - 

Travancore  - 

29 

4 

•468 

397 

Vellilagoo  - - - - - 

9 9 ~ 

28 

8 

•456 

433 

Velty,  or  Vetty  - - - - 

9 

40 

11 

•657 

41t> 

Venga  ------ 

9 

47 

1 

•753 

380 

Vinnee  - - _ - - 

15 

8 

•248 

435 

Vinny  manim  - - - - 

9 

11 

3 

•179 

434 

Vyashanthak  - - - - 

Weraloo.  See  Eleocarpus. 

9 *" 

41 

0 

•656 

439 

948 

White  dammar  lout  - - - 

India 

- 

- 

Xanthophyllum ? (Saphew, 

Martaban 

33 

10 

538 

1028 

Choo-muna). 

Class  IV.]  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  WOODS  OF  ASIA  AND  OF  SOME  PARTS  OF  AFRICA. 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

Xy  1 0 Ccirpu  s 

? (Keannan) 

Tavoy  - 

lbs. 

46 

oz. 

9 

•745 

868 

Zeethee.  See  Zizyjxhus. 
Zizyphus ? (Zeethee) 

_ 

India 

_ 

35 

11 

•571 

879 

? 

- 

- 

Travancore 

- 

- 

72 

2 

_ 

India 

46 

0 

•736 

374 

? 

_____ 

_ 

Travancore 

- 

27 

14 

•446 

424 

? 

> . ^ ~ 

_ 

- 

44 

6 

•710 

447 

? 

_ _ _ _ 

- 

Arracan  - 

_ 

33 

9 

•537 

492 

? 

_____ 

_ 

India 

_ 

43 

5 

•693 

686 

'I 

_ _ _ _ 

_ 

- 

45 

4 

•724 

693 

1 

_ _ _ _ 

_ 

_ 

- 

50 

5 

•805 

703 

% 

_ _ _ _ 

_ 

_ 

- 

70 

1 

1-121 

704 

'1 

- - - - 

_ 

- 

38 

12 

•620 

706 

2 

_ _ _ _ 

_ 

- 

- 

32 

9 

•521 

707 

2 

_ _ _ _ 

- 

45 

14 

•734 

717 

2 

_ _ _ _ 

_ 

- 

48 

9 

•777 

719 

2 

_ _ _ _ 

_ 

63 

5 

1-013 

723 

2 

_ _ _ _ 

- 

- 

38 

14 

•622 

726 

2 

_ _ _ _ 

- 

- 

37 

5 

•597 

727 

a ■ 2 

_ ~ - 

- 

Tavoy  - 

- 

- 

- 

946 

2 

- - - 

- 

India 

“ 

41 

0 

•656 

870 

REMARKS. 


Used  for  furniture  and  in  Louse-building. 


A very  light  soft  wood,  forming  a good  sub- 
stitute for  cork  to  the  entomologist. 


Used  in  house-building. 


WOODS  OF  AFRICA. 


African  oak  - - - - 

Do.  _ - - - 

Do.  _ _ _ - 

Do.  - - - - 

Do.  - _ - - 

Do.  _ - - - 

African  teak  _ - - 

Baphia  nitida  (Bar)  - 
Do.  (Cam)  - 

Do.  (Cam  wood)  - 

Bar.  See  Baphia. 

Cam  wood.  See  Baphia. 
Columbice  - - - - 

Fernando  Po  wood 
Do.  do. 

Oldfieldia  Africana.  See  At 
oak. 

Red  Sanger  wood 


Sierra  Leone  - 

51 

7 

•823 

124 

> > 

50 

7 

•807 

125 

50 

0 

•800 

126 

Sierra  Leone 

52 

9 

•841 

258 

West  coast  of 

43 

11 

•699 

259 

Africa. 

50 

9 

•809 

575 

- - 

54 

5 

•869 

369 

36 

7 

•583 

66 

_ _ 

34 

13 

•577 

65 

Lion  Hills 

- 

“ 

283 

Madagascar  - 

53 

1 

•849 

206 

Fernando  Po  - 

30 

1 

•481 

127 

45 

14 

•734 

128 

- - 

61 

0 

•976 

100 

Specimen  of  the  best  quality. 

An  excellent  wood  for  ship-building,  and 
extensively  imported  for  this  pm-pose. 
Variety  sometimes  called  “ Silver  oak.” 


Much  used  and  esteemed  for  ship-building; 

another  term  for  African  oak. 

Used  for  dyeing  and  turning. 

Used  for  dyeing  and  for  turnery  work. 

Used  for  dyeing. 


Used  in  ship  building. 
Ditto. 


Heavy  and  compact. 


WOODS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Abies  alba  (white  spruce) 

Abies  canadensis  (hemlock 
spruce). 

Do.  (hemlock)  - 

Acer  eriocarpum  (soft  maple) 
Acer  Negundo  (box  elder,  ash- 
leaved maple). 

Acer  rubrum  (red  maple) 

Acer  saccharinum  (sugar  maple) 
Do.  do. 

Do.  (bird’s  eye  maple) 

Do.  (curly  maple)  - 

Do.  var.  (bird’s  eye 

maple). 


23 

13 

•381 

113 

Upper  Canada 

23 

0 

* 368 

204 

United  States 

23 

0 

•368 

647 

Upper  Canada 

36 

14 

•590 

593 

United  States 

24 

0 

•384 

621 

38 

5 

•613 

620 

38 

6 

•614 

619 

Upper  Canada 

39 

6 

•630 

618 

40 

15 

•655 

594 

36 

10 

•586 

193 

36 

0 

•576 

330 

Used  for  common  cax-peutry. 


Used  in  ornamental  work  by  carp.outers  and 
joiners. 

Used  in  common  carpentry  work. 

Used  for  ornamental  work;  a peculiar  growth 
of  the  tree. 
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[Class  IV. 


NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity, 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Acer ? (hard  maple)  - 

Ash.  Sec  Fraximis. 
Balsam.  See  Picea. 

Bass  wood.  See  Tilia. 
Beech.  See  Fagus. 

Upper  Canada 

39 

10 

.634 

595 

Betula  nigra  (black  birch) 

- 

35 

7 

•567 

108 

Much  used  for  ship-building  in  Canada  and 

Nova  Scotia,  but  not  a diuable  wood. 

Betula ? (birch)  - - _ 

Birch.  See  Betula. 

Upper  Canada 

30 

11 

•491 

199 

An  inferior  wood. 

Black  gum.  See  Nyssa. 
Box  elder.  See  Acer. 
Butter  nut.  See  Juglans. 

Butter  wood  _ _ _ _ 

Button  wood.  See  Platanus. 

- 

28 

12 

•460 

564 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Carya  amara?  (hickory)  - 
Carya  porcina  (pignut  hickory) 

United  iStates 
United  States 

49 

8 

•792 

613 

The  wood  is  stronger  and  better  than  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  hickory. 

Carya  sulcata  (shell-bark  hick- 

> > 

43 

2 

•690 

614 

ory). 

Carya ? (hickory) 

. _ 

47 

8 

•760 

328 

Castanea  vesca  (chestnut) 
Cedar.  See  Larix. 

United  States 

25 

4 

•404 

646 

Do.  Pencil.  See  Juniperus. 
Celtis  crassifolia  (hack-berry)  - 

> > 

38 

6 

•614 

641 

Tough  and  elastic. 

Cerasus  virginiana  (wild  cherry) 

> > 

32 

3 

•515 

629 

Wood  close-gi-ained  and  compact. 

Cercis  canadensis  (red  bud, 
Judas  tree). 

Cheiry  wood.  See  Prunus. 
Chestnut.  Sea  Castanea. 

5 > 

33 

7 

•535 

640 

Coffee  tree.  See  Gymnocladus. 
Cornus  florida  (dogwood)  - 

United  States 

47 

4 

•756 

639 

Hard,  close-grained,  and  strong. 

Cupressus  disticha  (cypress)  - 
Cypress.  See  Cupressus. 

22 

13 

•365 

648 

Grows  to  an  immense  size. 
Hard  and  close-grained. 

Diospyrus  virginiana  (persimon) 
Dogwood.  See  Cornus. 

Elm.  See  Ulmus. 

y y 

44 

6 

•710 

645 

Used  in  dry  carpentiy. 

Fagus  americana  (white  beech) 

United  States 

42 

2 

•674 

623 

Fagus  ferruginea  (beech)  - 

Upper  Canada 

36 

9 

•585 

192 

Used  in  dry  carpentry;  the  wood  has  a more 

rufous  tint  of  colour  than  common  beech. 

Fraxinus  americana  (American 

- 

35 

10 

•570 

326 

Tough  and  elastic,  and  much  used. 

ash). 

•494 

Do.  (white  ash) 

Upper  Canada 

30 

14 

202 

Do.  do. 

) > 

United  States 

33 

5 

•535 

202 

Vei-y  hard,  and  splits  with  great  facility. 

Gleditschia  triacanthus  (honey 

40 

6 

* 646 

635 

locust). 

Gum  tree.  Sec  Nyssa. 
Gymnocladus  canadensis  (coffee 
tree). 

Hack -berry.  See  Celtis. 
Hackmatack.  See  Larix. 

Hazel.  See  Ulmus. 

Hemlock.  See  Abies. 

Hickory.  See  Carya. 

y y 

40 

7 

•647 

634 

Hard,  compact,  strong,  and  tough. 

Hickory.  Sea  Juglans. 

Honey  locust.  See  Gleditschia. 
Iron  wood.  Sec  Ostrya. 

Judas  tree.  See  Cercis. 
Juglans  alba  (hickory) 

Upper  Canada 

48 

2 

•770 

591 

Juglans  cinerea  (butter  nut) 

) y 

23 

8 

•376 

191 

Do.  do. 

22 

4 

•356 

191 

Do.  do. 

_ 

26 

8 

•424 

205 

Do.  do. 

- 

30 

7 

•487 

205 

Siiecimen  from  a young  tree. 

Do.  (white  walnut) 

United  States 

30 

5 

•485 

627 

Juglans  nigi-a  (black  walnut)  - 

Upper  Canada 

28 

15 

•463 

625 

Wood  strong,  tough,  and  not  liable  to  split. 

Do.  do. 

28 

11 

459 

198 

Used  in  sliip-buildiug  and  for  making  pencils. 

Juniperus  bermudiana  (red  or 

Bermuda 

34 

15 

•559 

101 

pencil  cedar). 

Juniperus  virginiana  (red  cedar) 

United  States 

26 

10 

•426 

643 

Used  for  making  pencils,  but  not  so  good  ivs 
the  Juniperus  bermudiima,  for  this  purpose. 

Class  IV.] 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

(pencil  cedar) 

lbs.  oz. 

25  9 

•409 

334 

A light  and  durable  wood. 

Larix  americana  (hackmatack) 

- 

37 

9 

•601 

350 

Do.  do.  - 

- 

36 

2 

•578 

349 

Much  used  and  esteemed  in  British  North 

Do.  (Tamarack) 

Upper  Canada 

23  15 

•383 

200 

America  for  ship-building. 

A good  wood  for  ship-building  purposes. 

Larix ? (Cedar) 

18 

6 

•294 

201 

Larix ? (Cedar) 

United  States 

19  10 

•314 

201 

Liriodendron  tulipifera  (yellow 

24 

3 

•387 

632 

poplar). 

Live  oak.  See  Quercua. 

Locust.  See  Robinia. 

Mapta.  See  Acer. 

Moras  rubra  (red  mulberry)  - 

United  States 

35 

1 

•561 

642 

Mulberry.  See  Morns. 

Nyssa  multiflora  (sour  gum, 

40 

6 

•646 

638 

black  gum). 

Oak.  See  Quercus. 

Ostrya  virginica  (iron  wood)  - 

> » 

48  11 

•779 

637 

Pawpaw.  See  Uvaria. 
Persimon.  See  Diospyrus. 
Picea  balsamea  (balsam)  - 

Upper  Canada 

19 

0 

•304 

190 

Used  in  carpenti'y. 

Pine.  See  Pinus. 

Piiius  mitis  (yellow  pine) 

23 

8 

•376 

267 

Used  in  carpentry  work. 

Do.  (American  yellow 

- 

22  15 

•367 

112 

Used  in  carpentry. 

pine). 

Pinus  resinosa  (American  red 

26  11 

•427 

110 

Ditto. 

pine). 

Do.  (red  pine) 

United  States 

28 

7 

•455 

316 

A strong  wood  used  in  carpentry. 

Pinus  rigida  (pitch  pine)  - 

South  Carolina 

32 

0 

•512 

109 

A strong  and  durable  wood. 

Do.  do. 

- 

42 

2 

•674 

315 

Much  used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  (Virginia  pine)  - 

- 

34 

6 

•550 

266 

Pinus ? (pine)  - - - 

Upper  Canada 

22 

8 

•360 

194 

Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  common  deal. 

Platanus  occidentalis  (button 

United  States 

26 

8 

•424 

624 

Much  used  for  making  bedsteads. 

wood,  sycamore). 

Poplar.  See  Populus. 

Do.  yellow.  See  Ludoden- 
dron. 

Populus ? (poplar) 

Upper  Canada 

20  11 

•331 

196 

Populus  ? (poplar)  - 

> » 

19  14 

•318 

196 

A light  inferior  wood. 

Prunus ? (cherry  wood)  - 

> > 

29  15 

•479 

195 

Quebec  white  oak  - - - 

Canada  - 

53  12 

•860 

780 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  - - - - - 

54 

6 

•870 

781 

Ditto. 

Quercus  alba  (Quebec  oak) 

> f 

33  11 

•539 

117 

Used  in  ship-building,  but  not  a durable 

Do.  do.  - - - 

y y 

45 

5 

•725 

118 

wood. 

A specimen,  showing  wood  of  an  inferior 

Do.  do.  - - - 

_ _ 

39 

5 

•629 

324 

quality. 

Used  in  ship-building,  but  not  much  in  re- 

Do.  (oak)  - - - 

Upper  Canada 

47  14 

•766 

590 

pute. 

Do.  (white  oak)  - 

United  States 

40 

1 

•641 

610 

Do.  do. 

Upper  Canada 

44 

4 

•708 

197 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Quercus  rubra  (red  oak)  - 

United  States 

32 

2 

•514 

612 

Quercus  tinctoiia  (black  oak)  - 

34  14 

•558 

611 

Quercus  virens  (live  oak)  - 

56 

4 

•900 

574 

The  heaviest  and  hardest  of  the  oaks. 

Do.  do.  - 

51  11 

•827 

325 

Red  bud.  See  Cercis. 

Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  (locust)  - 

United  States 

45 

8 

•728 

320 

Occasionally  used  in  ship-building,  but 

Do.  do. 

41  11 

•667 

644 

chiefly  for  treenails. 

Do.  (locust,  treenail) 

- 

41 

8 

•664 

344 

Used  for  treenails  in  ship-building. 

Sassafras  officinale  (sassafras 

United  States 

37 

4 

•596 

Specimens  from  a young  tree. 

tree). 

Sour  gum.  See  Nyssa. 
Spruce.  See  Abies. 
Sycamore.  See  Platanus. 
Tamarack.  See  Larix. 

Tilia  americana  (bass  wood) 

Upper  Canada 

25 

0 

•400 

203 

Even  in  grain  like  common  lime-wood. 

Treenail.  See  Robinia. 
Ulmus  americana  (elm) 

Upper  Canada 

36  11 

•587 

592 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

Ulmus  americana  (American 

lbs.  oz. 

36  3 

•579 

107 

Used  by  ship-builders. 

rock  elm). 

Do.  do.  - 

- 

36  15 

•591 

106 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  (rock  elm) 

37  10 

•602 

336 

Much  used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  (swamp  elm)  - 

- 

33  10 

•538 

322 

Used  in  slii])-building,  and  preferred  to  Eng- 

Do.  (white  elm)  - 

_ 

34  6 

•549 

616 

li.sh  elm. 

Used  by  wheelwrights. 

Ulmus  fulva  (red  elm) 

United  States 

42  8 

•680 

617 

Do.  do. 

Canada  - 

31  2 

•498 

631 

Ulmus  ? (wych  hazel,  Quebec 

34  2 

.546 

776 

Used  in  ship-building. 

rock  elm). 

Do.  do. 

43  11 

•699 

777 

Ditto. 

Do.  do. 

> f 

United  States 

51  G 

•822 

775 

Ditto. 

Uvaria  triloba  (pawjsaw)  - 

22  7 

•359 

649 

Walnut.  See  Juglans. 

WOODS  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES.  . 


Amerimnum  ebenas?  (Cocus)  - 

66 

6 

1-062 

38 

Used  by  turners. 

Andira  inermis?  (Turkey  wood) 

Cuba 

45  15 

•735 

729 

A strong,  durable  wood. 

Batuta  ------ 

Brazilletto.  See  Cajsalpina. 
Broad  leaf.  See  Terminalia. 

54  11 

•875 

33 

Heavy  and  compact. 

Bubroma  guazuma  (bastard 
cedar). 

Bully  tree,  bastard.  See  Bu- 
melia 

Jamaica 

41 

1 

•657 

744 

Tough,  but  not  durable. 

Do.  black  _ _ _ 

Jamaica  - 

52  12 

•844 

749 

Bumelia  salicifolia  (bastard 
bully  tree). 

51 

9 

•825 

754 

Bursei-a  gummifera  (tropic 
birch). 

> > "■  ” 

22  15 

•367 

734 

Used  for  Ijiu-niug  lime ; soft,  and  not 
durable. 

Caesalpinia  brasiliensis  (Brazil- 
letto). 

Calabash.  See  Crescentia. 
Cedar.  See  Cedrela. 

> > “ "* 

51 

3 

•819 

51 

Used  for  dyeing  and  for  turning. 

Cedar  ------ 

Do.  bastard.  See  Bubroma. 

27  15 

•447 

364 

From  the  Spanish  ship  “ Gibraltar,”  built  in 
1757. 

Do.  common  - - - - 

Santa  Martha 

38  11 

•619 

731 

Used  for  common  carpentry. 

Cedrela  odorata  (cedar)  - 

Jamaica  - 

23 

8 

•376 

733 

Largely  used  in  Jamaica,  for  flooring,  doors,  &c. 

Coccoloba  uvifera  (sea-side 
grape). 

Cocus.  See  Amerimnum. 
Coeurbaril.  See  Hymensea. 

51 

9 

•825 

740 

Hard,  tough,  and  dm-able. 

Crescentia  cucurbitina  (calabash) 
Dogwood.  See  Piscidia. 

Jamaica  - 

35 

0 

•560 

743 

Rather  soft,  but  tough  and  durable. 

Eugenia  pimenta  (pimento) 

Jamaica  - 

60 

3 

•963 

742 

Hard,  tough,  and  durable. 

Ficus ? (white  fig) 

Jamaica  - 

30 

7 

•487 

739 

Useless  except  for  fuel. 

Fig,  red  ----- 

Do.  white.  See  Ficus. 

25 

9 

•409 

756 

Guiacum  officinale  (lignum  vitre) 

- 

71 

8 

1-144 

39 

Used  in  machinery,  and  by  the  turner. 

Hsomatoxylon  campechianum 
(log -wood). 

“* 

62 

Used  for  dyeing,  and  occasionally  Ijy  turners. 

Hiu'd  wood  ----- 

Trinidad 

63 

8 

1-016 

566 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  ----- 

Saint  Lucia  - 

36  15 

•591 

570 

Ditto. 

Hibiscus  tiliaceus  (blue  mahoe) 
Hogplum.  See  Spondias. 

Jamaica  - 

36 

8 

•584 

747 

Remarkable  for  touglmess. 

Horseflesh,  or  Mangrove  - 

Jamaica  - 

45  15 

•735 

129 

Sometimes  used  in  ship-building. 

Hymenoca  coeurbaril  (Coeurbaril) 

- 

60  14 

•974 

35 

Used  for  ornamental  furniture. 

Lam-us ? (timber  sweetwood) 

Lignum  vita;.  See  Guiacum. 
Logwood.  See  Hajmatoxylon. 
Mahoe.  See  Hibiscus. 
Mahogany.  See  Swietenia. 
Mangrove.  See  Horseflesli. 

Jamaica  - 

44  11 

•715 

750 

Class  IV.] 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth, 

Weig-ht 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

oz. 

Muss  wood  ----- 

Jamaica  - 

~ 

36 

6 

•582 

751 

Orange,  wild  _ - _ - 

53 

14 

•862 

748 

A hard  and  durable  wood,  but  not  a true 

Citrus. 

Pimento.  See  Eugenia. 
Piscidia  erythrina?  (dogwood) 

54 

13 

•877 

735 

Wood  hard  and  durable. 

Potato  wood  - - _ - 

Prickly  yellow.  See  Xanthoxy- 
lum). 

Sabicu  - - - - - 

> “ 

■ 

29 

8 

•472 

752 

Cuba 

_ 

57 

5 

•917 

674 

An  excellent  wood  for  beams  and  planking 

in  ships. 

Do.  -----  - 

» > *“ 

- 

64 

9 

1-033 

675 

Used  in  ship-building,  and  much  approved 

in  the  Government  yards. 

Do.  -----  - 

» » " 

- 

63 

10 

1-018 

732 

Portion  of  a large  beam,  which  broke  merely 
in  falling  from  a truck. 

Seaside  Grape.  See  Coccoloba. 
Shad  bark  ----- 

Jamaica  - 

41 

4 

•660 

753 

Spondias  graveolens  (Hogplum) 

> “ 
Honduras 

- 

25 

11 

■411 

741 

Wood  soft  and  valueless. 

Swietenia  Mahogani  (Bay  ma- 

- 

26 

8 

•424 

571 

Used  for  furniture  and  for  ship -building, 

hogany). 

called  “ Common  southern.” 

Do.  do. 

” 

- 

25 

13 

•413 

772 

Used  in  ship-building,  called  " Common 
southern.” 

Do.  do. 

» 

- 

42 

11 

•683 

770 

Used  in  ship-building,  called  “ Superior 
northern.” 

Do.  do. 

> > 

- 

31 

11 

•507 

768 

Used  in  ship-building,  called  “Good  north- 

Do.  do. 

36 

0 

•576 

769 

Used  in  ship-building,  called,  “ Common 

northern.” 

Swietenia  Mahogani  (Cuba  ma- 

Cuba 

- 

46 

11 

•747 

458 

Specimen  from  the  exterior  of  the  butt  of 

hogany). 

a log. 

Do.  do. 

Honduras 

- 

49 

10 

•794 

456 

Specimen  from  the  exterior  of  the  top  of  a log. 

Do.  (Honduras  mahogany) 

- 

26 

8 

•424 

466 

Specimen  from  the  outside  of  the  butt  of  a 

log,  quality  inferior. 

Do.  do. 

- 

39 

6 

•6.30 

468 

Ditto. 

Do.  do. 

- 

26 

2 

•418 

467 

Specimen  from  the  interior  of  the  butt  of  a 

Do.  do. 

log,  quality  inferior. 

- 

35 

13 

•573 

471 

Specimen  from  the  interior  of  the  butt  of  a 

Do.  do. 

log,  quality  good. 

> > 

- 

34 

11 

• 555 

470 

Specimen  from  the  exterior  of  the  butt  of  a 

Do.  do. 

log,  quality  good. 

, , 

- 

44 

1 

•705 

469 

Specimen  from  the  interior  of  the  top  of  a log. 

Do.  do. 

> > 

- 

36 

9 

•585 

460 

Specimen  from  the  exterior  of  the  top  of  a log. 

Do.  (Spanish  mahogany)  - 

Cuba 

- 

48 

6 

•764 

32 

Much  used  for  furniture. 

Terminalia  latifolia  (broad  leaf) 

Jamaica  - 

- 

35 

0 

•560 

753 

Timber  sweetwood.  (SeeLaurus. 
Trinidad  Mangrove  - - - 

Tropic  birch.  See  Bursera. 
Tm-key  wood.  See  Andira. 

Trinidad 

- 

61 

15 

•991 

569 

Very  hard,  firm,  and  close-grained. 

Vallatah  ----- 

- 

58 

12 

•940 

665 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Xanthoxylum  clava-Herculis 

_ 

35 

2 

•562 

757 

(prickly  yellow). 

Yellow  mast  - - - - 

56 

5 

•901 

745 

Hard,  but  rather  brittle. 

? - _ - - _ 

- 

56 

2 

•898 

738 

? - _ - - _ 

- 

37 

11 

•603 

737 

> > 

67 

3 

1-075 

736 

WOODS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Acapu  ------ 

Para 

56  8 

•904 

760 

The  best  wood  of  the  country  for  standing 
exposure  to  the  weather  ; much  used  in 
house  carpentry. 

Amendohefra  - - - _ 

Brazil 

_ 

- 

135 

Arandaia  ----- 

_ 

_ 

136 

Arapacu  - - - - _ 

- 

_ 

138 

Arapetiu  semarelo  - - - 

_ 

_ 

137 

Bagre  ------ 

139 

Boubixa  ----- 

5 > "* 

- 

- 

141 
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Place  of  Growth. 
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per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

UEMAllKS. 

lbs.  oz. 

Brazil.  See  Coesalpina. 

Brazilian  hard-wood  - 

- 

- 

- 

.58  9 

•937 

568 

Used  in  sliip-building. 

Brazilian  oak  _ _ _ 

- 

Brazil 

_ 

- 

51  4 

•820 

785 

Ditto. 

Bullet-wood  - - - 

- 

Demerara 

- 

58  0 

•928 

451 

Bupurana  - - - - 

- 

Brazil 

- 

- 

- 

- 

140 

Cabo  dumxada  - - - 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

142 

Cabui  da  vargem 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

144 

Cabui  vermelho  - - - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

143 

Cabui  vinhatico  - - - 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

145 

Canbuatan  - - - - 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

146 

Canela  almeuca  - - - 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

476 

Canela  Cap™,  mor 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

487 

Canela  capororoca 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

147 

Canela  degusmo  am^. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

148 

Canela  degusmo  pr‘“. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

149 

Canela  Jacu  - - - 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

151 

Canela  olio  vermetba 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1.50 

* 

Canela  preta  da  vargem  - 

- 

f t 

- 

- 

- 

152 

Canela  viado  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

479 

Cangeranna  asu  - - - 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

491 

Cangeranna  merin 

- 

> y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

151 

Capororoca  da  serra  - 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

154 

Capota  depobre  - - - 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

488 

Cara  suja  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

155 

Catulanni  branio 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

480 

Cedrela?  (Cearo) 

Para 

_ 

- 

29  3 

•467 

765 

Used  for  dyeing  and  for  turnei-y. 

Csesalpina  ecbinata  (Brazil) 

- 

- 

- 

58  13 

•941 

68 

Corindiba  rrozada 

- 

Brazil 

- 

- 

- 

- 

156 

De  Dejeunbecido 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

157 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Demerara  wood  - - - 

_ 

Demerara 

- 

23  13 

•381 

783 

Embiu  preto  _ _ - 

- 

Brazil 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

158 

Fmta  de  arara  - - - 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

486 

Fruta  de  papagaio 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

159 

Fruta  de  ponba  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

160 

Fruta  dianta  _ _ _ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

477 

Garapeapunba  am".  - 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

161 

Giquita.  See  Hymensea. 

Goiti  ----- 

- 

Brazil 

- 

- 

- 

162 

Greenbeart.  See  Laurus. 

Guaracabo  vermetbo.  See  Inga. 
Gueimado  ----- 

163 

Guin^  - - _ - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

164 

Hymenaea ? (Giquita) 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

489 

Inga  ? (Guaracabi  ver- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

485 

metbo). 

Itanba  ----- 

- 

Para 

- 

- 

54  2 

•862 

767 

A fine  hard  wood. 

Jaburandi  - - - - 

_ 

Brazil 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

484 

Jacaranda.  See  Mimosa. 

Jetuaiba  vermetba 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

167 

Junduaiba  - - - - 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

165 

Jutuabiba  amarila 
Kinsr-wood  - - - - 

- 

y y 
y y 

Guiana 

- 

- 

43  11 

•699 

166 

71 

Used  for  turning  and  ornamental  fm’niture. 

Laurus  cbloroxylon  (Green- 

- 

- 

51  15 

•831 

788 

An  excellent  wood  for  ship-building. 

heart). 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  do. 

Brazil 

- 

- 

56  5 

•901 

790 

Do.  do. 

Guiana 

- 

- 

61  13 

•989 

789 

Ditto.  » 

Limoeiro  preto  - - - 

Macdcdubd,  - - - - 

- 

Bx’azil. 

Para 

43  13 

701 

168 

766 

A bard  and  handsome  wood,  used  for  furni- 

Majuba  branea  - - - 

Brazil 

478 

ture. 

Malcazado  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

173 

Mantega  - - - - 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

171 

Marcanaiba  - - - - 

- 

y 1 

Para 

- 

- 

- 

- 

172 

Massaranduba  - - - 

- 

_ 

- 

69  4 

1-108 

761 

A bard  wood  of  good  quality. 

Milbo  cozido  - - - - 

Mimosa ? (Eosewood,  Jaca- 

Brazil. 

y y 

44  14 

•718 

170 

37 

Much  used  for  ornamental  furniture. 

randa). 

A valuable  wood  for  ship-building. 

Mora  excelsa  (Morra) 

• 

Demerara 

- 

55  12 

•892 

572 

Do.  do.  - 

_ 

- 

57  15 

•927 

573 

Sometimes  called  Demerara  locust  by  sliip- 

buildei’S. 

Cl-ASS  IV.] 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity 

No. 

inC’ata- 

logue. 

REMARKS. 

lbs. 

OZ. 

Mora  excelsa  (Morra) 

- 

- 

Guiana 

- 

- 

62 

13 

1-005 

676 

A sti’oug  and  durable  ■wood,  much  used  in 

ship-building. 

Do.  do. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

GO 

13 

•973 

782 

Morra.  See  Mora. 
Muquequeira 

Brazil 

_ 

_ 

169 

Notiga  - - - - 

- 

> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

174 

Oaca  _ - - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

178 

Obapeba  asd 

- 

- 

y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

176 

Obapeba  depedra 

- 

- 

y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

177 

Olio  caburaiba  - 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

482 

Oluranna  verm‘s  - 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

179 

Orapitin  vermelho 

_ 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

180 

Orapdca  amarela  - 

- 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

483 

Orilo  manco 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

175 

Pao  amarella 

_ 

_ 

Para 

_ 

- 

55 

2 

•882 

764 

A fine  yellow  wood,  similar  to  Canary-wood. 

Pao  d’arco  - - - 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

54 

1 

•865 

763 

Used  by  the  Indians  for  bows,  and  it  is  much 

employed  in  machinery. 

Pao  prodrigo 

- 

- 

Brazil 

- 

- 

- 

- 

481 

Papaute  - _ _ 

- 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

181 

Peguia  vermelbo 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

182 

Piquia  - - - - 

- 

- 

Para 

- 

- 

43 

15 

•703 

762 

Very  tough ; used  for  water-wheels  and 
timbers  for  boats. 

Rosewood.  See  Mimosa. 
Sabad  vermetbo  - 

Brazil 

490 

Santa  Maria 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

37 

8 

•600 

323 

Occasionally  used  in  shiiD-building. 

Santa-Maria-wood.  See 

South 

American  bard-wood. 
Sardad  - - - - 

Brazil 

185 

Satin-wood  - - - 

_ 

- 

- 

55 

5 

■885 

784 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Sibo  - - - - 

- 

_ 

Brazil 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

184 

Sindiba  da  folha  rredonda 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

183 

Has  a very  unpleasant  smell. 

Stink-wood  - - - 

_ 

- 

_ 

52 

11 

•843 

338 

South  American  hard-wood. 

or 

Brazil 

- 

- 

47 

14 

•764 

130 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Santa-Maria-wood. 

South  American  hard-wood. 

or 

Brazil 

- 

- 

53 

4 

•852 

131 

Ditto. 

Sucapui’a. 

Taxumam  - - - 

186 

Tinga  sui  - - - 

- 

- 

y y 

- 

- 

- 

- 

187 

Ytu  - - - - 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

188 

2 « _ _ 

_ 

_ 

Para 

- 

- 

83 

8 

1-336 

207 

Remarkably  heavy  and  tough. 

? _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48 

2 

•770 

208 

? - 

_ 

Brazil 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

210 

Used  for  making  sugar-boxes. 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

211 

Ditto  ditto. 

9 

_ 

_ 

32 

9 

•521 

213 

Ditto  ditto. 

2 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

281 

2 - - - 

- 

- 

Carthagena 

- 

25 

0 

•400 

495 

Used  for  boxes  and  common  carpentry  pur- 

poses. 

2 - 

- 

) y 

- 

- 

501 

Used  for  packing-cases. 

WOODS  OF  ADSTEALIA. 


Beef  wood  ----- 

56  12 

•908 

356 

Used  for  ornamental  furniture. 

Black  gum,  Borkee?  - - - 

_ 

56  11 

•907 

370 

Hard  and  compact. 

Blue  gum  ----- 

- 

48  3 

■771 

361 

Used  in  ship-building,  and  thought  to  be  a 
strong  and  durable  wood. 

Do.  See  Eucalyptus. 
Borkee.  See  Black  gum. 

Box  ------ 

59  1 

•945 

360 

Casuarina  suberosa  - - - 

- 

36  1 

•577 

56 

Cedar  ------ 

34  6 

•5.50 

357 

Dacrydium  Franklinii.  See 
Huon  Pine. 

Eucalyptus  piperita  (blue  gum) 

“ 

57  4 

•016 

332 

Used  in  ship-building;  a strong  and  durable 
wood. 

Eucalyptus  resinifera  ? (gum 

- 

52  9 

•841 

333 

Used  in  ship-building. 

wood.) 

2 M 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  WOODS  OF  AUSTRALIA,  AND  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  [Class  IV. 


NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

Eucalyptus  ? (stringy  bark) 

lbs  oz. 

49  4 

•788 

329 

A good  wood  for  making  treenails;  used  in 

Do.  do. 

_ _ 

56 

5 

■901 

795 

ship-building. 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  do. 

- 

52 

3 

•835 

367 

Eucalyptus  (?)  _ - - _ 

Swan  River  - 

44  13 

•717 

472 

The  “Halifax  Packet”  is  repaired  with  this 

Findersia  Australis  - - - 

32 

5 

•517 

57 

wood. 

Gum  wood.  See  Eucalyptus. 
Huon  River  pine.  See  Dacry- 

Van  Diemen’s 

25  2 

•402 

352 

dium  Franklinii. 

Iron  bark  - _ _ _ _ 

Land. 

65 

9 

1-049 

355 

A very  hard  and  compact  wood. 

Lemon  - _ _ _ _ 

- 

.30  14 

•494 

362 

Mahogany  - - _ _ _ 

- 

60  13 

•973 

359 

Myrtle  ------ 

36  11 

•587 

358 

New  South  Wales  cedar  - 

- 

29 

4 

•468 

102 

Used  principally  for  joinery  and  furniture. 

JSew  South  Wales  hard  wood  - 

- 

54 

9 

•873 

792 

Used  in  ship-building. 

Do.  do. 

- 

54  11 

•875 

103 

Ditto. 

Do.  do. 

_ 

54  12 

•876 

791 

Ditto. 

Remor  _____ 

- 

39 

1 

•625 

366 

Stringy  bark.  See  Eucalyptus. 
Swan  River  mahogany 

42 

0 

•672 

563 

Do.  do. 

- 

44 

0 

•704 

563 

Do.  do. 

_ 

42  10 

•682 

474 

Do.  do. 

- 

43 

8 

•696 

474 

Used  in  ship-building;  a strong  durable  wood. 

Trydee  _____ 

- 

44  13 

•717 

365 

2 - 

Moreton  Bay  - 

61 

1 

•961 

347 

From  Mr.  Lambert’s  collection. 

?_____ 

31 

1 

•497 

371 

WOODS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Ake  ------ 

40 

4 

•644 

522 

Ake  Ake.  See  Mohowrangs. 
Boriele.  See  Ephialtes. 
Cowdie.  See  Dammara. 

Dacry  dium  taxifolium?  (Kiki- 

22 

13 

•365 

351 

teah.) 

Do.  (Kahikateah) 

- 

_ 

31 

1 

•497 

513 

Do.  do. 

- 

- 

29 

11 

•475 

508 

Dammara  australis  (New  Zea- 

- 

- 

25 

3 

■403 

452 

Much  valued  for  masts  and  spars  of  vessels. 

land  pine.) 

Do.  do. 

_ 

_ 

26 

13 

•429 

454 

Specimen  showing  wood  of  the  best  quality. 

Do.  (Cowdie)  - 

- 

- 

33 

11 

•539 

353 

Do.  (Kowdie)  - 

- 

- 

35 

9 

•569 

505 

Ephialtes ? (Boriele  Pureele) 

Fagus  ------ 

Kahikatea.  See  Dacrydium. 

33 

3 

•531 

521 

Karigatta,  or  Manook 

- 

- 

57 

9 

•921 

520 

Kattar. 

Kikiteah.  See  Dacrydium. 
Kowdie.  See  Dammara. 
Manook.  See  Karigatta. 

532 

Mero  ------ 

48 

4 

•772 

523 

Mohowrangs,  or  Ake  Ake  - 

- 

- 

63 

3 

1-011 

517 

Mora,  or  Maire  - - _ - 

New  Zealand  pine.  See  Dam- 

- 

34 

5 

•549 

514 

mara. 

Podocarpus  totarra  (Totara)  - 

- 

- 

39 

5 

•629 

509 

Do.  do. 

- 

- 

32 

10 

•522 

354 

Pohutukana  _ _ _ _ 

Pureele.  See  Ephialtes. 

- 

- 

52 

2 

•834 

506 

Purine 

52 

5 

•837 

507 

Rawa  Rawa?  _ - _ _ 

- 

_ 

51 

7 

■823 

527 

Rewarewa  - - _ _ - 

- 

_ 

53 

15 

•683 

515 

Wood  of  good  quality ; hard,  and  compact. 

Rimu. 

- 

- 

34 

6 

•560 

511 

Rowai  ------ 

43 

13 

•701 

516 

Class  IV.]  VARIOUS  SERIES  OP  WOODS  AND  TIMBER— ENGLISH,  SCOTCH,  &c. 
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NAME. 

Place  of  Growth. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Ft. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No. 

in  Cata- 
logue. 

REMARKS. 

Tanekaha  ----- 

lbs,  oz. 

36  7 

583 

512 

Tangi  ------ 

33  14 

•542 

519 

Tariedy  ----- 

- 

35  12 

•572 

518 

Totara.  See  Podocarpus. 
Towha ------ 

35  4 

•564 

524 

Touwai  ------ 

43  6 

•674 

610 

A very  beautiful  series  of  about  160  samples  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental 
woods  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Harrison 
(6).  The  woods  are  all  cut  in  the  form  of  books,  and  admirably  exhibit  the 
grain  and  other  peculiarities  of  each  specimen.  For  this  collection  also  the  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

A collection  of  ornamental  foreign  woods,  and  other  materials  employed  in 
cabinet  work,  is  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Fauntleroy  and  Sons  (135).  The  number 
of  woods  about  fifty,  the  specimens  being  all  cut  and  polished  so  as  to  show  the 
grain  and  colour  of  the  wood  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Of  most  of  the  woods 
two  or  three  specimens  are  shown  side  by  side,  one  in  the  rough  or  with  the  bark 
on  ; one  in  section  ; and  a third  cut  longitudinally  and  polished.  For  this  series 
the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

A valuable  and  instructive  series  of  all  the  principal  woods  used  for  turning  are 
shown  by  Messrs.  Holtz apffel  (14),  the  character  of  each  wood  being  illus- 
trated by  the  end  of  the  specimen  being  turned,  so  as  to  show  how  it  works  under 
the  tool  in  the  lathe.  For  this  collection  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  veneering,  in  walnut  and  rosewood,  are 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  E.  Scott  and  Co.  (19).  To  these  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal. 

A valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  sixty-three  of  the  timbers  and  ornamental 
woods  of  England  is  contributed  by  S.  Cross  (136).  This  was  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

The  series  of  Scotch  woods  shown  in  Messrs.  Lawson’s  collection  is  interesting 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  specimens,  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
are  arranged  and  shown,  and  the  instructive  mode  in  which  the  characters  and 
peculiarities  of  each  tree  are  made  evident.  The  sections  of  grafts  and  diseases  of 
trees  are  peculiarly  good.  Praise  is  also  due  to  this  as  to  all  other  divisions  of 
Messrs.  Lawson’s  collection  for  the  excellent  catalogue  which  accompanies  it,  and 
which  is  full  of  useful  information.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  timber,  orna- 
mental, and  fruit-trees  : — 


Acer  campestre 
Do.  platanoides  - 
Do.  pseudo-platanus  - 
Do.  sacchariiiuin  - 
Do.  striatum. 

.®sculus  hippocastauum 
Alnus  glutinosa  - 
Do.  incana  - - - 

Amygdalus  commrmis 
Arbutus  unedo 


Field  maple. 
Norway  maple. 
Sycamore. 

Sugar  maple. 
Striped  maple. 
Horse  chestnut. 
Alder. 

Hoary-leaved  alder. 
Almond. 

Arbutus. 


Caragana  arborescens  - 
Carpinus  bctulus  - 
Castanea  vesca 
Cerasus  lusitanica  - 
Do.  padus 
Do.  sylvestris  - 
Do.  \Tilgaris  - 
Crataegus  coccinea 

Do.  oxyacantha  - 
Do.  punctata 


Siberian  pea-tree. 
Hornbeam. 

Sweet  chestnut. 
Portugal  laurel. 
Bird  cherry. 

Wild  cherry. 
Cherry. 

Scarlet  thorn. 
Hawthorn. 

Dotted  thorn. 


2G8  SAMPLES  FROM  PEUTHSHIRE,  ARGYLESHIRE,  STBATHAVON.  [Class  IV. 


Cupressus  sempervirens 

- 

Italian  cypress. 

Populus  alha  - 

- 

- 

AARiite  poplar. 

Do.  thyoides 

- 

- 

AATiite  cedar. 

Do.  nigra 

- 

- 

Black  poplar. 

Cydonia  vulgaris  - 

- 

- 

Quince. 

Prunus  domestica  - 

- 

- 

Plum. 

Cytisus  alpinus 

- 

- 

Alpine  laburnum. 

Do.  spinosa 

- 

- 

Sloe. 

Do.  laburnum 

- 

- 

Labiumum. 

Pyrus  aucuparia  - 

- 

- 

Mountain  ash. 

Do.  scoparius  - 

- 

- 

Broom. 

Do.  communis  - 

- 

- 

Pear. 

Fagus  sylvatica  - 

- 

- 

Beceb. 

Do.  mains 

- 

- 

Apple. 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

- 

- 

Ash. 

Quercus  cerris 

- 

- 

Tiu'key  oak. 

Ilex  acpiifolium 

- 

- 

HoUy. 

Do.  coccinea  - 

- 

- 

Scarlet  oak. 

Juglans  regia 

- 

- 

Walnut. 

Do.  ilex 

- 

- 

Evergreen  oak. 

Juniperus  virginiana 

- 

- 

Red  cedar. 

Do.  pedunculata 

- 

- 

Common  oak. 

Mespilus  germanica 

- 

- 

Medlar. 

Do.  sessUiflora 

- 

- 

Do. 

Ornus  curopa3a 

- 

- 

Flowering  ash. 

Rohinia  pseudo-acacia 

- 

- 

Loenst  tree. 

Pinus  canadensis  - 

- 

- 

Hemlock  spruce. 

Rhododendron  arboreum 

- 

Rhododendi'on. 

Do.  abies  - 

- 

- 

Silver  fii'. 

Do.  ponticum 

- 

Pontic  do. 

Do.  balsamea 

- 

- 

American  silver  fir. 

Salix  alba 

- 

- 

AATiite  wiUow. 

Do.  alba 

- 

- 

AARiite  spruce. 

Do.  babylonica  - 

- 

- 

AWeping  willow. 

Do.  nigra  - 

- 

- 

Black  spruce. 

Do.  caprea  - 

- 

- 

Goats’  willow. 

Do.  picea  - 

- 

- 

Norway  spruce. 

Do.  Forbyana 

- 

- 

Forby’s  wiUow. 

Do.  larix  - 

- 

- 

Larch. 

Do.  fragilis  - 

- 

- 

Crack  willow. 

Do.  microcarpa  - 

- 

- 

American  larch. 

Do.  RusseUiana  - 

- 

- 

Bedford  willow. 

Do.  pcndula 

- 

- 

AVeeping  larch. 

Do.  triandra 

- 

- 

Basket  willow. 

Do.  cedi'us 

- 

- 

Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Do.  viminalis 

- 

- 

Osier. 

Do.  sylvestris  - 

- 

- 

Scotch  fii’. 

Sambucus  nigra  - 

- 

- 

Elder. 

Do.  larioio 

- 

- 

Corsican  pine. 

Taxus  baccata 

- 

- 

Y’ew. 

Do.  laricio  austriaca 

- 

- 

Black  Austrian  pine. 

Thuja  occidentalis 

- 

- 

Arbor  vitae. 

Do.  pinaster 

- 

- 

Pinaster. 

Ulmus  campestris 

- 

- 

Elm. 

Do.  strobus 

- 

- 

AAVymouth  pine. 

Do.  montana  - 

- 

- 

AVych  elm. 

Do.  cembra 

- 

- 

Swiss  stone  pine. 

ARbiu-num  opulus  - 

- 

- 

Guelder  rose. 

The  collection  of  foreign  woods  included  in  the  Liverpool  series  of  imports  is 
also  highly  deseiwing  of  notice  : many  of  the  specimens  are  unusually  fine,  and 
they  are  all  well  shown  and  arranged.  (See  p.  166.) 

Besides  these  more  im]3ortant  collections,  various  single  specimens  deserving 
Honourable  Mention  are  exhibited.  Amongst  these  are  some  samples  of  woods 
grown  in  Perthshire  and  Argyleshire  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  (13 1) ; 
a sample  of  Scotch  fir  grown  in  Strathavon,  from  Sir  W.  Murray,  Bart.  (137)  ; 
a series  of  Irish  woods  exhibited  by  J.  Long  (47) ; a small  collection  of  Irish 
woods  contributed  by  J.  Classon  (22).  These  were  severally  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

Beautiful  specimens  are  exhibited  of  St.  Domingo  mahogany  from  Messrs. 
Gillqw  and  Co.  (15) ; and  some  remarkably  handsome  oak  veneers  from  an  oak 
grown  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  Northamptonshire,  are  also  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Gillow  (Class  XXVI.,  186; ; these  were  severally  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

A picture-frame  exhibited  by  D.  Samuels  (21a),  formed  of  various  common 
English  woods,  chiefly  oak,  elm,  and  ash,  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Some  good  specimens  of  English  woods  are  likewise  exhibited  by  F.  C. 

Fitch  (8). 

Several  specimens  of  bog  wood  of  different  kinds,  and  from  various  localities, 
are  shown.  Amongst  these  are  slabs  of  bog  oak,  yeAV,  and  fir  from  Lord  Dillon 
(138);  and  bog  fir  from  the  Marquis  of  BreAlDALBANE  (134).  These  were 
severally  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

In  connexion  with  the  various  collections  of  wood,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
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the  different  processes  for  seasoning  and  preserving  it  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  dry  rot,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  boring-worms,  &c.  These  and  other 
causes  form  very  serious  obstacles  to  the  use  of  wood  for  many  purposes,  and 
accordingly  a number  of  plans  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed,  having  for 
their  object  the  cheap  and  effectual  preservation  of  wood.  Amongst  these 
schemes,  five  in  particular  have  attracted  especial  attention  : namely,  the  plans 
of  Messrs.  Kyan,  Boucherie,  Burnett,  Bethell,  and  Payne.  Of  these,  the  first  and 
last  are  not  represented  in  the  Exhibition,  and  therefore  do  not  come  before  the 
J ury,  though  the  machinery  employed  by  Mr.  Payne  is  exhibited,  but  without  any 
specimen  of  impregnated  or  preserved  wood. 

Sir  W.  Burnett  exhibits  an  interesting  series  of  specimens  in  illustration  of 
his  mode  of  preserving  wood,  &c.,  and  in  proof  of  its  efficacy  (7).  This 
process,  which  consists  in  impregnating  it  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
was  patented  in  1836,  four  years  after  the  date  of  Kyan’s  patent,  in  which  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  spe- 
cimens shown  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  clearly  prove  the  high  preserving 
power  of  the  solution  of  zinc.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  this 
process. 

The  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Bethell  (21)  are  likewise  highly  interesting 
and  satisfactory.  The  process  employed  in  this  case,  and  for  which  a patent  was 
obtained  in  1838,  consists  in  thoroughly  impregnating  the  wood  with  oil  of  tar 
containing  creosote,  and  a crude  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  commonly  called 
pyrolignite  of  iron.  The  idea  of  preserving  wood  by  the  action  of  oil  of  tar, 
or  similar  liquids,  is  by  no  means  new.  In  1756,  Hales  recommended  that  the 
planks  of  ships  should  be  soaked  in  vegetable  oil  to  prevent  the  injury  to  which 
wood  is  subject  when  alternately  exposed  to  wet  and  dry ; and,  indeed,  many 
ships  were  built  in  which  a hollow  place  was  cut  in  one  end  of  each  beam  or  stern- 
post,  which  might  be  constantly  kept  filled  with  train-oil.  Amongst  other  ships 
so  constructed,  the  “Fame,”  7J,  maybe  mentioned.  When,  after  some  years, 
this  ship  was  repaired,  it  was  found  that,  as  far  as  the  oil  had  penetrated—  -namely, 
from  12  to  18  inches  from  the  end — the  wood  was  quite  sound,  whilst  the  other 
parts  were  more  or  less  decayed.  In  1805  Mr.  Maconochie  proposed  to  saturate 
with  resinous  and  oily  matters  inferior  woods,  and  thus  render  them  more  lasting. 
This  proposal  was  practically  carried  out  in  1811  by  Mr.  Lukin  who  constructed 
a peculiar  oven  for  the  purpose  of  thus  impregnating  wood  under  the  influence  of 
an  increased  temperature.  The  scheme,  however,  had  but  very  partial  success,  for 
either  the  heat  was  too  low  and  the  wood  was  not  thoroughly  aired  and  seasoned, 
or  it  was  too  high  and  the  wood  was  more  or  less  scorched  and  burnt.  The  im- 
portance of  oil  as  a preserving  agent  for  wood  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that 
whalers  and  other  ships  employed  in  the  oil  trade,  the  timbers  of  which  become 
thoroughly  saturated  with  oil  or  grease,  invariably  last  longer,  and  are  less  subject 
to  decay  of  any  sort  than  other  vessels.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  staves  of 
old  tallow-casks  make  a more  lasting  and  durable  fence  than  any  other  sort  of 
wood — an  effect  entirely  diie  to  the  protecting  influence  of  the  oil  with  which 
they  have  become  saturated. 

The  operation,  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Bethell,  is  carried  on  in  a strong  cylin- 
drical vessel  connected  with  a powerful  air-pump,  so  that  in  the  first  instance  a 
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vacuum  being  formed,  and  subsequently  a pressure  of  several  atmospheres 
applied,  the  liquid  may  as  much  as  possible  be  forced  into  all  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  It  is  stated  that  wood  thus  prepared  is  not  only  protected  from  decay, 
and  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  but  also  that  it  becomes  stronger  and  tougher  in 
consequence  of  the  layer  of  bituminous  matter  with  which  the  woody  fibre 
becomes  encrusted.  Amongst  the  specimens  exhibited  are  portions  of  railway 
sleepers  which  have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  which  are  perfectly  sound, 
whilst  others  from  the  same  situation,  but  not  prepared,  are  quite  destroyed. 
Portions  also  of  piles  which  have  been  four  years  in  the  sea  in  Lowestoft  harbour, 
and  which  are  quite  sound,  are  also  shown.  This  process  has  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  railway  sleepers  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  the 
result  of  its  application  appears  in  every  case  to  be  highly  satisfactory  where  the 
process  has  been  well  and  properly  conducted.  The  Jury  therefore  awarded  a 
Prize  Medal  for  it  to  Mr.  Bethell.  (See  p.  326.) 

The  mere  seasoning  of  wood,  though  it  will  not  altogether  prevent  its  decay, 
nevertheless  considerably  diminishes  its  tendency  to  do  so,  and  is  of  the  very 
utmost  importance  in  many  cases.  The  value  of  any  process  for  seasoning  wood 
of  course  to  some  extent  depends  on  the  time  required  for  its  completion.  A 
valuable  series  of  specimens  is  shown  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Newton  (20)  in  illustration 
of  Davison  and  Symington’s  patent  process  for  speedily  and  effectually  seasoning 
wood  by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  a rapid  and  continuous  current  of  heated 
air,  so  that  it  soon  becoces  thoroughly  dry.  The  practical  value  of  this  process 
appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  and  the  Jury  accordingly  deemed  it  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

A fine  specimen  of  elm,  cut  across  the  grain,  and  well  seasoned  by  steeping  in 
water  and  very  slow  drying,  is  shown  by  Sir  W.  Murray,  Bart.  (137). 

A sample  of  Welsh  oak,  stated  to  be  seasoned  by  a new  process  which 
renders  it  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  cabinet-maker,  is  exhibited  by 
W.  Evans  (9a). 

The  collection  of  East  Indian  woods  exhibited  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  series  of  woods  in  the  whole  Exhi- 
bition, and  constitutes  a very  valuable  part  of  the  great  collection  of  Indian  raw 
produce.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  specimens,  the  excellence  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  valuable  practical  information  to  be  gained  by  their 
examination.  The  collection  consists  of  many  hundred  specimens,  and  includes 
several  minor  or  local  collections  of  great  interest.  Amongst  these  are  the  valu- 
able collections  of  Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Wallich  ; and  extensive  series  of  the 
woods  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  Amherst,  Tavoy,  Tenasserim,  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  Assam,  Cuddapah,  Madras,  Orissa,  &c. 

Considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  Dr.  Wallich ’s  collection,  the  Jury 
would  certainly  have  awarded  to  him  a Medal,  had  not  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
member  of  the  Jury  precluded  them  from  doing  so.  They  awarded  a Prize  Medal 
to  Mr.  Commissioner  Blundell,  for  a very  valuable  collection  of  Amherst  woods. 
They  also  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  Messrs.  Almeida,  of  Singapore,  for  fine 
specimens  of  Lingoa-wood  and  Kayu-buka. 

The  smaller  series  of  woods  contributed  by  Messrs.  A.  P.  Onslow,  of  Ganjam  ; 
D.  Mayne,  of  Cuddapah ; Walter  Elliot,  of  Vizagapatam ; J.  E.  Chapman  ; 
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Lieut.-Colonel  Tulloch,  the  Commissary-General  of  Madras ; Captain  Ogilvie, 
of  Masulipatam ; Captain  Maitland,  and  Major  Balfour,  of  Madras ; Dr. 
Hunter,  of  Madras  ; Dr.  Wight,  of  Coimbatore  ; Captain  Marquart,  of  Chitta- 
gong ; and  J.  R.  CoLViN,  of  Moulmein,  were  also  severally  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  many  of  these  Indian  woods  is  very  little 
known  ; and  though,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  be  found 
worth  while  to  import  them  into  Europe,  yet  their  importance  to  India  is  every 
year  increasing,  and  must  necessarily  continue  to  do  so,  as  the  demand  for  timber 
in  India  for  railways,  and  other  engineering  works,  increases.  For  such  uses  it  is 
desirable,  not  only  that  the  wood  should  be  strong  and  not  liable  to  decay  from 
mere  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  also  that  it  should  work  freely,  and  be  able  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  the  various  insects,  to  the  attacks  of  which  wood  of  all 
kinds  is  more  or  less  exposed  in  tropical  countries.  It  is  tme  that  even  the  most 
porous  and  spongy  woods  may  be  rendered  to  some  extent  capable  of  resisting  all 
such  influences,  by  being  impregnated  with  various  solutions,  as  in  the  processes 
just  adverted  to,  but  it  is  obviously  far  better,  when  possible,  to  select 
such  woods  as  are  naturally  saturated  with  resinous  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances, as  in  the  latter  case  all  cost  of  preparation  is  saved,  besides  that 
the  preserving  matter  is  far  more  perfectly  disseminated  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  wood  than  can  possibly  be  effected  by  any  artificial  process  after  the 
tree  is  felled. 

In  examining  the  comparative  value  of  different  sorts  of  wood,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  encrusting  matter  deposited  through- 
out the  cells  and  tubes  of  the  wood.  For  all  practical  purposes  those  woods  ap- 
pear to  be  best  in  which  the  cells  are  fined  with  resinous  matter ; those  filled  with 
hygroscopic  gummy  matter  are  for  the  most  part  of  less  value  ; they  are  seasoned 
with  difficulty,  and  are  always  more  liable  to  decay.  The  best  woods  are  those 
having  a strong  fibre,  protected  from  all  external  influences  by  a coat  of  resinous 
matter,  or  at  least  of  a matter  insoluble  in  water,  and  one  which  does  not  attract 
atmospheric  moisture. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  some  of  the  ornamental  and  other  woods  of  India  will 
become  articles  of  import  when  their  properties  and  uses  are  better  known  and 
appreciated  by  our  artizans. 

Dr.  Wallich’s  collection  consists  of  about  450  specimens,  and  may  be  divided 
into  the  woods  of  Nepal,  those  of  Tavoy,  those  of  Gualpara,  and  those  grown  near 
Calcutta. 

In  the  following  general  fist  of  the  woods  contributed  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, Dr.  Wallich's  collections  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  19,  and  23. 
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No.  I.— WOODS  OF  NEPAL  (Dr.  Walltcii.) 


Name. 

Newar. 

Porbuttea. 

Remarks. 

Acacia  mollis  - - - - 

_ 

. _ 

A large  tree ; soft  wood. 

Do.  fragrans  _ - _ 

Do.  do.  _ - - 

Joolchumahl 

Very  large  tree ; useful  wood. 

Acer  lajvigatmn  - _ - 

Sustendi 

Cherouni  - 

Used  in  building. 

Do.  sterculiaceum 

- 

- 

Very  large  tree  ; soft  wood. 

Do.  oblongum  - _ - 

- 

_ 

Veiy  large  tree ; good  wood. 

Adamia  cyanea  - - - 

Bansook 

Bansook 

A shrub. 

Alnus  nepalensis  - - - 

- 

Pale  brown ; a hard  wood. 

Andi'omeda  ovalifolia  - 

Juggoochat 

Angaree 

A shrub ; soft  wood ; used  for 

Do.  formosa 

Sheaboge  - 

fuel. 

Large  tree  ; fine  grain  ; hard 

Do.  cordata 

- 

wood. 

Browm  wood. 

Do. 

Do. 

Aralia  digitata  _ - _ 

Do.  nodosa. 

Do.  ----- 

Leesaong. 

A soft  wood  ; used  for  boxes. 

Banhinia  _--- 

Do.  - - - - - 

“ 

Koila. 

A large  tree. 

Bei'beris  pinnatifolia 

IVliUdssee  - 

Jumne-munda  - 

A shrub ; yellow  wood. 

Do.  asiatica  - - - 

Matekissee 

Chitra 

Do.  do. 

Betula  loptostachya 

- 

- 

A ti'ce  ; good  wood. 
Do.  wood  shaky. 

Do.  cylindrostacliya  - 

- 

- 

Do.  Bhojpattra  - - - 

Bhojpattra  - 

- 

Do.  good  wood. 

Bignonia. 

Do.  clielonoides  - 

A large  tree. 

Briedelia  - - - - 

_ 

- 

Do.  hard,  fiLne-gi'amcd 

Bracea  napalensis. 
Buddlia  paniculata 

Sinna  - - - 

Nammpattu. 

wmod. 
A shrub. 
Do. 

Csesalpinia. 

CameUia  Kissi  - - - 

Kisii  - - - 

A tree  ; close-grained  w'ood. 
A sbruh ; white  and  hard. 

Capparis  ----- 

- 

_ 

Do. 

Carpinus  viminca  - - - 

Chiildsse  - 

Konikath  - 

Do. 

A tree ; good,  hard  wood. 

Do.  hard  and  heavy  wood. 

Castanea  tribuloidcs 

Cotoor  & Chiseo 

_ 

Cedrela  bcxandra  - - - 

Makoo  & Shingali 
Toon  - - - 

Do.  close  and  hard ; used 

Cclastrus  - - - - 

for  furniture. 
Soft,  but  fine-grained. 

Do.  verticiUata. 

Do.  - - 

A tree ; soft,  and  very  fine- 

Celtis  ----- 

Koosikma  - 

Khori. 

grained. 

Cerasus  Puddum  - - - 

- 

_ 

Do.  soft  wood. 

Cbamaerops  Martiana. 
Champa  ----- 

Palm  ti'ee ; a good  soft  wood. 

Cinchona  gratissima 

Timg-nusi  - 

Tungnusi  - 

A shrub  ; a coarse  w’ood ; used 

Conyza  candicans  - - - 

Bhoea  - - - 

Phusrae. 

for  posts. 

Cordia  myxa  {}) 

Coriaria  napalensis 
Comus  oblonga  - - - 

Bhojkinsi. 

Easee  - - - 

Easee. 

Fine  hai'd-grained  wood. 

Do.  capitata  - _ - 

- 

- 

V cry  large  tree  ; hard  wood. 

Corylus  ferox  - - - 

- 

- 

Light  wood. 

Cotoneaster  afiinis. 

Do.  obovata. 

Crataegus  arbutiflora  - 

Eoocs  - - - 

A small  tree. 
Do. 

Very  strong. 

Cyathea  spinulosa. 

Dalbergia. 

Daphne  Gardncri. 

Do.  cannabina. 

Diospyros  - - - - 

Ehi'ctia  serrata  - - - 

Tendoo. 
Nalshuna  - 

Fern  tree. 

A shrub. 

Do. 

A tree;  soft,  tough  wood; 
used  for  posts. 

Do. 

Do.  macrophylla  - 

Pocgulsec  - 

. 

— 

_ 

.. 

A shrub. 

Do.  - - - - 

Chusee 

- 

Do. 

Cr,AHS  TV.] 
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No. 

Name. 

Newar. 

Porbuttea. 

llemarks. 

62 

Eml)olia  - - - - 

_ _ 

_ _ 

A sbi'ub. 

63 

Eriobotria  elliptica 

- 

Micbul 

Micbul 

A tree  ; bard,  brown  w'ood , 

compact. 

64 

Euonymus  - - - 

- 

Veysoor 

Jrmgburee  - 

A lai-ge  tree  ; close-grained 

wood. 

65 

Euonynius  tingens 

- 

Kuroori 

- 

Brown,  close-grained,  bard. 

66 

Do.  ec'.hmata. 

A small  tree. 

67 

Do.  pcndula 

- 

- 

- 

Do. 

68 

Do.  do.  - 

- 

Do. 

69 

Emya  napalensis  - 

- 

Earansca  - 

Jugnee. 

70 

Do.  variabilis  - 

- 

Cbickoimi  - 

Cbickouni  - 

Blown,  compact,  hard. 

71 

Do.  - - 

- 

_ 

Do. 

72 

Fagara  floribunda  - 

- 

_ 

- 

Very  coarse. 

73 

Do.  do. 

74 

Ficus  - - - - 

- 

Doodae-kath 

Doodae-kath 

Soft  wood ; used  for  gutters. 

75 

Do.  - - _ - 

- 

Pillaksi 

Kaffraea 

Soft,  light  wood. 

76 

Do.  - - - - 

- 

_ 

Do. 

77 

Do. 

78 

Do.  - - - - 

- 

- 

Light  wood. 

79 

Do.  - - - - 

- 

- 

_ 

Tolerably  hard. 

80 

Do.  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

Coarse,  brown,  bard  wood. 

A large  tree  ; soft  wood. 

A tree  ; like  English  ash. 
Brown,  close-grained,  hard 

81 

Do.  - - - - 

- 

_ 

- 

82 

Fraxinus  floribunda 

- 

Dakkm’ec  - 

_ 

83 

Prozieria  ochnoides 

- 

_ 

- 

wood. 

84 

Gardenia  florida  - 

- 

Eandorkomul- 

A shi’ub. 

soang. 

85 

Do.  - - 

- 

- 

- 

Light  brown,  fine-grained. 

hard  wood. 

86 

Do.  - - 

_ 

Bundbali  - 

Bundbali. 

87 

Gastonia  palmata. 

88 

Gordonia  integrifoUa  - 

- 

Goechasse  - 

ChiUounea. 

A tree. 

89 

Gualtboria  fragi'antissima 

- 

Dhoree 

Dhoseongree. 

A shrub. 

90 

Guarea  - - - - 

- 

- 

- 

Tolerably  hard ; pale  brown 

wood. 

91 

HolboeUia  latifoUa 

- 

Bagul  (T.)  - 

- 

A climber. 

92 

Hovenia  dulcis 

_ 

_ 

Very  large  tree ; coarse  wood. 

93 

Hydrangea  altissima  - 

- 

- 

- 

A climber. 

94 

Do.  trigyna. 

95 

Hymcnodictyon  flaccidum. 

Do. 

96 

Ilex  dipyrena 

- 

Munasi  and  Gul- 

Karaput 

A tree ; heavy,  hard,  fine- 
grained wood. 

sinia. 

97 

Jasinimun  arboreiun 

- 

Anjoo  - - - 

- 

Hard  and  compact. 

98 

Do.  dispermum. 

99 

Do.  cbi-ysantbum 

- 

- 

- 

White  and  fine-grained,  but 

brittle. 

100 

Juglans  pterococca 

- 

- 

- 

Very  large  tree ; coarse  brown 

•wood. 

101 

Justicia  Adbatoda  - 

_ 

Alesi  - - - 

Kath. 

102 

Lamina  - - - _ 

_ 

Tapahaco. 

103 

Laurus  - - - - 

- 

Cbasepoo  - 

Lumpatch  - 

Large  tree  ; useful  wood. 

104 

Do.  glandulifera 

- 

- 

- 

Coarse,  soft  wood. 

105 

Do.  caudata 

106 

Do.  albiflora  - 

- 

- 

Large  ftee. 

107 

Do.  - - 

- 

Pahcla. 

108 

Do.  - - 

- 

Pbetpetta  - 

Baluksbee  - 

Fine  bro'wn  wood ; used 

chests. 

109 

Do.  - - 

- 

Chausoma. 

110 

Do.  - - 

- 

Cbikihul-tussipoo 

Sami-lmnpata. 

111 

Do.  - - 

- 

Keebula 

Kalecbampoo. 

Large  tree;  strongand  durable 

112 

Do.  - - 

- 

Pumlasi 

Kborkula  - 

wood. 

113 

Do.  - - 

_ 

Kbulsi. 

114 

Do.  - - 

- 

Bulooksoe  - 

Sengoulu  & Tiipaut 

Excellent  wood. 

115 

Do.  - - 

_ 

Pbusreo 

Pbusree 

Greyish-brown  wood. 

116 

Do.  lanuginosa 

- 

- 

- 

Hard,  light  bro-wn  wood. 

117 

Do.  (Tetranthera  bifaria) 

Juttrimga  - 

Pabelakatb. 

118 

Leucosoeptrum 

_ 

_ 

- 

Soft,  inferior  wood. 

119 

Leycesteria  formosa. 

120 

Ligustrum  napalense  - 

- 

Billao,  or  Bancba 

Billae  or  Bancba 

Hea'vy,  hard,  compact  wood. 

121 

Limonia  - - - - 

- 

Hakoolnal  - 

Kailkat 

Soft,  white,  tough  ; good  for 

1 

turning. 

2 N 
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CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  WOODS  OF  NEPAL. 


[Glass  IV. 


Name. 

Newar. 

Porbuttea. 

Remarks. 

Limonia  crenulata 

- 

- 

Very  hard,  yellow  wood. 

Lorantlius  - - - - 

Eea  - - - 

Lissokatta. 

Luclia  ----- 

Midloka 

Antbecl. 

Magnolia  insignia  - - - 

- 

- 

A tree;  soft,  but  fine-grained. 

Melia  - - - - - 

Baksi  - - - 

Bukacna. 

Meliacoa  (?)  - 
Menispermiim  laurifolium. 
Micholia  Kisopa  - - - 

Kangu  Kurroo  (B) 
Chobsee 

Champ,  or  Cbaump 

A tree ; useful  wood. 

MUlingtonia  pungcns. 

Moms  laevigata  - - - 

- 

_ 

A large  ti'ee. 

Myrica  sapida  - - - 

Kobusi 

Kacpbul  - 

Like  birch- wood. 

Myrsino  scmiserrata 

Birusoe  kalikaut 

Biroesee  kalikaut 

Hard,  handsome  wood. 

Olea  glandiilifera  - - - 

- 

- 

A large  tree;  very  hard,  heavy 

Olcina  - - - - - 

. 

wood. 

Hard,  handsome  wood. 

Osyris  napalensis  - - - 

Shoori 

Shoori. 

Panax  polyacanthus 

- 

- 

Large  tree. 

Do.  - - 

Lubtesoc  - 

- 

Soft,  spongy  wood. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  pcndulua  - - - 

- 

- 

Handsome  wood. 

Photinia  dubia  - - - 

- 

- 

Fine-grained,  hard  wood. 

Do.  integrifolia 

- 

- 

Coarse  brown  wood. 

Phyllanthus  Emhlica  - 

- 

- 

Handsome,  hard,  brown  wood. 

Piiuis  excelsa  - - - 

- 

- 

Very  compact  wood. 

Do.  longifolia  - - - 

- 

Excellent  timber. 

Do.  Bmnoniana 

- 

- 

Soft,  useless  wood. 

Do.  Wehbiana. 

Do.  Deodara  - - - 

- 

- 

Fragrant  wood. 

Podalyria  napalensis 

Portugalla  - 

Oosihn. 

Podocarpus  macrophylla 
Polygonum  - - - - 

Goonsi. 

Taimtue 

Tuknee 

Used  only  for  fire- wood. 

Polypodium  giganteum 

- 

- 

Fern  tree. 

Premua  - - - - - 

Primus  glaucifolia 

Toomulse. 

Eainpuplee 

» — 

A large  tree. 

Do.  adenophylla 

- 

- 

Do. 

Do.  fcrruginea. 

Psychotria  rotata  - - - 

- 

- 

Fine-grained,  hard,  brown 

Pp-us  indica  (?)  - 

Passy  - - - 

Mebul 

wood. 

Fine-grained ; compact,  brown 

Do.  vestita  - - - 

. . 

wood. 
Soft  wood. 

Do.  foliolosa. 
Do.  ursina. 

Qucrcus  spicata  - - - 

- 

- 

A very  large  teee ; good  wood. 

Do.  scmecarpifoUa 

Gheso  & Cusroo 

- 

Do. 

Do.  lameUosa 

Sbulsee  & Phraiut 

_ 

Very  hard,  and  good  wood. 

Do.  - - 

Gomulsee  - 

Bunaroo 

Soft  wood. 

Do.  lanata  - - - 

- 

A very  large  tree. 

Do.  lamoUata. 

Do.  polyantha 
Eliamnca  - - - - 

Soosi-Singhab. 

A largo  climber. 

Ehanmus  virgatus 

- 

- 

Very  hard  and  heavy  wood. 

Ehododondron  arhoreum 

Tuggoo  - - 

Bhorans 

Good  wood ; used  for  gun- 

Do.  do.  (white) 

Teuggoo  Tuggoo 

Sapbed  Bhorans 

stocks. 

A large  tree;  hard,  brown 

Do.  campanulatum 

Tcotosa 

Choriala 

wood. 

A large  tree. 

Ehus  Bukki-amela 

Subuchunsee 

Bukki-amela 

A largo  ti'ce ; good  timber. 

Do.  (?)  - - 

Guarnusi  - 

Dubdubca  (?)  - 

Very  light,  soft  wood. 

Do.  succcdancum 

- 

- 

A large  tree. 

Do.  juglandifolium  - 

Chose  - - - 

Bbalaco 

Eeddish-brown  wood. 

Eondelotia  cana  - - - 

- 

- 

Close-grained,  reddish  wood. 

Do.  coriacea 

.Julsi  - - - 

Kongeea. 

Eottlcra  ----- 

Teeta-Kath 

Labtosce. 

Do.  tinctoria  - - - 

- 

- 

Small  and  inferior  timber. 

Do.  (tinctoria  ?)  - 

- 

- 

Hard,  fine-grained,  brown 

Do.  arhorea  - - - 

wood. 

Coai'se,  soft  wood. 

Eubus  Gouriphul  - - - 

Ecsi  - - - 

Escaloo. 

Class  IV.]  CLASSIFIED  LISTS  OF  WOODS  OF  NEPAL  AND  GUALPAEA. 
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No. 

Name. 

Newar. 

Porbuttea. 

Remarks. 

186 

Sabia  parvifoUa  - - - 

Mhasoosee  - 

Mbasoosec. 

187 

Salix  - - - - - 

Bhoelasi 

Bboelasi. 

188 

Do.  Babylonica  - - - 

Tissee  & Bbosee 

Tissee  & Bbosee 

Very  large  tree. 

189 

190 

Do.  do. 

Schoepfia  fragrans  - - - 

A sbrub ; coarse,  light,  soft 

191 

Sccuridaca  reniformis  - 

_ _ 

. 

wood. 

A soft,  white  wood. 

192 

Smilax  ----- 

Doduan 

Doduan. 

193 

Spba3rocarya  edulis 

Lushpoo,  Ael,  or 

Bun  Amb  - 

A handsome  wood ; used  for 

194 

Spbecrosacmc  fragi'ans  - 

Ealmarisco. 

. _ 

posts  and  fuel. 

A coarse,  soft  wood. 

195 

Spondias  axillaris  - - - 

Lupshe 

- 

A tree. 

196 

Do.  do. 

SiUaepbul  - 

- 

Do. 

197 

Symplocos  - - - - 

Gooki  - - - 

- 

Inferior  wood. 

198 

Do.  floribunda  - 

- 

- 

A large  tree ; fine-grained 

199 

Do.  (?)  - - 

Paunlah 

Kalikatb  - 

wood. 

A large  tree ; soft,  white, 
compact  wood. 

A large  tree ; pale  brown, 
bardish  wood. 

A small  tree. 

200 

201 

Do.  - - 

Do.  (?)  - - 

Bulsima. 

202 

Do.  pulchcrrima 

. . 

203 

Do.  lucida  - - - 

- 

- 

Hard,  fine-gTained  wood. 

204 

Taxus  virgata  - - - 

Lolsi  - - - 

Dbeyri 

A large  tree ; good  and  strong 

205 

Ternstrocmia  uapalensis 

timber. 

Soft  and  spongy  wood. 

206 

207 

Tctradium  (?)  cymosum. 

Do.  (?)  - - - 

- 

_ 

A very  large  tree. 

208 

209 

Thunbergia  coccinea. 
Turpinia  pomifera 

Phurasee  & Signa 

A large  tree ; Egbt  soft  wood. 

210 

211 

Uncaria  pilosa. 

Urtica  ----- 

Jeonagkun 

Latasisbnoo. 

212 

213 

214 

Do.  salicifolia. 

Viburnum  (?)  - - - 

Do.  erubescens  - 

Losbima. 

A middle-sized  tree. 

215 

Vitis  ----- 

- 

- 

Spongy,  coarse  wood. 

216 

Wightia  gigantea  - - - 

- 

- 

A large  climber. 

217 

Ziziphus  iucurva  - - - 

Eadubusi  - 

Harobacr  - 

A good  wood. 

218 

- - - - 

Cboorosi 

- 

Very  fine  wood. 

219 

220 
221 
222 
223 

- - 

Joolsbima. 
Kbura 
Kujulsoo  - 
Kurani 
Mucuna 

Kujiilsee  - 
Bu’ouni. 

Useless  wood. 
Strong,  good  wood. 

A climber. 

The  wood  of  several  species  of  Briedelia  forms  excellent  timber.  The  Assama, 
Briedelia  montana,  is  common  in  Canara,  where  it  attains  great  size,  and,  for 
building  purposes,  seems  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  teak ; it  is  said  to  resist  the 
action  of  water  quite  as  well. 


No.  2.— WOODS  OF  GUALPAEA  (Dr.  Wallich). 


Acacia  odoratissima  - 

- 

- 

Jatikorai  - 

- 

- 

Hard  wood;  used  for  furniture. 

Do.  marginata 

- 

- 

Korni 

- 

- 

Yields  good  planks. 

Alstonia  scbolaris 

- 

- 

Chatiyan  - 

_ 

- 

Used  for  common  furniture. 

Do.  antidysenterica 

- 

- 

Dudkburi 

- 

- 

A large  tree. 

Anacardium  latifolium 

- 

- 

Bbela 

- 

- 

Used  for  chests,  couches,  &c. 

Andracbne  trifobata  - 

- 

- 

Uriam 

- 

- 

Used  for  common  furniture. 

Antidesma  - - - 

- 

- 

Boro-belock 

- 

- 

Ditto. 

Aquilaria  agaUocbum 

- 

- 

Aggur 

- 

- 

Contains  a volatile  oU. 

Artocarpus  ebama  - 

- 

- 

Kangtali  ebama 

- 

An  immense  tree ; used  for  canoes. 

Bautrinia  sutra  - 

- 

- 

Tukra 

- 

- 

A close-grained,  soft,  tough,  yellow  wood. 

Do.  bacuria 

- 

- 

Bakuri 

- 

- 

An  open-grained,  soft,  tough  wood. 

Bbiza  moya 

- 

- 

Moj  - 

- 

- 

A close-grained,  hard  wood. 

Bignonia  Calais  - 

- 

- 

Kolai-beng 

- 

- 

Used  for  fuel  only. 

Briedelia  stipularis  - 

- 

- 

Kobi  - - 

- 

- 

Close,  hard,  tough  wood. 

27G  CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  WOODS  OF  GUALPARA.  [Class  IV. 


Butea  frondosa  - 

- 

- 

Potash 

CalUcarpa  arhorea  - 

- 

- 

Khoja 

Calyptranthes  - 

- 

- 

Jam 

Do.  - - 

- 

- 

Saljam 

Careya  _ _ - 

- 

- 

Komho 

Cassia  fistula 

- 

- 

Sonalu 

Castanea  - - - 

- 

- 

Golsinggui’ 

Do.  - - - 

- 

- 

Nikari 

Do.  - - - 

- 

_ 

Kangta  Singgui- 

Ccdi-ela  Toona  - 

- 

- 

Toon,  or  Tungd 

ChrysophyUum  acuminatum 

- 

Pithogarkh 

Croton  ohlongifolium 

- 

- 

Parokupi 

Do.  do. 

- 

- 

Lalpatuja 

Dalbergia  momsita 

- 

- 

- 

Dccadia  spicata  - 

- 

- 

Bongyera  - 

Dillenia  pilosa  - 

- 

- 

Daine-oksi 

Do.  pentagyna  - 

- 

- 

Oksi  - - - 

Do.  speciosa 

- 

- 

- 

Ekebcrgia  - - - 

- 

- 

Jiyakohi  - 

Eagara  rhetza  - 

- 

- 

Bajarmondi 

Ficus  rmdulata  - 

- 

- 

Bakhalpani 

Ficus  oppositifolia  - 

- 

_ 

Khoskadumor  - 

Gordonia 

- 

- 

Bonjam  - 

Gmelina  arhorea 

- 

- 

Gamhhari  - 

Jamholifera  pedrmculata 

- 

- 

Holkholi  - 

Lagerstreemia  parvifiora 

- 

- 

Sida  - - - 

Do.  reginse 

- 

- 

Jarul 

Laurus  salicifolia 

- 

- 

Horisongher  - 

Do.  champa 

- 

- 

Kurka  champa  - 

Meliacea  - - - 

- 

- 

Tokor 

Mimusops  (?)  - 

- 

- 

Chalpata  - 

Myginda  - - - 

- 

- 

Silapoma  - 

Myristica  - - - 

- 

- 

Jhcruya  - 

Nauclea  cadamha 

- 

- 

Kodom 

Nerium  tomentosum 

_ 

_ 

Adhkuri  - 

Do.  antidysentericum 

- 

Dudkhuri  - 

Phyllanthus  (?)  - 

- 

- 

Horinhara 

Premna  hircina  - 

- 

- 

Chikagamhhori 

Do.  fiavescens  - 

_ 

_ 

Bukdholi  - 

Quercus  - - - 

- 

- 

Tima  - - - 

Ehamnus  - - - 

- 

- 

Bangla 

Ehamnus  - - - 

- 

- 

Premna  (?) 

Sapindacea 

- 

- 

Dophari  - 

Schinus  niara  - 

- 

- 

Niyor 

Spondias  amara 

- 

_ 

Amra . 

Sterculia 

- 

- 

Bahclli 

Do.  urens  - 

- 

- 

Odla  - - - 

Stravadhun  acutangulum 

- 

Hendol  - 

Term  in  all  a hcUcrica  - 

- 

- 

Bauri 

Do.  moluccana 

- 

- 

Joynal 

Do.  hilka 

_ 

_ 

Ililldia  - - 

Tctranthera  caduca  - 

- 

- 

Pangch-Petiya 

Do.  do. 

- 

- 

Haola 

Open,  soft,  tongL  wood;  used  for  common 
fiunituro. 

Used  for  mortars,  pestles,  and  common  fm- 
niture. 

Used  for  common  planks. 

A close,  tough,  hard  wood. 

Close,  hard,  strong,  tough  wood. 

Ditto ; used  for  ploughs. 

Excellent  hard,  tough  timber. 

Excellent  timber;  used  for  canoes  and  fur- 
niture. 

Somewhat  inferior  to  preceding. 

Brown,  aromatic  wood,  rather  brittle;  used 
for  furniture. 

A white,  tough  wood;  used  for  furniture. 

A close-grained,  rather  brittle  wood;  used  for 
common  furniture. 

Hard,  close-grained;  used  for  canoes. 

Close,  hard,  tough  wood;  used  for  common 
furniture. 

Ditto. 

Open,  hut  hard  and  tough;  used  for  canoes. 

Ditto,  but  closer  wood. 

Close  and  hard,  hut  rather  brittle. 

Valuable  wood,  like  mahogany. 

Close,  hard,  tough,  good  wood. 

Open,  soft,  rather  tough  wood;  used  for 
canoes. 

Soft,  open,  brittle  wood. 

Useful  for  turning. 

Light  and  durable  wood;  used  for  turning. 
Used  for  gun-stocks. 

A large  tree;  close,  tough,  good  wood. 

Ditto ; excellent  wood. 

Used  for  common  furniture. 

Ditto. 

A large  tree;  used  for  planks,  canoes,  and 
common  furniture. 

Used  for  coarse  furniture. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

A noble  tree,  yellow  wood;  used  for  common 
furniture. 

Used  for  furniture. 

Ditto,  and  for  turning. 

Used  for  coarse  furniture. 

A large  tree ; the  wood  has  a very  peculiar 
aromatic  odom\ 

Very  inferior  to  the  preceding. 

Used  for  coarse  furniture. 

Used  for  chests,  stools,  &c. 

Used  for  chests,  canoes,  &c. 

Used  for  coarse  furniture. 

A hard,  close-grained,  rather  brittle  wood; 

preferred  for  furnitm-e. 

Not  used. 

Used  for  canoes. 

Ditto,  rope  made  ft-om  the  bark. 

Poor  wood,  but  much  used. 

Used  for  canoes. 

Light  and  durable  timber;  used  in  boat- 
building. 

Used  for  canoes  and  furnitme. 

Used  for  common  carpentry. 

Close,  soft  wood;  used  for  coarse  ftuuiture. 
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Tetranthora  paromonja  - 

Paromuja 

- Close,  soft  wood;  used  for  coarse  fumitm-e. 

Do.  dorodmuda  - 

Vag-nal 

Ditto. 

Torncx  japonica 

Uluyaobama  - 

Used  for  small  canoes. 

TrojAis  (.q  aspera  - 

Saora 

Used  for  joiners’  work. 

Uvaria  suberosa 

Bandookola 

A soft,  close-grained,  brittle  wood ; used  for 
planks,  posts,  beams,  &c. 

Used  for  coarse  furniture;  a small  tree. 

Vaiiguoria  cduEs 

Moyen 

Veruonia  - - - - 

Magor 

Ditto. 

Vitex  acuminata 

Angebbui  - 

A very  close,  bard,  brittle  wood ; used  lor 

Do.  babula  - - - 

Babla 

mortars,  oil-mLUs,  &c. 

A close,  soft,  tougb  wood ; used  for  common 

Do.  leucoxylon 

Bbodiya  - 

fm’nitm’C,  &c. 

Used  for  making  ploughs. 

- 

Cbotagotadbora. 

Cbung 

- A large  tree;  close,  tough  wood;  used  for 



Kalajiya  - 

furniture. 
Wood  not  used. 

— 

Nikari 

Used  for  canoes  and  furniture. 

Chatiyan  or  Sativeen,  Alstonia  scholaris,  grows  to  a large  size  in  the  forests  of 
Canara,  the  wood  is  white  and  compact,  and  well  adapted  for  turning  purposes. 

The  Jarrol  or  Jarul,  Lagerstroemia  Reglnce.  This  tree  grows  to  a great  size 
in  the  Chittagong  district,  though  the  forests  are  now  to  a great  extent  cleared  of 
the  best  variety.  It  is  considered  an  excellent  wood  for  ship-building,  it  is  tough, 
has  the  character  of  standing  well  in  water,  and  is  much  used  for  beams,  rafters, 
and  boards. 

The  Gomar  or  Gambhari,  Omelina  arhorea,  is  abundant  in  the  Morung  and 
Chittagong  forests.  It  is  a weak  wood,  but  is  in  great  estimation  for  picture- 
frames,  sounding-boards,  organ-pipes,  venetian-blinds,  and  all  sorts  of  light  work 
in  which  shrinkage  is  to  be  avoided.  Its  specific  gravity  is  O’ 466  ; its  strength, 
according  to  Captain  Baker,  compared  to  teak,  as  499  to  869. 

Toon,  Cedrela  Toona,  is  a somewhat  coarse-grained  wood,  but  very  extensively 
used  throughout  India  for  furniture  and  interior  carpenters’  work. 


No.  3.— WOODS  FEOM  CALCUTTA  (De.  Wallicu). 
From  the  Botanical  Gardens. 


Cassia  nodosa  - - - A very  large  tree. 

Celtis  australis  - - Jeebim. 

Chaulmoogra  odorata  - Ditto. 

Clorodendron  phlomo- 
ides. 

Coccoloba  uvifera. 

Ehrctia  laevis. 

Garcinia  paniculata. 

Gardenia  latifolia. 

Do.  lucida. 

Ludia  spinosa 
Mimosa  capensis. 

Do.  odoratissima.  - A large  tree ; ex- 
cellent timber. 


Mimosa  polystachya. 

Morinda  citrifolia. 

Morns  mauritiana. 

Nauclea  undulata. 

Premna  spinosa  - Guniaru. 

Scytalia  longan. 

Do.  litebi. 

Sonneratia  apotala  - Keeorora 

Spondias  acuminata  - - A large  tree. 

Storculia  augustifolia. 

Terminalia  catappa  - - A noble  tree;  good 

wood. 

Urtica  pulcberrina. 


A very  fine  specimen  of  mahogany,  grown  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta, 
is  also  exhibited,  showing  that  excellent  “ Spanish  mahogany”  may  be  raised  in 
the  East  Indies.  This  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  for  although  there  are 
many  woods  in  India  which  rival  the  mahogany  in  beauty,  there  is  hardly  any 
known  wood  which  combines  all  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  latter,  uniting  at  the 
same  time  a rich  colour,  a fine  grain,  and  the  character  of  working  kindly  and 
freely  under  the  tool. 
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WOODS  OF  BENGAL,  THE  NORTHERN  CIRCARS,  ORISSA,  &c.  [Class  IV. 


No.  4.- WOODS  FROM  SEEAMRORE,  NEAR  CALCUTTA.  (J.  Marshman.) 


Adcnantlicra  pavouina. 
Dalburgia  latifolia. 

Do.  ougeiucnsis. 
Do.  sp. 
DiospjTos  montana. 
Do.  sapota. 


Dillcnia  pcntag5ma. 
Careya  spliccrica. 
Cinchona  gratissima. 
Erythrina  ovalifolia. 
Eugenia  pol}rpetala. 


Gmolina  arborca.  Gomar  wood. 
Miniusops  hexandrus. 
Putxanjiva  Roxbui’ghii. 

Robinia  macropbylla. 

Santalum  albiun.  Sandal  wood. 


These  specimens  are  from  Dr.  Carey’s  Botanic  Garden  near  Calcutta.  The 
blackwood  or  rosewood  sit-sM  ( Dalbergia  latifolia ) grows  to  a very  large  size  on 
the  Malabar  coast.  It  is  a close-grained,  greenish,  black  wood,  beautifully  marked 
with  lighter-coloured  veins.  It  is  a heavy,  close-grained  wood,  and  is  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  as  it  takes  a very  high  polish.  For  engineering 
purposes,  and  especially  for  gun  carriages,  it  is  very  valuable,  and  in  consequence 
large  forests  of  it  have  been  formed  in  waste  places  in  the  North  West  provinces 
of  Hindustan. 

Sandal  wood  (Santalum  album)  is  well  known  and  esteemed,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  perfume.  It  is  used  in  cabinet-work,  for  fans,  heads,  ornaments, 
and  all  sorts  of  carved  fancy-work.  The  bark  of  this  tree  contains  a beautiful 
red  colouring  matter,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  practically  made 
use  of 


No.  5.— WOODS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  CIRCARS.  (W.  Elliott  and  A.  P.  Ohslow.) 


Cumba. 

Goomoodoo. 

Uiiknodoo. 

Undooroo. 

Iscarawsee. 

Gbantha. 

Goompana;  Odina  wodier. 
Gauara. 

Wood  apple;  Krorocct;  Fcronia 
elepbantum. 


Tangada;  Auvaraimarum;  Cassia 
auriculata. 

Pay  a. 

Annon. 

Togaru;  Morinda  citi’ifolia. 
Borrooga;  Bombax  sp. 

Induga  ; Tbacthanmorum ; 

Strychnos  potatorum. 
Nuckaroo;  Cordia  myxa. 


Tabica. 

ToUavoolemaxa. 

NuUavoolemara;  Diospyros  cblo- 
roxylon. 

Velturc;  Mimosa  cinerea. 

Nulla  muddi;  Pentaptera  tomcn- 
tosa. 

Telia  muddi;  Pentaptera  glabra. 


Abhor  ebony,  or  Kendoo  manjau. 
Bandauum,  or  Bundum. 
Kimgiah. 

Toomckachava;  Kakatulu;  Dios- 
pyros eboneastor. 


No.  6.— WOODS  OF  ORISSA. 

Sissoo;  Yekcreachavakun'a;  Dal- 
bergia  sissoo. 

Danimer  wood;  Geoglama  kurra. 
Rod  wood ; Panevapah  wood ; 

Maha  nambo. 

Goomoodoo. 


Tadah. 

Somedah;  Somida  kurra;  Swie- 
tenia  febrifuga. 

Ycgasch;  Peak  salvo;  Pterocaipus 
marsupium. 

Bokkum;  Caesalpinia  sappan. 


Acacia  Arabica  - 

Aeglc  Marmelos 
Alangium  hcxapetalum 
Bassia  longifolia 

Borgera  Kocnigii 

Borassus  flabelliformis 

Butoa  frondosa 

(Jauthium  parviflorum 
Cbloroxylon  Swietenia 
Do.  dupada  - 


No.  7.— WOODS  OF  CUDDEPAH  (D.  Mavne), 
Cordia  Myxa  - 


NaUa  tooma;  Siah  kekur; 

Karoo. 

Velum. 

Woodooya;  Akola. 

Yessa;  Mohi  ka  jar;  Yel- 
loopai. 

Kurri  pakoo ; Kurie  pah ; 
Kurio  vipin. 

Thatu kurra;  Tar;  Panmig- 
kutta. 

Palau  samoo  ; Pinmass ; 
Palan  marum. 

Hunigulu. 

Chadacalu. 


Do.  - - 

Dalbergia  arborca 

Diospyi'os  ebenaster  - 
Erythroxylon  arcola- 
tum. 

Eugenia  jambolana. 
Feronia  elepbantum  - 

Do.  do. 

Ficus  religiosa 


Sunna  crockoe;  Chota  go- 
neo;  Sina  naru  viUam. 

Ooroo  pci-ukce;  Sahi-a  go- 
nei;  Poroo  nance  viUam. 

Kanoogoo ; Kung  ; Poon- 
gum. 

Kadum  borriya. 


Veluga kurra;  Korvect  vcUa 
mariun. 

Konda  vallarpga ; Jimglco; 

Korvcct  kaloo. 

Ranee;  Peepal;  jVrasa. 
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Ficus  glomorata  - Medec;  Gol  leer;  A1  tee  ma- 
ram. 

Do.  infcctoria  - - Jovoc;  Kali  alun. 

Hibiscus  populnous  - Paris  kaj bar;  Poorsum  ma- 
rum. 


Mimosa  cinerea  - - VeUatorroo  ; Wardil ; Vi" 

datil. 

Do.  suma  - - Jammeo;  Vaunoe. 

Do.  forruginoa  - TcUa  toorna;  Keckursafa- 
ed;  Vil  villum. 

PhyUantbus  cmblica  - Oosarica  ; Amlab ; Toopoo 
nellee. 

Do.  do.  (black)  Nulla  oosarica;  Siab  amla'; 

Nelee  kadamboo. 

Pterocarpus  santalinus  Cbendanum;Cbandasoorkb; 

Segapoo  cbendamuu. 

Sapindus  rubiginosa  - Koopoodoo ; Eeob  ; Maneo 
poongum. 

Sborca  robusta  - - Yepai  ; Yepa  aussenee ; 

Saul. 

Spondias  mangifcra  - Konda  marindee ; Jungle 
arm;  Katoo  maitlarum. 
Sti-ycbnos  nux- vomica  Moosbtee;  Bacbla;  MooltcG' 
Do.  potatorum  - Cbilla  ginga ; CbiU  bingore ; 

Naumbore  ; Naronbal  ; 
Taitan. 

Swictenia  febrifuga  - Somee;  Some'katber;  Sem- 
marum. 


Tamarindus  indica 

Terminalia  alata  - 

Tcrminalia  cbebula  - 

Terminalia  bolerica  - 
Tetrantbcra  monope- 
tala. 

Vangueria  spinosa 

Wrightia  antidysen- 
terica. 

Zizypbus  jujuba  - 
Do.  do.  - 


Cbinta  kurra;  Nulce;  Poo- 
Icya  marum. 

Muddce;  Maroodum;  Jun- 
gle kameng. 

Karaka ; Kbariu-na  ; Ka- 
dookaee. 

Tbandra;  Tandi'a;  Tanee. 

Mara  manaidee ; Junglee 
rai ; Dorrakc  waste. 

Pedda  mimga  ; Bangaree 
kulakree. 

Palavardnee ; Palava  renoo ; 
Veppallai. 

Pedda  raijoo;  Sooa  bur. 

Pala  raijoo;  Dordbea  bur; 
Yolandis. 


Auray;  Aree. 

Beekee;  Bikee;  Biklcc. 
Beet  cadapa;  Beet  kurpa. 
Bunkatbada;  Baktra. 
Cbeckranee  ; Cbickranec  ; 
Seckram. 


Cbindaca;  Soorjsiab  Katoo 
valay. 

Corivee;  Korivee;  Korvee. 

Dbourab;  Dbowar. 

Duntba;  Bekul. 

Gopee. 

Gootbee;  Gootbeereo. 

Gengaramin  kurra  (tulip 
tree). 

Jany  Janee. 

Konda  erookce ; Jungby 
gorei. 

Kondapala ; Kbemee  ku 
lakree. 

Kecrnee;  Kbemee. 

Mabal;  Mobul. 

Muskaka  ibar  ; Muskc’  ka 
tbar. 

Narva;  Nar\Tkelabree. 

Nameluddoojoo  ; Junglee 
sbamnbaloo. 

Ncroodee;  Cbinna  neroo- 
dee. 

Poda;  Pallas. 

I’eak  Saul ; yengasee  ; ya- 
gasee. 

Polkee  (black) ; Nidla  pol- 
keo;  Siab  polkee. 

Polkee  (white);  Telia  pol- 
kco;  Suffai  polkee. 

Pedda  tapasee ; Baree  ta- 
pasee. 

Pedda  neerooddec ; Barra 
necroodee. 

Rudrakadapa;  Eoodrakiu- 
pab. 

Swam ; Swamoo  kurra. 

Sarapappoo  ; Cbara  ; Cbe- 
ronjee  kagbar  sarai. 

Soonkasoola ; Sunkesarke- 
lakree;  Vadec  narainin. 

Vadusa;  Warsa. 

Yalama;  Yelama;  Dbaura. 

AVrra  polkee  ; Nulla  pol- 
kee ; Sagbaree  kala  krec. 

Yeumaddy  ; Euamaddcc  ; 
Eumuddee. 


The  Saul  or  SM,  Shorea  robusta,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Dipterocarpeco, 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  extensively  used  of  all  the  timber  trees  of 
India.  It  is  a heavy,  close-grained,  light-brown  wood.  From  the  bad  and 
careless  manner  in  which  trees  are  felled,  and  from  the  injudicious  mode  in  which 
the  timber  is  squared,  its  value  is  often  considerably  diminished.  The  Saul 
timber  brought  down  to  Calcutta  is  seldom  more  than  30  feet  in  length.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  O' 92  to  1'182,  and  in  strength  and  tenacity  it  is 
considerably  superior  to  the  best  teak.  From  Captain  BakeFs  excellent  ex- 
periments, it  appears  that,  compared  with  teak,  its  strength  is  about  as  1121 
to  869.  From  Major  H.  Campbell’s  valuable  experiments,  unseasoned  Saul 
broke  with  a weight  of  1308  lbs.,  seasoned  Saul  with  1319  lbs.,  and  teak  wood 
with  1091  lbs.  It  is  unquestionably  the  mo.st  useful  known  Indian  timber  for 
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engineering  purposes ; as  a building  wood,  unless  very  well  seasoned,  it  is  some- 
what apt  to  shrink. 

Kadum  beriiya,  Diospyros  eheneaster,  a variety  of  Coromandel  or  Calamander, 
a striped  wood,  having  a light-brown  colour ; it  is  a handsome  furniture  wood, 
which  turns  well,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  veneering,  and  all  sorts  of  cabinet- 
work. 

Hurugulu,  Chloroxylon  Swietenia,  yields  the  beautiful  wood  used  for  veneering 
and  other  cabinet-work,  commonly  called  Satin-wood  : the  tree  never  grows  to  a 
large  size. 

Chinta  kurra,  Tamarindus  indica,  is  a strong  and  handsome  wood,  used  for 
furniture,  for  washermen’s  boards,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  sugar 
mills. 

Palan  or  Pallas,  Butea  frondosa.  The  wood  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  tree  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  teak,  the  timber  is  large,  but  it  is  almost  always 
knotted  and  gnarled. 

No.  8. — WOODS  FROM  MADRAS — (The  Commissary-General  and  Captain  Maitland.) 

1.  Atta  : Anthen  mamm. 

2.  Anseua  ; Pterocarpus  sp. 

3.  Chittagong  wood  ; Aglay  ; Chickrassia  tabularis. 

4.  Ervombalu  wood  ; Hoombilly  marum  ; Feriola  buxifolia. 

5.  Mango  wood  ; Am  ; Mang  cuttai,  Mangifera  indica. 

6.  Noonah. 

7.  Paris  kajhar  ; Poorsnm  marum  ; Hibiscns  popuhieus. 

8.  Peddawk  wood. 

9.  Pala  ; pala  kuron  ; Paulai  marum  ; Mimusops  hexandra. 

10.  Rosewood  ; sissoo  ; Eatty  marum  ; Dalbergia. 

11.  Satin-wood  ; billa  kurra  ; Chloroxylon  Swietenia. 

12.  Saul ; tajiai ; aussena  ; Shorea  robusta. 

13.  Trincomalee  wood ; Berrya  Ammonilla. 

14.  Teak  ; jarkoo  ; jake  marum  ; saywan ; Tectona  grandis. 

15.  Woodia;  oathay  marum  ; Odina  Wodier. 

Chittagong  wood,  Chickrassia  tabularis:  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  white, 
tough,  and  close-grained  ; it  is,  however,  but  little  used. 

No.  9.— WOODS  OF  TRAVANCORE— (Col.  Frith.) 


Specific 

Name.  Colour.  Gravity. 


1. 

Ahguilb  - 

- Light  yellow 

0-674 

Very  abundant ; used  for  furniture. 

2. 

Attoo  vunjee 

- Amber  colour 

0-480 

Very  cheap  ; used  for  firewood. 

3. 

AraneUah  - 

- Dark  brown- 

0-645 

For  building  common  houses. 

4. 

Chinny 

- Rather  dark- 

0-515 

( From  8 to  16  feet  in  circumference  ; used 
\ for  building  canoes. 

6. 

Cherrotimba 

- Dark  - 

0-843 

( About  3 feet  in  circumference  ; used  for 
\ house  building,  tools,  &c. 

6. 

Cherro  tanny  - 

- Light  - 

- 

Firewood. 

7. 

Carcemaradoo  - 

- Dark  brown 

- 

1 2 to  6 feet  in  circumference ; used  for  carts 
\ and  building. 

8. 

Chorocadamboo- 

- Yellow 

0-529 

Used  for  packing-cases. 

9. 

Chitta  linuy 

- Red 

0-847 

1 to  IJ  feet  circumference,  used  for  furniture. 

10. 

Cherro  vunjee  - 

- Brown- 

0-644 

Used  for  firewood. 

11. 

Cherro  nalampella 

- Light  brown 

0-483 

For  making  canoes. 

12.  Cherro  canny  - 

- 

Only  for  firewood. 

Class  IV.  1 
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Colour. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

13.  Cundalahpallah  - 

- Bamboo 

- 

F or  making  sandals. 

14.  Channy  marrom- 

- Brown 

- 

For  building  common  houses. 

15.  Channy  vengah  - 

- Light  yellow 

- 

1 to  6 feet  in  circumference  ; house  building. 

16.  Carrimarriddy  - 

- Dark  - 

1 1 to  4 feet  in  circumference ; used  by  wheel- 

17.  Cherropoona 

“ 7)  “ 

1 Wrights. 
Building  houses. 

18.  Conjah  marrom  - 

- Bed  - 

- 

Furniture,  &c. 

19.  Conjee  marrom  - 

- Light  red  - 

0-650 

20.  Cahannee  - 

- Brown 

- 

Used  for  oil  mills,  &c. 

21.  Dhannee  - 

- Dark  - 

0*733  knotty;  used  for  common 

1 buildings. 

22.  EUahneel  - 

- Light  red  - 

0-779  1 

fA  smaU  tree  ; used  for  temples,  jjagodas, 
1 and  for  furniture. 

23.  Eramboo  - 

- Dark  brown 

- 

For  common  houses. 

24.  Jackwood  - 

- Y ellow 

0-554  1 

1 2 to  10  feet  in  circumference  ; used  for  fur- 
L niture,  &c. 

25.  Kullentake 

- Brown- 

0-749 

Buildingfj,  wheelwrights’  work,  &c. 

26.  Karan  chilly 

- Dark  - 

0-519 

Buildings,  and  small  boats. 

27.  Kye  attee  - 

28.  Kanjarum,  or  nux 

- Ash  colour  - 
vo-t 

0-972 

Carts  and  buildings. 

mica 

f ” 

0-796 

For  making  cots. 

29.  Kar-itty,  or  black  wood  Black  - 

30.  Kanj  arom 

31.  Manja  cadamba - 

32.  Moolu  venga 

33.  Masoodah 

34.  MyleElla  - 

35.  MaUj^  velly  ravah 

36.  Munjaddy  - 

37.  Myle  EUah 

38.  Manny  marootha 

39.  Magadamboom  - 


- 0-948 

Ash  colour  - 
Yellow 

Copper  colour  0-831 
Ash  colour  - 


Light  brown 
Purple 
Light  gi-een 
Flesh  colour 
White 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 


Munny  martha  - 
Manja  cadamboo 
Muttalla  - 
NeelahampeUah  - 
Nanamboo 
Neelumpallah  - 
Nurmanjee 
Nurmarithy 

Nulampallah 


49.  Odoorah  venga  - 

50.  Oddysaga  - 
61.  Oddamarrom 

52.  Paul  teak  - 

53.  Poon 

54.  Pongah 

55.  Pooly  etty- 

56.  Poddy  vaga 

VoL.  I. 


Brown 
Light  yeUow 
Brown 
Light  brown 
Brown- 
Light  brown 
Bamboo 
Brown - 

Dark  brown 


Dark  - 
Brown 


0-664 

0-667 

0-896 

0-462 

0-607 


2 to  4 feet  in  circumference  ; strong  wood  ; 

used  for  furniture.  ’ 

Used  for  common  buildings. 

Used  for  packing  cases. 

Used  for  common  buildings. 

2 to  8 feet  in  circumference ; used  for  building 
Used  for  carts,  building,  &c. 

For  building  houses  only. 


For  carts,  and  building  houses. 

Used  for  light  work  generally. 

(■  1 to  6 feet  in  circumference ; used  for  furni- 
\ ture. 

Used  for  packing-cases. 

Used  for  light  work. 

Used  for  house-building,  ceihngs,  «&c. 

Used  for  common  buildings. 

Used  for  light  work. 


0-615 


- 


0-853 


- 


Black  - 
Brown 


Building  common  houses. 

2 to  4 feet  in  circumference,  and  30  feet  long, 
used  for  common  houses,  and  carts. 

4 feet  in  circumference,  and  40  feet  long  ; a 
strong  good  wood,  used  for  wheels,  gun- 
carriages,  &c. 

Used  for  common  biiilding  purposes. 

3 feet  in  circumference,  used  for  tent-pegs> 

maUets,  &c. ; very  strong  wood.  ^ 

Used  for  furniture,  gun-carriages,  &c. 

('2  to  4 feet  in  circumference,  and  80  feet 
\ long  ; used  for  masts. 

For  building  houses. 

0-858  / ^ ® ill  circumference  ; strong  wood ; 

I used  for  furniture. 

0-400  to  10  feet  in  circumference,  40  feet  long  ; 
\ strong,  never  splits ; used  by  wheelwrights. 

2 0 


0-739 

0-623 

0-988 
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Name. 

Specific 

('oloiir. 

Gravity. 

57.  Ponghu 

- 

Brown 

0-960 

3 feet  in  circumference  ; used  for  building. 

58.  Thevahdarum,  or 
cedar  wood  - 

|Flesli  colour 

0-457 

1 2 to  8 feet  in  circumference  ; used  for  palan- 
\ quins,  cabin  fittings,  furniture,  &c. 

59.  Tharancliilly 

- 

Bamboo 

- 

J 5 to  8 feet  in  circumference  ; used  for  canoes 
1 only. 

60.  Tekkeer  attoovye 
anjeUy  - 

1 Brown- 

0-528 

J 4 to  6 feet  in  circumference ; for  house  and 
\ ship  building. 

61.  Tharunjidla 

- 

Bamboo 

0-576 

Used  for  common  buildings. 

62.  Tambagum 

- 

Brown 

0-910 

j 5 feet  in  circumference  ; very  strong  wood  ; 
\ used  for  houses,  blocks,  &c. 

63.  VenpaUa  - 

- 

Asb  colour  - 

- 

Only  used  for  carved  figures,  sandals,  &c. 

64.  Vatanboo  - 

- 

Brown- 

0-434 

Only  used  for  firewood. 

65.  Vatanboo  - 

- 

Light  brown 

12  feet  in  circumference;  used  for  railings, 
( fences,  &c. 

66.  Varoodah  - 

- 

Yellow 

0-855 

Used  for  building  houses. 

67.  Velha  abgiiill 

- 

Light  brown 

f 2 to  4 feet  in  circumference  ; used  for  fur- 
\ niture. 

68.  Veytty 

- 

- 

Used  for  making  carts,  ceilings,  &c. 

69.  Veimboo  - 

- 

Flesh  colour 

0-483  ■ 

f 2 to  4 feet  in  circumference ; used  for 
\ tables,  &c. 

70.  Vella  ahguill 

- 

White  - 

0-602  • 

( 2 feet  in  circumference,  50  feet  long  ; used 
( for  furniture. 

71.  Vella  carduntha- 

- 

Brown- 

1 3 to  6 feet  in  circumference,  -40  feet  long  ; 
\ strong  wood,  used  for  furniture. 

72.  Velty  marron  - 

- 

Purple- 

0-623 

LTsed  only  for  firewood. 

73.  Vataloo 

- 

55  " 

- 

55  55 

74.  Velty  taddy 

- 

Brown- 

0-635 

55  55 

75.  Vanpuggalah 

- 

Light  yellow 

0-604 

Used  for  light  work. 

76.  Vutty  marl  thy  - 

- 

Brown- 

0-595 

Building  common  houses. 

77.  Vuddaraba 

- 

55  “ 

0-750 

» !) 

78.  VaUy  canjarum  - 

- 

55  “ 

0-703 

» )! 

79.  Vellaueermaradoo 

- 

Light  yellow 

0-573 

Used  for  furniture.  . 

80.  Vellallava  - 

- 

Brown 

- 

Used  for  light  work. 

81.  Yuttamba- 

- 

55  ~ 

- 

Used  for  building  houses,  and  light  work. 

These  woods,  as  well  as  the  collections  from  Palamcottah  (No.  11),  from  Paul- 
ghaut  (No.  12),  from  Tinevelly  (No.  13),  from  Canara  (No.  14),  and  from  Penang 
(No.  80),  were  selected  and  sent  over  by  the  late  Col.  Frith  : they  are  exhibited 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Bonner,  military  storekeeper  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 
Tire  specific  gravities  have  been  calcnlated  from  comparatively  imjierfect  data, 
and  therefore  can  only  he  regarded  as  rough  approximations. 

No.  10. — WOODS  OF  HINDOSTAN.— (Dr.  Roxburgh.) 


]. 

Artocarpus  Chai)lasha 

Wcieflit  per 
eiibic  foot, 
lbs.  ozs. 

- 34  12 

12.  Jeah  - _ . . 

Weight  per 
cubic  foot, 
lbs.  ozs. 

- 36  11 

2. 

Averrhoa  Carambola- 

- 39 

11 

13.  Lagerstrcemia  Reginaj 

- 46 

8 

3. 

C’astanea  indica 

- 39 

0 

14.  Loquat  - - - - 

- 46 

11 

4. 

Oedrela  Toona  - - - 

- 32 

9 

15.  Melia  Azadirachta  - 

- 46 

1 

5. 

Cynometra  po^'andra 

- 52 

10 

16.  Acacia  odoratissima  - 

- 45 

6 

6. 

Diospyros  racemosa  - 

- 34 

11 

17.  Nerium  tinctorium  - 

- 39 

4 

7. 

Dombeya  melanoxylon 

- 71 

9 

18.  Odina  Wodier  - - - 

- 41 

0 

8. 

Engelhardtia  pterocarpa  - 

- 39 

14 

19.  Osyris  peltata  - - - 

- 30 

8 

9. 

Gmelina  arborea 

- 32 

3 

20.  Pahn  - _ . . 

- 57 

9 

10. 

Guacua  - - - - 

- 41 

14 

21.  Quercus  fenestrata  - 

- 47 

0 

11. 

Gundruey- 

- 34 

15 

22.  lancifolia 

- 41 

10 

Class  IV.] 
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VVe-ijlit 

per 

Weight  per 

cubic  foot. 

cubic  foot. 

lbs.  c 

/.s. 

lbs. 

ozs. 

23.  Quercus  lappacea 

- 

- 51 

4 

29. 

Sopliora  robusta 

- 

- 42 

4 

24.  Red  Sanders 

- 

- 46 

14 

30. 

Swietenia  febrifuga  - 

- 

- 54 

14 

25.  Santalum  album 

- 

- 47 

13 

31. 

Termiualia  Cbebula  - 

- 

- 42 

10 

26.  Sassafras  - - - 

- 

- 32 

12 

32. 

citrina  - 

- 

- 60 

2 

27.  Scytalia  - - - 

- 

- 44 

8 

33. 

Tetrauthera  nitida  - 

- 

- 34 

4 

28.  trijuga  - 

- 

- 60 

0 

34. 

Vateria  lancifolia 

- 

- 53 

15 

Specimens  of  the  wood  of  the  Indian  cedar,  Oedrus  Deodara,  and  of  the 
cypress,  Gupressus  torulosa,  from  the  Himalayas,  are  shown  by  Dr.  Koyle  ; the 
former,  recently  introduced  into  this  country  as  a beautiful  ornamental  tree, 
appears  to  promise  well  as  a useful  timber  tree  ; the  wood  works  well  and  freely. 


No.  11.— WOODS  OF  PALAM-COTTAH.— (Col.  Frith.) 


Name. 

Colour. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

1. 

Ebony 

- Very  dark 

- 

- 

( Heavy  and  brittle,  very  hard,  makes  beautiful 
\ furniture. 

2. 

Eroompooley 

- Red  - 

- 

- 

Used  for  building  and  for  common  carts. 

3. 

Mountain  teak  - 

- Light- 

- 

0-849 

Used  for  shafts,  &c. 

4. 

Oonay 

- Brown 

- 

1 001 

Used  for  shafts,  staves,  splinter-bars,  Ac. 

5. 

Portia,  or  Poovarsay 

- Rather  dark 

- 

Used  for  gun-stocks,  and  wheelwrights’  work. 

6. 

Palava 

- Light  brown 

■ 0-647 

Used  for  musket-stocks. 

7. 

Sclavauga  - 

- Dark- 

- 

- 

] Used  for  wheelwrights’  work,  spikes,  &c.,  and 
\ for  making  cots. 

8. 

- White 

- 

- 

Not  of  much  use  ; sap-wood. 

9.  Toomoosora 

- Dark  - 

- 

- 

/ Very  tough  ; used  for  sjiokes,  staves,  felloes, 
\ &c. 

10-  Tamarind  - 

1-382 

< Heart-wood,  very  hard  and  tough  ; used  for 

\ tent-jiegs  and  for  furniture. 

11. 

- White 

- 

- 

Young  wood  ; of  httle  use. 

No.  12.— WOODS  OF 

PAULGHAUT  JUNGLE.— (Col.  Frith.) 

1. 

Ab  Eney  - 

- Brown 

- 

- 

A large  tree  ; used  for  furniture. 

2. 

Beimboo  - 

- Yellow 

- 

- 

j A large  tree  ; used  for  building  and  for  fur- 
\ niture. 

3. 

Benteak  - 

- Light- 

- 

0-591 

( Inferior ; used  for  building,  and  common 
\ carts. 

4. 

Cedar- 

Reddish 

- 

0-507 

(A  large  [tree,  wood  aromatic ; used  for  fur- 
\ niture. 

5. 

Cedar-root 

- 

- 

jVery  aromatic;  used  for  ornamental  fur- 
1 niture. 

6.  Cautovanga 

- Dark  - 

- 

- 

Very  strong  ; used  for  wheelwrights’  work. 

7. 

Chadachey- 

- Light  brown 

- 

A small  tree  ; used  for  buildings  and  carts. 

8. 

Eroopoottoo  irvoUy 

- Brown 

- 

0-861 

Used  for  buildings  and  buUock-yokes. 

9. 

Ittee  veittee 

- Black - 

- 

- 

A small  tree  ; used  for  furniture. 

10, 

KuUen  teak 

- Dark  - 

- 

- 

The  best  teak  ; very  strong  and  large. 

11. 

Kurroovalagom  - 

- Light  brown 

0-704 

A small  tree  ; used  for  naves  of  wheels. 

12. 

Kurroomardoo  - 

- Dark  - 

- 

- 

Strong  wood  ; used  for  wheelwrights’  work. 

13.  Kuroongaulee  - 

- 

- 

A heavy  and  hard  wood  ; used  for  furniture. 

14. 

Muroodoo  - 

- Light - 

- 

- 

A small  tree  ; used  for  buildings. 

15. 

Nova 

- White 

- 

- 

LTsed  for  shafts,  cart-poles,  &c.  ■ 

16. 

Oome  teak 

- Dark  brown 

- 

Third-rate  teak. 

17.  Oodoogoo  - 

- Red  - 

- 

- 

A large  tree  ; used  for  ploughs  and  building. 

18. 

Portia 

- Brown 

- 

- 

A small  tree  ; used  for  musket-stocks. 

19. 

Teak  - - - 

- Light- 

- 

0-852 

Second-rate  teak. 

20.  Vangay 

- Light  brown 

0-788 

A small  tree  ; used  for  beams  and  carts. 
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No.  13.— WOODS  OF  TINNEVELLY.— (Col.  Frith.) 

Specific 

Name.  Colour.  Gravity. 


1.  Arrava  ponpathera 

- Light  brown 

- 

Used  for  building,  handsjiikes,  tools,  &c. 

2.  Auttee 

- 

- Red  - 

- 

Used  for  furniture. 

3.  Augeneepelah 

- 

- Brown 

0-484 

General  work. 

4.  Cangoo 

- 

- Whity  brown 

- 

Handspikes  and  wheelwrights’  work. 

5.  Eloojiay  - 

- 

- Red  - 

- 

Building  in  general. 

6.  HiU  teak  - 

- 

- Light  brown 

- 

General  purposes. 

7.  Karootauley 

- 

- Black- 

- 

Fancy  work. 

8.  Koongheelyurn 

- 

- Light  brown 

- 

Used  for  building  purposes  ; yields  dammer. 

9.  Kotamaram 

- 

- Brown 

0-723 

Building  in  general. 

10.  Mookersey 

- 

- Red  - 

- 

11.  Munjet  Kerddumpah-  Light  straw 

- 

12.  Mathgirie  vamboo 

- Whity  brown 

(A  strong  hght  wood;  used  for  general  pur- 
( poses. 

13.  Marootho  - 

- 

- 

Building  in  general. 

14.  Mathgirie  vamboo,  old  Red  - 

- 

A strong  light  wood. 

15.  Naungoo  - 

- 

1-009 

y Used  for  building,  wheelwrights’  work,  hand- 
\ spikes. 

IG.  Nuffell  - 

- 

0-717 

Building  in  general. 

17.  NeUy 

- 

- Light  brown 

- 

yy 

18.  Nurryveroosoo 

- 

- Whity  brown 

- 

yy  yy 

19.  Nagakunny 

- 

» 

- 

yy  yy 

20.  Oonnay 

- 

0-928 

( A strong  wood,  used  for  wheelwrights’  work, 
\ handspikes. 

21.  Oosulay 

- 

- Light  brown 

0-832 

Building  in  general. 

22.  Polava 

- 

» 

- 

Musket-stocks,  and  building  purposes. 

23.  Paulay 

- 

- Deep  straw 

- 

Fancy  work. 

24.  Pooversoo- 

- 

- Red  - 

0-860 

Used  for  making  bandies. 

25.  Ponpathera 

- 

- Whity  brown 

0-683 

Used  for  building  purposes. 

26.  Poonnay  - 

- 

- Deep  straw 

- 

})  » » 

27.  Poovey 

- 

- Light  brown 

0-840 

» » » 

28.  Paselay 

- 

- Whity  brown 

- 

Used  for  furniture. 

29.  Sammerm  - 

- 

- Red  - 

- 

Furniture  of  any  description. 

30.  Sarakontay 

- 

- Whity  brown 

- 

Building  in  general. 

31.  Sampayapaulay 

- Light  brown 

0-792 

Building  purposes. 

32.  Thothakutty 

- 

- Red  - 

- 

Furniture  of  every  description. 

33.  Thunnaka- 

- 

- Whity  brown 

- 

Making  trunks. 

34.  Thokay 

- 

- Red  - 

0-950 

Building  purposes. 

35.  Vangay 

- 

- Light  brown 

- 

Wheelwrights’  work. 

36.  Vakauley  - 

- 

» 

- 

Building  in  general. 

37.  Vamboo  - 

- 

- Light  straw 

0-795 

yy  yy 

38.  Vankay 

- 

- Light  brown 

0-888 

yy  yy 

39.  Veroosoo  - 

- 

- Whity  brown 

- 

yy  yy 

40.  Vakanatty 

- 

- 

yy  yy 

41.  Vemmary- 

- 

- Brown 

0-786 

yy  yy 

No. 

14.—WOODS  OF  COIMBATORE.— (Dr.  Wight.) 

1.  Acacia  amara  - - - - Woonga  mamm. 


2.  „ 

leucophlcca  - 

- 

- Velan  mai-um,  Velvaila. 

3.  „ 

odoratissima  - 

- 

- Caroo  vangai  marum.  Curry  vangay. 

4.  „ 

speciosa- 

- 

- Vel  vangay  marum. 

5.  „ 

Sundra  - 

- 

- Caroongaly  marum.  CurrengaUy. 

6.  Ailanthus  excelsa 

- 

- Peroo  marum.  Pethawkoo  kurra. 

7.  Balanites  Aigyptiaca  - 

- 

- Nunjoonda  marum. 
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8. 

Bignonia  xylocarpa  - 

- 

- 

Vadungoorany  marum.  Vaducoornie. 

9. 

Briedelia  spinosa 

- 

- 

Morlloovanai  marum.  MooUoo  vangay. 

10. 

Capparis  grandis 

- 

- 

VeUai  toarattie. 

11. 

„ divaricata  (?) 

- 

- 

Toarathe  marum. 

12. 

Chrytea  coUina 

- 

- 

Woodoogoo  marum. 

13. 

Cocos  nucifera 

- 

- 

Nasel  thenna  marum.  GoUana  kurra. 

14. 

Conocarpus  latifolia- 

- 

- 

Vella  naga  marum.  TeUa  narudoo  kun-a. 

15. 

CratcEva  Doxburghii- 

- 

- 

Marvohnga  marum. 

16. 

Dalbergia  latifolia  - 

- 

- 

Irrooppoottoo  marum  (black  wood). 

17. 

„ paniculata 

- 

- 

Putchalia  marum. 

18. 

DiUenia  pentagyna  - 

- 

- 

Pinnai  marum.  Ponna  kurra. 

19. 

Erythrina  Indica 

- 

- 

Moorookoo  marum. 

20. 

Euphorbia  nereifolia 

- 

- 

Yellai  kuUic. 

21. 

„ tirucaUi  - 

- 

- 

Katti.  Katti  milk. 

22. 

Eugenia  caryophyUifolia 

- 

- 

Nawel  marum.  Naridon  kurra. 

23. 

Ficus  indica 

- 

- 

AUum  vildo. 

24. 

„ tsiela 

- 

- 

Eichie  marum. 

25. 

Grewia  tilioefoha 

- 

- 

Sadaichie  marum. 

26. 

Hymenodictyon  utile 

- 

- 

Paroonjoly  marum. 

27. 

Inga  dulcis 

- 

- 

Cadookapooly  marum.  Cookapuly. 

28. 

„ xylocarpa- 

- 

- 

Irroovaloo  marum.  Erovaloo. 

29. 

Morinda  citrifolia  - 

- 

- 

Munjul  paouttai.  Munjay  paouUay. 

30. 

Nauclea  cordifoha  - 

- 

- 

Mangul  cadumbai  marum. 

31. 

„ parviflora  - 

- 

- 

Neer  cadumbai  marum. 

32. 

OdinaWodier- 

- 

- 

Annaikarai  marum. 

33. 

Phoenix  sylvestris  - 

- 

- 

Etcha  marum. 

34. 

Prosopis  spicigera  - 

- 

- 

Parumbai  marum. 

35. 

Pterocarpus  marsupium 

- 

- 

Vana  kurra. 

36. 

Salvadora  persica  - 

- 

- 

Coku  marum. 

37. 

Terminaha  Belerica- 

- 

- 

YeUai  mimdoo. 

38. 

„ Chebula 

- 

- 

PiDa  maroodoo. 

39. 

• „ glabra  - 

- 

- 

Kurai  maroodoo  marum. 

40. 

Uhnus  integrifolia  - 

- 

- 

Ayah  marum. 

41. 

42. 

Zizyphus  yelundai  ? 

“ 

" 

Kurkutta  marum. 

Camoogoo  marum  (Camoogoo  wood). 

Nur  cadumbai  maram,  Nauclea  'parvijlora,  is  rather  common  in  the  forests  of 
Canara,  especially  below  the  Ghauts  ; it  is  valued  as  yielding  excellent  flooring 
planks. 

Only  two  specimens  of  wood  are  contributed  from  Bombay,  namely,  teak, 
and  a variety  of  olive,  lately  identified  by  Dr.  Stocks  ; the  latter  appears  to  be  a 
good  and  valuable  wood  for  some  sorts  of  work. 


No.  15. — WOODS  OF  CANADA. — (Col.  Freph.) 


Name. 

Colour. 

1.  Black  wood 

- Black 

2.  Bannapoo - 

- Light 

3.  Bengah 

- Bather  dark 

4.  Bow  - 

- Dark 

5.  Bobhee 

- Light 

6.  Bengah 

- Bather  Hght 

7.  Beety 

- Black 

8.  Bhoguy  - 

- Light 

Specific 

Gravity. 

I A very  large  tree,  used  for  ornamental 
\ furniture. 

( Used  for  building  and  for  farm  imple- 
( ments. 

” « » 

)> 

- Used  for  building  purposes. 

“ n » 

Used  for  furniture. 

Used  for  house  and  boat  building. 
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Name. 

Specific 

Colour. 

Gravity. 

From  2 feet  to  3 feet  in  diameter. 

9.  Bellah 

Light  brown 

- 

" 1 

10  feet  to  24  feet  in  length  ; used 
for  house  building. 

10.  Bhoguy 

- 

Dark  brown 

- 

1-107  1 

Strong  and  heavy ; used  in  house  and 
. boat  building. 

11.  BiUanundy 

- 

Brown 

- 

House  building. 

5 feet  in  circumference,  from  20  feet 

12.  Colasumpoghey - 

- 

White 

- 

- 1 

to  30  feet  in  length  ; used  for  com- 
mon buildings. 

Yields  beams  of  2 feet  square,  and 

13.  Hebalsoo  - 

- 

Yehowish 

- 

- 1 

20  feet  long  ; used  in  house  and 
. boat  building. 

14.  Halsoo 

- 

Yellow 

- 

1 

Used  in  building,  and  for  furniture. 

1 1 foot  to  2 feet  in  circumference, 

15.  Hoonvalloo 

- 

Brown 

- 

1 10  feet  to  20  feet  long ; used  for 

1 common  purposes. 

16.  Hedeeh 

- 

Light 

- 

- i 

[Used  for  making  combs  and  similar 
[ hght  work. 

17.  Honeh 

- 

Brown 

- 

_ 1 

f 8 feet  in  circumference,  20  feet  long  ; 
used  in  house  and  boat  building. 

|3  feet  to  4 feet  in  circumference. 

18.  Holahonuka 

- 

Light 

- 

j 30  feet  long  ; used  for  beams  in 
[ building. 

19.  Jack- 

- 

- 

1 

A vei-y  large  tree  ; used  for  furniture. 
r4  feet  to  6 feet  in  circumference. 

20.  Jumbeh  - 

- 

Brown 

- 

30  feet  long  ; used  for  building  and 
1 furniture. 

21.  „ - - 

- 

Brownish- 

- 

f 1 foot  in  circumference,  20  feet  long  ; 
( used  for  beams  of  houses. 

22.  Kalabagy  - 

- 

Light 

- 

- 

House  building. 

23.  Kundully  - 

- 

Yellow 

- 

- 

» J) 

24.  Marraveh  - 

Darkish  - 

0-820  . 

(A  heavy  wood;  used  for  beams  and 

t posts. 

25.  Madthy 

- 

Light  brown 

- 

( Used  for  house  and  boat- building,  and 
[ for  furniture. 

26.  „ - - 

- 

Dark 

- 

j 3 feet  in  circumference,  40  feet  long  ; 
\ used  for  beams  of  houses. 

27.  Sagwany  - 

- 

Brown 

- 

- 

Third  sort  of  teak. 

28.  „ - - 

- 

- 

- 

Finest  sort  of  teak. 

29.  Teeravah  - 

- 

Light 

- 

- 

Not  strong  ; used  for  hght  work. 

No.  16.— WOODS  OF  MALABAR  FORESTS.— (J.  E.  Chapman.) 


1.  Jamboo  ; a very  heavy  wood. 

2.  Kad  kud. 

3.  Kelaho. 

4.  Koomjjoly. 

5.  Kendel ; a heavy,  strong,  dark  wood. 

6.  Kunganee. 

7.  Kursiug. 

8.  Kumdee. 

9.  Marlee  ; a very  heavy  brown  wood. 

10.  Ombah. 


11.  Pood  goossa 

12.  Ruccuh  korurah ; a very  straight- 

gi’ained  wood. 

13.  Satannah  ; a hght,  soft,  close  wood. 

14.  Sarrah. 

15.  Seerass. 

16.  Sood  beebo. 

17.  Sawrec  ; a white,  soft  wood,  very 

hght. 

18.  Teh  puUy. 


Jamboo,  or  Jambu,  Mimosa  xylocarpa.  This  tree  grows  to  a large  size;  on 
account  of  its  strength  and  toughness,  it  is  much  valued  for  house-building. 

Mairtee,  Pentaptera  coriacea,  a very  common  tree  both  above  and  below  the 
Ghauts.  The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  is  therefore  used  in  house,  ship,  and  boat 
building. 
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These  woods  were  collected,  in  1846,  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Conservator  of  Forests  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  for  Mr.  Chapman,  in  connection  with  the  projected 
“ Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.”  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Gibson, 
the  forests  in  this  presidency,  particularly  those  south  of  Bombay  and  between  the 
western  Ghauts  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  were  almost  entirely  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  natives  in  then-  immediate  neighbourhood  ; the  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  as  the  countiy  under  British  rule  became  more  settled,  and  as  the 
population  in  those  districts  increased,  the  forests  were  gradually  destroyed,  the 
timber  being  cut  down  in  the  most  reckless  and  wasteful  manner,  and  a consider- 
able quantity  of  it  burnt,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  affording  ashes  for  manure. 
Regulations  have  now,  however,  been  adopted,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Gibson,  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  forests,  so  that,  for  the  future, 
the  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  destruction  of  them  wiU  be  prevented.  At 
present,  the  Government  and  mercantile  yards  of  Bombay  are  chiefly  supplied  with 
timber  from  the  Concan,  to  the  north  of  the  latitude  of  Bombay.  In  the  Deccan 
the  supply  of  timber  of  any  size  is  very  limited  ; it  has,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  brought  from  a distance,  and  the  expense  and  difficulties  of  transit  present 
serious  obstacles  to  its  employment  in  buildings  of  all  descriptions.  Mr.  Chapman 
states,  that  a short  time  since,  when  Viccajee  Merjee,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  Parsee 
capitalist,  built  a house  at  Hyderabad,  he  was  obliged  to  have  all  the  principal 
beams  carried  up  from  Bombay,  a distance  of  more  than  500  miles ; and  at  the 
present  tune,  most  of  the  timber  of  the  country  is  greatly  diminished  in  value, 
being  of  necessity  cut  down,  and  reduced  to  shapes  and  sizes  most  convenient  for 
land-carriage.  From  Dr.  Gibson’s  reports  it  appears  that  the  forests  of  Soonda 
and  Canara,  if  properly  managed,  will,  in  a few  years,  afford  a large  and  regular 
supply  of  first-rate  timber. 

No.  17.— WOODS  OF  ROHILKUND. 

Tliese  are  from  the  districts  of  Bareilly  and  Phillibheet  — 


1 . Acacia  Arabica. 

12.  Mulberry 

2.  „ catechu. 

13.  Melia  Azadiraclita  ; neem  or  nimb 

3.  Bassia  latifolia. 

14.  Acacia  serissa, 

4.  Bombax  heptaphyllum. 

15.  Nauclea  parvifolia. 

5.  Calyptrantbera  sp. 

16.  „ cordifolia. 

6.  Cedrela  sp. 

17.  PhyUanthus  Emblica. 

7.  Chowlace  (?) 

11.  Rohunee  (?) 

8.  Dalhergia  sissoo. 

19.  Shorea  robusta. 

9.  Goshun  (?) 

20.  Urseina  (?) 

10.  Grewia. 

21.  Wrightia  mollissima. 

11.  Khumar(?) 

The  Sissoo  wood,  Dalhergia  Sissoo,  somewhat  resembles  the  finer  sorts  of  teak, 
but  it  is  tougher,  and  more  elastic.  It  usually  grows  to  a height  of  about  30  feet, 
but  is  generally  more  or  less  crooked,  and  therefore  not  suited  for  beams,  though 
highly  valued  by  the  ship-builders  of  Bengal.  I’he  wood  is  said  to  harden  with 
age.  When  fresh,  its  specific  gravity  is  0’691,  when  seasoned  0-764  ; and  according 
to  Captain  Baker,  compared  with  teak,  its  strength  is  as  1030  to  869.  It  has  a 
light  greyish  brown  colour,  with  darker  coloured  veins,  and  when  examined  with 
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a lens,  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  found  to  be  nearly  filled  with  dry  resinous 
matter. 

Neem  wood,  Melia  Azadirachta,  a large  tree,  which  is  used  for  making  carved 
images,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  insects. 


No.  18.— WOODS  OF  ASSAM. 

These  woods,  grown  in  the  forests  of  the  province  of  Assam,  are  contributed  by 
Mr.  Martin,  Major  Hannay  and  Captain  Reid  : — 


1.  Acacia. 

2.  Agar. 

3.  Babue. 

4.  Cattul. 

5.  Cham  (Artocarpus  chama). 

6.  Dalbergia  Sissoo. 

7.  Hindoo  palm-toan  (?) 

8.  Korai  (Acacia  marginata)  (?) 

9.  Launis  Sassafras,  Goondsora. 


10.  Nadosur(?) 

11.  Nahoo  (Casuarina  equisetifolia  ?) 

12.  Oak,  hingoree. 

13.  Poma  (Cedrela  Toona). 

14.  Ratta. 

15.  Shullock. 

16.  Saul. 

17.  Terminalia  bhota  (?) 

18.  Top  sopa. 


No.  19,— WOODS  OF  TAVOY.— (Dr.  Wallich.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 


Acacia 

Anacardium 
Artocarpus  - 


Burmese. 

Popeeab 

Paingadoo. 

Thubbamboo 

Thouenben 


Bignonia  . - - 

„ (b  - - - 

CalophyUum 
Carapa  . - . 

Careya  . . - 

Castanea  martabanica  - 
Cerbera  Manghas  - 
DiUenia  . - - 

Dipterocarpus  grandi-I 
flora  / 

Euphorbiacea 

Eurya  - - - - 

Excoecaria  (?) 

Ficus  - - - - 

>5  “ “ “ “ 

Garcinia  . - - 

Grewia 


25.  Heritiera  Fomes  - 


26. 

27. 

28. 

29, 

30. 

31, 

32. 


Hibiscus  macrophyllus 

„ „ (b 

Hopea  floribunda  - 

Lagerstrcemia 

Laums  _ . - 


Pynyathe  or  tannaburg 
Thathee  - - - 

Tbuggainee 
Lainbha  - - - 

Turra-phee 

Taila-oon  - - - 

Kaga  - - - - 

Nome  or  Zitha. 
KuUooa  - - - 

Zimboon  - - - 


Ain  or  aintha 

Kunnean-phin 
Yamala 
Thaun 
Thurrotha. 
Thubboo  - 
Thuppan  - 
Pullowa 
Miaya. 

Kunnazoo  - 


- Very  large  tree,  used  for  posts  and  rollers 


A large  tree,  used  in  boat-building. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

A large  tree. 

Wood  not  used. 

A veiy  large  tree. 

A large  tree,  used  in  building. 

A middle-sized  tree. 

Used  for  masts,  &c. 

Used  in  building. 

Large  timber  tree. 


Wood  not  used. 
Used  in  building. 


- An  immense  tree. 

- Used  as  timber. 

- Used  for  frames  of  lacquered  ware. 

- Used  for  fuel  only. 

- Used  in  house-carpentry. 

- Large  tree  ; wood  not  used. 

- Large  tree,  used  for  2)osts,  &c. 


Tantheya  - - - 

Kuenmounce  or  puma. 
Kullowa  or  kurrowa. 
Panatha  - 
Maythen  - - - 


/Very  large  tree: 

I wood. 

Used  in  building. 
Ditto. 

- A very  large  tree. 
Used  in  building. 


very  hard  and  durable 


Used  in  house-carpentry. 

A large  tree,  good  useful  wood, much  used. 
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Burmese. 

33.  Laurus 

- 

- Keemna 

- Small  tree,  used  for  posts. 

34.  „ - - 

- 

- Thuggoo  - 

- Used  for  oars,  &c. 

35.  „ - 

- 

- Thitya 

- Very  large  tree,  used  in  building,  &c. 

36.  „ - - 

- 

- Kayzai 

- Used  in  bouse- carpentry. 

37.  Mimusops  - 

38.  „ Elengi 

- TLubbae  - 

- Used  in  ship-building. 

39.  Murraya 

- 

- Maikay 

( A tough  close-grained  wood,  used  for 
\ bandies. 

40.  Myristica 

- 

- Thounsanga 

- A large  tree,  used  in  boat-building. 

41. 

- 

- Koatboe  or  Kunneeu 

- A large  tree,  used  in  flooring  bouses. 

42.  Osyris  peltata 

- 

- Phaoun. 

43.  Pierardia  (?) 

- 

- Kunna  or  Kuzzo. 

44.  Pinus  Dammara 

- 

- 

A very  large  tree,  used  in  building. 

45.  Pterocarpus  (?) 

- 

- Puddow 

- A large  tree,  used  for  furniture,  &c. 

46.  Rottlera 

- 

- Mimasko. 

47.  „ 

- 

- Keoun-lae  - 

- A large  tree,  used  for  rudders,  &c. 

48.  Sandoricum  - 

- 

- Thittoo 

- Used  for  furniture. 

49.  Sapotea  (?)  - 

- 

- Palaepean  - 

- A very  large  tree,  used  in  building. 

60.  Sonueratia  (?) 

- 

- Thaumma  - 

- A small  tree. 

51.  Sterculia  (?)  - 

- 

- Kununu  - 

- An  enormous  tree. 

62. 

- 

- Thikadoo. 

53.  Symplocos  (?) 

- 

- Kain-tha-pbogee 

- Used  in  boat-building. 

64.  Syndesmis  Tavoyana 

- Ku-tha 

/ A very  large  tree,  used  for  building,  boxesj 
’\  &c. 

65. 

( Kunnun  Keunkee 
(Kunnun  Keunla 

"jUsed  for  beams,  posts,  dec. 

66  Terminalia  - 

- 

- Thuphanga. 

57  Ternstroemia 

- 

- Puzzeen  zwa 

- A large  tree,  used  in  building. 

58  Uvaria- 

- 

- Thubbor  - 

- A large  tree,  used  for  boat-building. 

69  Wrightia  antidysenterica  Lathou 

- Small  tree,  not  used. 

60  Xylocarpus  - 

- 

- Keannan  - 

- Very  durable  timber. 

61  Zizyphus 

- 

- Zeethee 

- Hard  and  durable  wood. 

62 ? - 

- 

- Abnaun 

J Strong  and  very  durable  timber,  used  in 
ship-building. 

63  ? - 

- 

- Bah-nab-thoa 

- Useful  timber. 

64 ? - 

- 

- Con-moo  - 

< Good  timber,  used  for  building  houses 
' \ and  boats. 

65  - ? - 

- 

- Kaantha 

- Small  but  valuable  wood. 

66 ? 

- 

- Kaungo-kurro  - 

j A heavy  but  durable  wood,  used  in  boat- 
\ building  : specific  gravity,  0 960. 

67  ? - 

- 

- Keahnaun  - 

- Strong  crooked  wood,  used  for  gun-stocks. 

68  ? - 

- 

- Kuddoot-alain  - 

- Large  tree,  used  in  house  and  ship-build- 

ing. 

69  ? - 

- 

- Kuddoot-nu 

- Inferior  wood,  used  in  boat-building. 

70 ? - 

- 

- Kummi. 

71  ? - 

- 

- Mainaban  - 

- Used  for  bows,  lances,  beams,  rafters,  &c. 

72  ? - 

- 

- May-klin  - 

- Used  for  rudders  and  anchors. 

73  ? - 

- 

- May-maka  - 

- Used  in  ship-building. 

74  ? - 

- 

- May-rang  - 

- Said  to  be  very  durable. 

75  ? - 

- 

- May-tobek- 

(Used  for  the  bottoms  of  ships  ; preferred 
" 1 to  teak. 

76  — ? 

- 

- Megeonge  - 

- A large  tree  used  in  building. 

77 ? - 

- 

- Peulay-peeu 

- Used  in  building. 

78 ? - 

- 

- Pienmabne 

- Yields  very  strong  knee-timber. 

79 ? - 

- 

- Pienmah-pue. 

80 ? - 

- 

- Tan  they  a. 

81 ? - 

- 

- Tauguet-nu. 

VoL.  I. 

2 P 
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Burmese. 


82 

1 . 

- Teutha. 

83 

1 . 

- Thauga-et-thittoo 

- Inferior  wood. 

84 

1 - 

- Thau-baun-po  - 

- Inferior  wood,  used  for  common  canoes. 

85 

? - 

- Thau-baun-thau-lay  - Very  flexible  wood. 

86 

% - 

- Theyah 

- Inferior  wood. 

87 

1 . 

- Thounmynga 

- Used  in  building. 

88  

‘1  - 

- Thymbro  - 

/ Good  strong  durable  wood,  used  in  boat- 
\ building. 

89 

1 - 

- Town  pine  - 

- Good  wood,  used  in  boat-building. 

No.  20.- 

-WOODS  OF  TAVOY.- 

-(Mr.  Gommissioner  Blundell.) 

1. 

Aman  - - - 

- 

_ 

_ 

2. 

Bep-than 

- 

- 

- 

3. 

Bep-won 

- 

- 

- 

4, 

Bhan-bhway  - 

- 

- 

- 

5. 

Bha-ta-ka 

- 

_ 

6. 

Dauj)-yan 

- 

- 

- 

7. 

Eng-beng 

- 

- 

- 

8. 

Kad-wot-nu  - 

Cedrela  ( 1) 

9. 

Kanna-tso 

- 

- 

- 

10. 

Ka-nyeng-kyaung-khyay 

- 

- 

11. 

12. 

Ka-nyeng-pyan 

- 

- 

13. 

Katso 

- 

- 

_ 

14. 

Kaung-thmoo-ysep-say 

- 

- 

- 

15. 

Keng  thep-guyung-ywept 

- 

- 

16. 

Kengthep-pheoot-kyay 

- 

- 

- 

17. 

Khamoung-nee 

- 

- 

- 

18. 

Khamoung-pyion  - 

- 

- 

- 

19. 

Kharaway-nu 

- 

- 

- 

20. 

Kouk-ko 

- 

- 

- 

21. 

Kyay-tsay-gyu-khyay 

- 

- 

- 

22. 

Kyay-tsay-bayoun  - 

- 

- 

- 

23. 

Kyep-yo 

- 

- 

- 

24. 

Kywon-bo 

- 

- 

. 

25. 

Kywon-ma  . - 

- 

- 

- 

26. 

Lienmau 

- 

- 

- 

27. 

Mala-ka 

_ 

_ 

. 

28. 

Ma-yam 

- 

- 

- 

29. 

Mee-kyaung-kyay  - 

- 

- 

- 

30. 

Meep-thua-ban 

- 

- 

- 

31. 

Miaup-bout  - 

- 

- 

- 

32. 

Mya-karnaun  - 

- 

- 

- 

33. 

Myeng-ta-bejj 

- 

- 

_ 

34. 

Ngoo-beng 

- 

- 

- 

35. 

Noalee-lyeng 

- 

- 

- 

36. 

Pan-loun 

- 

- 

- 

37. 

Pantheet-\a  - 

. 

A smaU  tree  ; used  for  building. 

Used  for  building. 

Ditto. 

Used  for  house-posts  ; like  sisso. 

Used  for  common  carjjentry. 

Used  for  building. 

Strong  wood  ; used  for  common  carpentry, 
j Used  for  house  and  ship-building;  large  lumber? 
( 40  to  70  feet ; sj)ecific  gravity  1'060. 

A very  tough  close-grained  wood. 

I Used  for  boat,  ship,  and  house  building ; yields  an 
1 oil ; not  attacked  by  insects. 

Ditto,  ditto,  rather  shaky. 

A heavy  grey  wood  ; used  for  hand-pikes. 

Like  Toon  ; used  in  building,  &c. 

A rough,  strong  wood  ; used  for  posts,  &c. 

A hght,  inferior  wood ; used  in  building. 

A sound  small  wood  ; used  in  buildinar. 

Heavy  wood,  not  attacked  by  insects. 

Small-sized,  compact,  yeUowish-grey  wood. 

( Porous,  heavy,  strong  wood,  not  attacked  by  in- 
\ sects. 

Employed  for  bottoms  of  boats. 

( A heavy,  compact,  dark  wood ; suitable  for  gun- 
\ stocks. 

Ditto,  ditto  ; useful  for  common  carpentry. 

A kind  of  teak. 

A soft  wood  hke  the  nauclea. 

Ditto,  ditto,  a variety. 

( A small  tree  ; heavy,  close-grained,  light-coloured 
t wood,  like  terminalia. 

SmaU-sized,  strong  wood  ; useful  for  handles. 

An  indestructible,  strong,  heavy,  dark  red  wood. 

A heavy  wood,  not  attacked  by  insects. 

/ A sm  all-sized,  compact,  grey  wood  ; used  for  han- 
\ dles,&c. 

Used  for  furniture,  &c. 

( A valuable  strong  black  wood  ; used  for  kuife- 
1 handles. 

A strong,  blueish-grey  wood ; adapted  for  handles. 
A strong  wood  ; used  for  posts  and  planking. 

f A close-grained,  strong,  heavy  wood ; useful  for 
\ handles. 

A close-grained  red  wood  ; used  for  building. 

( A good  white,  rough  wood  ; useful  for  boat- 
\ building. 
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38.  Patseng-tsway 

39.  Patseng-ngo 

40.  Peng-lay-byun 

41.  Peug-lay-ouu  - 

42.  Peng-lay-kaboay 

43.  Pee-daup 

44.  Pinnay  - - - 

45.  Pyaung-pyion 

46.  Pyeng-khado  - 

47.  Tag-nyeng 

48.  Takeep-nee  - 

49.  Tha-bhan 

50.  Thabyay-nee  - 

51.  Tha-byoo 

52.  Theet-ta-gyee 

53.  Theet-ya-han  - 

54.  Theet-ya-nee  - 

55.  Theet-ya-pyiou 

56.  Thiem  - 

57.  Thingan-kyaup 

58.  Thmeng-ba  - 

59.  Thmeng-tshout 

60.  Toung-bhaut  - 

61.  Toung-bhien  - 

62.  Toung-byeng  - 

63.  Toung-byion  - 

64.  Toung-kha-ray 

65.  Tseng  byioun 

66.  Tsoay-dan 

67.  Wonthay-khyay 

68.  Yau-ma-lay  - 

69.  Zoo-lat  - - - 


SmaU-sized,  strong  wood. 

I A superior  high-coloured,  aromatic  wood,  like 
I mahogany. 

SmaU-sized  tough  wood. 

Strong,  rough,  red  wood,  like  Mimosa  seripa. 

(A  heavy  smaU-sized  wood,  suitable  for  hand- 
\ inkes,  handles,  &c. 

Mimosa.  ' 

Artocarpus  - Strong,  close-grained,  yeUow  wood. 

A compact,  heavy,  yeUow  wood. 

Small-sized,  heavy,  close-grained,  red  wood. 

A useful  furniture  wood. 

) A very  strong,  close-grained,  heavy,  hght-coloured 
( wood. 

Used  for  canoes. 

( A strong,  close-grained,  brownish-grey  wood  ; used 
I for  house-posts. 

A heavy,  close-grained  wood. 

Suitable  for  common  carpentiy. 

A close-grained  teak  ; used  for  posts. 

A close-grained,  brown  wood,  rather  shaky. 

A heavy,  strong  wood. 

A serviceable  timber. 

( A close-grained,  heavy,  strong  wood  ; used  in  ship 
\ and  house  building,  for  carts,  &c. 

Like  red  jarrool,  used  for  posts  and  cotton-roUers. 

I A smaU,  heavy,  coarse,  brown  wood  ; used  for 
1 door-frames  and  boat-beams. 

( Rough,  knotty  wood  ; used  for  knife  and  spear 
\ handles. 

( A Ught,  porous  wood  ; used  for  common  car- 
l pentry. 

A kind  of  red  Saul. 

- - A close-grained,  brown,  shaky  wood. 

Eed  Jarrool ; used  in  boat-building. 

I A compact,  greyish-brown  wood,  suitable  for 
( common  carpentry. 

Used  for  gun-stocks. 

A small,  strong,  compact,  yeUowish-white  wood. 

. . /A  strong,  heavy,  rough,  white  wood,  used  for 

X house-posts. 

A small,  heavy,  compact,  yeUowish-white  wood. 


No.  21. — WOODS  OF  AMHERST. — (Mr.  Commissioner  Blundell. ) 


1.  Anan  - 

2.  Ban-boay 

3.  Ban-kha 

4.  Bahai-bya 

5.  Bep-than 

6.  Bhyeng-tseng 

7.  Bijion  - 

8.  Daup-yat 


/ yeUowish-white,  heavy,  durable  wood ; used  in 
X constructing  temples ; specific  gravity  1-312. 

Mimosa  - - strong  and  useful  wood ; used  for  posts  in 

X building  houses. 

( A ^ey-coloured  wood ; used  for  posts  in  build- 
X ing  houses. 

Lagerstroemia  - Used  for  house  posts. 

f A good  wood ; used  for  making  handles  to  spears 
X and  swords. 

/ A close-grained,  compact,  grey  wood,  seems  not 
X to  be  attacked  by  insects. 

I A heavy,  close-grained,  compact,  grey  wood; 
X used  for  house  posts,  rafters,  &c. 
r A beautiful  yeUowish-white,  compact  wood,  but 
\ shaky ; used  for  rafters. 
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10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

£2, 

23. 

24. 


Dien-neeang  - 
Eng 

Eng-gyeng  - 
Gan-gan 

Gyo 

Ka-thut-nee  - 

Kha-boung 

Kiep-dep 

Kiep-maup 

Kiep-yo  - 
Koup-ba 
Kya-nan 

Kya-zoo  - 
Kyway-thoay  - 
Kywon  - 


Shorea  (?) 


- Nauclea  (?) 


Acacia  (?) 


25.  Kywon-gaung-noay 


26. 

27. 


Lammay 

Laphyan 


28.  Lien 

29.  Liep-yo  - 

30.  Lip-dwat 

31.  Maga-neng 

32.  Mala-ka  - 

33.  Ma-thloa 

34.  Ming-ba. 

35.  Morna-kha 

36.  Moutba-ma  - 

37.  Myaun-ngo 
£8.  Myaup-loaiit  - 

39.  Mya-ya  - 

40.  Myeng-kba 

41.  Na-kyeen 

42.  Naoo 

43.  Neet-gnyoo  - 

44.  Nga-soay 

45.  Nyaung-lan  - 

46.  Oun-tbuay 

47.  Pad-dan - 

48.  Pa-ngan  - 


- Nauclea  (?)  - - | 

■ - ■ { 


Artocarpus  (?) 
Sborea  (?)  - 


- Cedrela 

- Acacia 

- Heriteria 

- Mimosa  (?) 

- Sborea 

- Gmelina 


(A  strong,  bard,  close-grained,  brown  wood; 
( used  for  rice  mortars. 

A strongjbeavy,  grey  wood;  used  in  boat-build- 
, ing,  for  piles,  beams,  &c. 

A useful  wood,  but  sbaky ; used  for  posts, 
f A very  tougb,  strong,  bard,  red  wood ; suitable 
I for  machinery. 

fA  close-grained,  compact  wood;  used  for 
L ploughs,  handspikes,  posts,  &c. 

'A  heavy,  hard,  grey  wood ; used  for  boats,  posts, 
^ and  carts ; liable  to  attacks  of  insects. 

A small  tree,  but  the  wood  is  very  strong. 

Used  for  posts,  &c. 

Superior  wood;  used  for. wheel  spokes. 

'A  small  tree;  heavy,  good  wood;  used  for 
. rafters,  posts,  &c. 

A hght,  soft  wood ; used  for  carving  images,  &c. 
A very  hard,  close-grained,  dark  red  wood ; used 
, for  musket  stocks,  spear  handles,  &c. 

A very  heavy  wood. 

A strong,  solid  wood ; used  for  posts  and  rafters. 
A kind  of  teak. 

A kind  of  teak ; used  for  posts,  rafters,  oars,  &c. 
A compact,  heavy,  tough,  yellowish-white  wood ; 

used  for  posts  and  rafters. 

A hght,  red  wood ; not  attacked  by  insects. 

A heavy,  solid  wood ; soon  destroyed  by  insects. 
A valuable,  compact,  heavy,  homogeneous,  deep 
brown  wood ; not  attacked  by  insects ; used 
for  house  posts  and  i-afters. 

(Small,  but  compact  and  heavy;  used  for  car- 
\ penters’  tools. 

A fine-grained  white  wood,  turns  weU ; used  for 
spear  and  sword  handles. 

A close-grained  wood;  used  for  boats,  carts, 
paddles,  oars,  posts,  &c. 

(■  Small,  but  compact  and  heavy;  used  for  car- 
\ penters’  tools. 

Used  for  house  posts. 

Used  for  house  posts,  rafters,  &c. 

( A close  and  compact,  but  softish,  red  wood ; 
\ used  for  turning. 

A fine-grained,  compact,  red  wood,  but  shaky. 
Used  for  rafters. 

A kind  of  toon. 

I A hard,  close-grained,  durable  wood;  not 
\ attacked  by  insects. 

I Very  strong  and  tough;  used  in  making  carts, 
\ carriages,  &c.,  and  for  fuel. 

I A brown,  solid  wood,  not  attacked  by  insects ; 
\ used  in  building  houses, 

A useful,  strong,  heavy,  red  wood. 

( A very  heavy,  solid,  red  wood ; used  for  posts 
\ and  rafters. 

Used  in  boat  building,  and  for  posts  and  rafters. 
A white,  soft  wood,  of  little  value. 

Used  for  musical  instruments. 

(Compact,  white  wood;  used  for  boats  and 
\ musical  instruments. 
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49.  Pa-ra-wa 

- 

- 

50.  Peng-lay-oun - 

- 

- 

51.  Pinnai  - 

- 

Artocarpus  (1) 

52.  Povin-guyet  - 

- 

Lagerstrccmia 

53.  Pyeen-ma 

- 

Shorea  (?)  - 

54.  Raung-thmoo 

- 

- 

55.  San-labet 

- 

- 

56.  Seet-seen 

- 

- 

57.  Taup-sha 

- 

- 

58.  Teng-khat 

- 

- 

59.  Thab-ban 

- 

- 

60.  Tha-bwot-gyee 

- 

- 

61.  Tha-byion 

- 

Eugenia  (?)  - 

62.  Tha-khwot  - 

- 

- 

63.  Thammai 

- 

- 

64.  Than-kya 

- 

- 

65.  Tha-nat 

- 

- 

66.  Than-kya 

- 

- 

67.  Than-that 

- 

- 

68.  Thanna-dan  - 

- 

- 

69.  Theng-gan 

- 

- 

70.  Thep-yeng  - 

- 

- 

71.  Theet-phyion 

- 

Mimosa  (?)  - 

72.  Theet-to 

- 

73.  Theet-ya 

- 

- 

74.  Thiem  - 

- 

- 

75.  Toung-bien  - 

- 

- 

76.  Toung-thau-gyee 

- 

- 

77.  Toung-tha-byion 

- 

Mimosa 

78.  Tseet  - 

- 

- 

79.  Tsekka-doun  - 

- 

- 

81.  Tshan-tshay  - 

- 

- 

80.  Tshaup-yo  - 

- 

- 

82.  Tshwai-lwai  - 

- 

- 

83.  Tshiet-khyeen 

- 

- 

84.  Tsoay-dan 

- 

- 

85.  Tswot-ba-lwot 

- 

- 

86.  Yammandy  - 

- 

- 

87.  Yeng-taip 

- 

- 

( A hard,  red  wood ; not  attacked  by  insects  ; 

\ used  for  spears  and  arrows. 

( A very  valuable,  close,  heavy,  red  wood ; used 
\ for  spear  handles. 

A close,  handsome,  yellow  wood. 

A good  useful  wood ; used  for  posts  and  rafters. 

( A capital  wood ; used  for  carts,  boats,  oars, 
\ posts,  rafters,  &c. ; specific  gravity  0'920. 
Used  for  house  posts. 

/ A good,  heavy,  white  wood ; not  attacked  by 
I insects ; used  in  building. 
fA  valuable,  heavy,  compact,  red  wood;  used  in 
\ building  temples. 

Shaky  wood ; used  in  carpentry, 
f A heavy,  white,  compact  wood,  turns  well ; used 
\ for  rice  mortars. 

( A heavy  wood ; used  in  boat  building ; timber 
\ sometimes  70  feet  long ; specific  gravityO  814. 
A good,  heavy,  useful  wood. 

- A useful  timber  tree. 

Used  for  sandals. 

A strong,  handsome  wood,  hke  box. 

Wood  hke  saul-wood. 

A kind  of  grey  teak. 

Resembles  saul. 

Resembles  saul,  a capital  wood, 
f A reddish-brown,  heavy,  strong  wood,  but  some- 
\ what  shaky. 

(An  excellent  compact  wood;  used  for  carts? 
boats,  house  building,  &c. ; and  considered 
superior  to  teak  ; specific  gravity  0'911. 

A fine-grained  wood. 

- A fine,  white  wood ; used  for  fan  handles. 

(A  dark-coloured,  hard,  heavy  wood ; used  in 
\ making  carts,  boat  building,  &c. 

( A fine  strong,  tough,  brown  wood ; used  for  rice- 
\ mortars,  or  pounders. 

Used  in  house  building  and  carpentry. 

(A  strong,  heavy  wood;  used  for  carts  and  boat 
\ building. 

A hard,  compact,  dark-brown  wood. 

A strong,  red,  heavy  wood ; used  in  building. 
Used  for  house  posts,  and  in  boat  building, 
f Used  for  house  posts,  and  in  boat  budding ; but 
\ very  shaky. 

/ A useful  wood ; but  shaky,  and  hable  to  attacks 
\ of  insects. 

( A heavy,  very  strong,  white  wood ; but  hable 
\ to  attacks  of  insects. 

< A hard,  red  wood,  suitable  for  cabinet  work ; 
\ used  for  musket  stocks. 

Used  for  house  posts. 

(Hard,  heavy,  tough  wood;  used  for  wheels, 
\ musket  stocks,  &c. 

Like  the  wood  of  Lagerstrmmia. 

(A  good  and  valuable  wood;  used  for  carving 
\ images. 

f A strong  useful  wood;  used  for  common  car- 
\ pentry. 
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88.  Yetha-byay 

89.  Yoga-theet 

90.  Zee-byion 

91.  Zeng-bywom  - 


(•  A strong,  useful  wood;  used  for  common  car- 
\ pentry. 

Used  for  carved  images ; the  bark  used  as  soap. 
/ A close,  compact  wood,  but  rather  shaky ; not 
1 attacked  by  insects. 

A useful  wood,  employed  in  building. 


No.  22.— WOODS  OF  TENASSEEIM. 


1.  Bauhinia,  or  mountain  ebony. 

2.  CalophyUum  sp. 

3.  Careya  arborea,  C.  sphserica,  bambooce. 

4.  CyrtophyUum  fragrans.  Anan. 

5.  Dalbergia  latifolia,  or  lana  wood. 

6.  Diospyros,  sp. 

7.  Erythrina. 

8.  Fagrsea  fragrans. 

9.  Grewia,  sp. 

10.  Hopea  odorata,  or  thengan. 

11.  Heretiera  minor,  or  soondra. 

12.  Inditte,  or  ebony. 

13.  Inga  xylocarpa,  pyangadian. 

14.  Kazaret. 


16.  Laurus,  sp.,  sassafras  wood. 

1 6 . Lagerstroemia  Eeginee ; j arrool,  or j amoung. 

17.  Lagerstroemia  macrocarpa;  pyen  ma,  or 

jarrool. 

18.  Mergui,  red  wood. 

19.  Pinus  Latteri. 

20.  Pterocarpus  W aUichii,  Pterocarpus  Indica, 

podauck. 

21.  Eose-wood. 

22.  Stercuha  foetida. 

23.  San  dal- wood  (wild). 

24.  Thanaka. 

25.  Tectona  grandis. 

26.  Vitex  arborea. 


The  Soondra  is  a very  tough  and  elastic  wood,  commonly  used  for  boat-building, 
&c. ; it  is,  however,  a very  perishable  wood,  and  shrinks  a good  deal  in  seasoning  ; 
specific  gravity  1‘002  to  1‘086.  From  Major  H.  Campbell’s  valuable  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  Indian  timber,  this  is  evidently  a very  strong  wood ; out  of 
27  woods  which  he  examined,  he  found  the  Soondra  to  be  the  strongest. 

Anan,  a tree  belonging  to  the  nux-vomica  tribe,  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
compact  woods  known. 

Podauck,  a leguminous  tree,  commonly  called  rose-wood,  a very  beautiful,  compact, 
and  hard  timber,  resembles  the  Andaman  wood. 

Thengan,  Hopea  odorata,  an  enormous  tree  of  the  Dipterocarpece,  or  Saul  tribe ; 
a very  strong  but  coarse-grained  wood,  used  for  making  canoes;  immense  quan- 
tities of  good  dammer,  or  resin,  are  obtained  from  this  tree. 

Pyangadean,  a tree  belonging  to  the  Acacia  tribe,  commonly  called  iron  wood  in 
the  Arracan  provinces ; a very  hard,  dense,  and  durable  wood. 


No.  23.— WOODS  OF  MAETABAN.— (Dr.  Wallich.) 


1.  CalophyEum 

Thurappe- 

- A large  tree ; used  for  masts  and  spars. 

2.  Careya  - - - 

Kaza 

- A large  tree  ; used  for  posts,  &c. 

3.  Cynometra 

Maingga  - 

- A small  tree. 

4.  Diospyros  (1)  - 

Eyamucha 

- Used  in  house-building. 

5.  Elseocarpus 

- 

1 Very  large  timber;  used  for  masts  and  house 
\ posts. 

6.  Fagroea  fragrans 

Annah-beng  - 

f Compact,  hard,  yellow,  and  very  beautiful  wood ; 
\ little  used. 

7.  Gordonia  (?) 

Kaza 

- Large  common  timber. 

8.  Hopea  odorata  - 

Tengaun  - 

- An  immense  tree. 

9.  Meenaban 

- 

A durable  pliant  wood. 

10.  Pongamia  atropurpurea 

Lagun 

- A noble  tree ; used  in  boat  and  house  building. 

Class  IV.]  WOODS  OF  AKEAKAN,  CHITTAGONG,  AND  MIEZAPOKE. 
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11.  Quercus  Amherstiana  Tirbbac  - 

1 2.  Tectona  grandis  - - - 

13.  Terminalia  bialata. 

14.  XantbophyUuni  - - Saphew  - 


A large  tree ; used  in  boat-building. 

Teak  wood. 

A very  large  tree ; used  for  posts  and  rafters. 


No.  24.— WOODS  OF  AEEAKAN. 


1.  Bbaman. 

2.  Kyandevel  teing. 

3.  Moo-tso-ma. 

4.  Parawa. 

5.  Pyawa  tulli. 

6.  Pyanany. 

7.  Pyaing. 


8.  Therock. 

9.  Thekuddo. 

10.  Thorat-soing. 

11.  Thenganet. 

12.  Lswanhyee. 

13.  Inwroot. 


No.  25.— WOODS  OF  CHITTAGONG.— (Capt.  Marquart.) 

1.  Conocarpus — Buthna. 

2.  Diospyros  melanoxylon. 

3.  Dypterocarpus — sargetiah. 

4.  Acacia,  sp. — koom  koyre. 

5.  Swietenia  chickrassia. — Chuckrassee. 

No.  26.— WOODS  OF  MIEZAPOEE.— (Benares.) 

1.  Dipterocarpus — Bigeedar. 

2.  Diospyros — Abnoos. 

3.  Conocarpus — Sickroa. 

4.  Pentaptera  glabra — Asan. 

5.  PhyUanthus  emblica— Amorah. 

6.  Terminalia  Bellerica — Euheera. 

7.  , , , , safed  mooslee. 

9.  ,,  ,,  hurrah. 

Some  fine  planks  of  teak,  from  Eangoon,  nearly  Si  feet  wide,  are  exhibited  by 
Mr.  McDowell  ; these  were  deemed  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention.  Teak  is  a 
light-brown,  porous,  and  quick -growing  wood  ; it  derives  much  of  its  value  from  the 
aromatic,  oily  substance  with  which  it  is  more  or  less  saturated  in  the  fresh  state. 
A very  interesting  series  of  examples  of  teak  wood,  formed  by  Mr.  Sepplngs,  of 
Calcutta,  are  contributed  from  the  Naval  Department  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company : it  consists  of  72  specimens  from  various  localities,  and  the  weight  of 
each  per  cubic  foot  has  been  carefully  ascertained.  From  the  experiments  of  Major 
H.  Campbell,  it  appears  that  the  density  of  teak  wood  varies  from  O'oOI  to  0‘876, 
according  to  its  quality  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  seasoned  ; whilst  Captain  Baker 
found  it  to  vary  from  0'631  to  0’792.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  following- 
table,  which  shows  the  results  of  Mr.  Sepping’s  experiments,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  teak  varies  considerably  more,  not  only  between  the  wood  of  different 
forests,  but  even  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  same  beam. 
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TEAK  SPECIMENS  FROM  MOULMEIN— WOODS  OF  MALAY.  [Class  IV. 
No.  27. — SPECBIENS  OF  TEAK. — From  the  Woods  of  Moulmein. 


No. 

Place  in  which  the  Tree  was  Cut, 

Number 

of 

Years 

Cut. 

Girth  of 
the  Tree 
when 
roughly 
Trimmed. 

Specific  Gravity 
of  two 
Samples. 

Ft. 

in. 

1 

Kyoon  Gyoung  - 

- 

- 

3 

9 

0 

0*708 

0-731 

2 

Kyat  Gyoung 

- 

- 

3 

8 

0 

0-650 

0-758 

3 

Maioa  Gyong 

- 

- 

4 

8 

0 

0-678 

0-750 

4 

Mote  Somahmen 

- 

- 

2 

9 

0 

0-785 

0*777 

5 

Gwen  Gyee 

- 

- 

6 

8 

0 

0-690 

0*630 

6 

Shwaibo  Hat 

- 

- 

4 

7 

6 

0-651 

0*769 

7 

Kid  Yai  Tsuk  - 

- 

- 

4 

6 

6 

0-772 

0*819 

8 

Mayan  ben  Tsuk 

- 

- 

5 

7 

6 

0-742 

0-743 

9 

Sakat  Kyoung  - 

- 

- 

5 

8 

0 

0-732 

0-649 

10 

Bailee  Kyoung  Eastside 

- 

- 

5 

9 

0 

0-757 

0 822 

11 

Makarau  Kyoung 

- 

- 

6 

7 

0 

0-787 

0-796 

12 

Ab,  Tak  Kia  Yeen 

- 

- 

7 

9 

0 

0-767 

0-704 

13 

Nat  Kyoung 

- 

- 

4 

7 

0 

0-800 

0*686 

14 

Paidaree  Kyoung 

- 

- 

3 

6 

0 

0*649 

0-739 

15 

Gwen  Galai 

- 

- 

3 

6 

6 

0-742 

0*706 

IG 

Gwen  Gyee  Kya  Yar  Tsuk 

- 

3 

8 

6 

0*733 

0-748 

17 

Mala  Kyoung 

- 

- 

4 

8 

0 

0-594 

0-595 

18 

Pra  Gyee  - - - 

- 

- 

5 

7 

5 

0-687 

0*603 

19 

Kyoung  Galai 

- 

- 

b 

7 

6 

0*602 

0*765 

20 

Meetakeel 

- 

- 

4 

8 

6 

0*608 

0-707 

21 

Paulow  Kyoung 

- 

- 

3 

6 

0 

0-600 

0-827 

22 

Meeboring  Kyoung  - 

- 

- 

3 

5 

6 

0-745 

0-686 

23 

Mapa  Kyoung 

- 

- 

3 

6 

6 

0*625 

0-775 

24 

Deedo  Kyoung  - 

- 

- 

4 

7 

0 

0-654 

0-663 

25 

Pakan  Kyoung  - 

- 

- 

4 

6 

0 

0-756 

0*745 

26 

Ouck  Boweng 

- 

- 

5 

5 

6 

0-658 

0-692 

27 

Tbengyan  Nee  Kyoung 

- 

- 

4 

7 

0 

0-766 

0-583 

28 

Mee  Byan  Kyoimg 

- 

- 

5 

8 

0 

0-690 

0 739 

29 

Pab  Biei  - - - 

- 

- 

4 

7 

6 

0-748 

0-597 

30 

Akau  Onweng  Toung 

- 

- 

4 

6 

6 

0-599 

0-681 

31 

Meezoum  Kyoung 

- 

- 

4 

6 

0 

0.680 

0-721 

32 

Swaiboung  Kyoung  - 

- 

- 

3 

5 

6 

0-772 

0-812 

33 

Pan  Daw  - - - 

- 

- 

3 

7 

6 

0-737 

0-610 

34 

Karen  Kyoung  - 

- 

- 

3 

8 

0 

0-736 

0-768 

35 

Tboung  Keen  Dauguent  Seek 

4 

6 

6 

0*708 

1-056 

36 

Kaulow  - - - 

- 

- 

- 

7 

0 

0-761 

0-652 

Maximum 

_ 

1 

056 

Average  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

711 

Minimum 

“ 

“ 

“ 

0 

583 

No.  28. — WOODS  OF  MALAY. — From  Singapore. 

This  collection  consists  of  about  one  hundred  specimens,  many  having  no 
labels  ; those  marked  are  as  follows  : — 


1.  Angsanah. 

12.  Aranji. 

23.  Medansi  Konit. 

2.  Biliong. 

13.  „ Klat. 

24.  Polai  wood. 

3.  „ Wangi. 

14.  Kayu  Brombong. 

25.  Peragah. 

4.  Bras  Bras. 

15.  lOedaug. 

26.  Ranggas. 

6.  Bitangor  wood. 

16.  Lakah  wood. 

27.  Simpoh  Ryah. 

6.  Changis. 

17.  Leban. 

28.  „ brekit. 

7.  Glam. 

18.  Meosbon. 

29.  Slumar. 

8.  Jambu-ayer-utan. 

19.  Medausi  Miniak. 

30.  Tanpang. 

9.  Kayau  Arang. 

20.  „ Buah  Yeah. 

31.  Tampinis. 

10.  Kamuning. 

21.  „ Tandoh. 

32.  Timbusu. 

11.  Krautai. 

22.  „ Kitanahan. 

Of  these  the  Bintangor  wood  is  the  most  used,  especially  in  ship-building, 
serving  for  planks,  masts,  spars,  &c. ; it  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  round 
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Singapore,  and  is  largely  exported  to  the  Mauritius,  California,  &c.  The 
Glam  tree  furnishes  a paper-like  bark,  used  in  caulking  the  seams  of  vessels. 
The  wood  of  the  Polai  tree,  which  is  used  to  make  floats  for  fishing-nets,  is  a very 
remarkable  light  white  wood,  and  might  probably  be  imported,  and  used  with 
advantage  as  a substitute  for  cork,  and  some  similar  substances. 


No.  29.— WOODS  OF  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND. 
These  are  all  stated  to  be  furniture  woods. 


1.  Angsena,  or  Senna  Bay- 


mail. 

8. 

2.  Balah  Bungah. 

9. 

3.  Balach. 

10. 

4.  Baloh. 

11. 

5.  Baloh  Bungah. 

12. 

6.  Betel-nut  tree  root. 

13. 

No.  30.- 

-WO 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 . Brantey 

- Light  brown 

2.  Bunho 

19 

3.  Bintagon  - 

11 

4.  Curupas 

- Dark  red 

o.  Cooran 

- Light  brown 

6.  Chiujeritt  - 

- Brown 

- 

7.  Cumpas 

- Light  brown 

8.  Cawa-Arang 

- Pale  brown  - 

9.  Canis  - 

11 

- 

10.  Chiuracy  - 

- Brown 

- 

11.  Cawa-Arang 

- Light  brown 

12.  Cocoa-nut  - 

- Brown 

- 

13.  China  red  wood 

- Red  - 

- 

14.  Ceylon  ebony 

- Black  - 

- 

15.  Damarlout  - 

- Brown 

- 

16.  Dunorhung- 

11  ^ 

- 

17.  Drum 

- Light  brown 

18.  Hama  Raja- 

11 

- 

19.  Maddang  Kamenhir 

- 

20.  Miraban 

- Light  red  - 

21.  Maddang  Tandack  Dark  brown 

22.  Maskaw 

- Light  brown 

23.  Mankudu  - 

- Brown 

- 

24.  Mahler 

- White 

- 

25.  Maribot 

- Purple 

- 

26.  Mandara 

- Pale  red 

27.  Nebong 

- Dark  - 

- 

28.  Papisrang  - 

- Pale  brown  - 

29.  Pasa  Linja  - 

- Light  brown 

30.  Pala  - 

11 

- 

31.  Pinang  Back 

- Brown 

- 

32.  Pala  Utan  - 
VOL.  I. 

- Light  brown 

7.  Clove  tree. 

Cocoa-nut  tree  root. 
Duriam  (wild). 


Specific 

Gravity. 


1165 


1-081 


1-235 


1-016 

- ■ { 

0-939 

0-939 

■ - I 


14.  Kainuning. 

15.  Mirlimoh. 

16.  Pinang  wood. 

17.  Ranggas. 

18.  Siam  wood. 

19.  Timbuf^i. 


Remarks. 

An  inferior  weak  wood  ; used  for  building. 

A large  tree  ; occasionally  used  for  building. 

A large  tree  ; used  for  masts. 

Used  for  beams  of  houses. 

Used  for  planks  for  building. 

A small  tree  ; used  for  furniture. 

A large  tree  ; used  only  for  planks. 

A very  large  tree  ; used  for  furniture  and  orna- 
mental work. 

„ „ used  for  door-frames. 

Used  for  beams  ; does  not  work  kindly. 

Only  used  for  furniture. 

Cut  perpendicularly. 

Only  used  for  furniture. 

Used  for  inlaying,  and  ornamental  furniture. 
Used  for  building,  and  general  purposes. 

Used  by  the  Chinese,  for  carved  images. 

A very  small  tree  ; used  for  ornamental  furniture. 

„ „ little  used. 

Used  by  the  Chinese  for  making  boxes. 

Much  used  for  ship-building,  furniture,  &c. 

Not  used  at  all. 

Used  for  palankeens,  carriages,  furniture,  &c. 

A specie  of  Damaslout ; much  used  for  beams. 
A small  tree ; used  for  work-boxes,  and  orna- 
mental work. 

(■  A very  large  tree,  difficult  to  work  ; used  for 
( furniture. 

A small  tree  ; used  for  ornamental  furniture. 

A tall  and  thin, butstraight  tree ; used  for  railings. 
6 to  9 feet  in  circumference,  40  feet  long  ; not 
good  for  beams  ; chiefly  used  for  furniture. 

A large  tree  ; used  only  for  planks  ; soon  decays. 
A tall  thin  tree  ; used  for  planks. 

A large  tree  ; used  for  beams. 

A large  tree  ; only  used  for  planks. 
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Name. 

Colour. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

33.  Papisrang  - 

- Purj^le 

- - 

34.  Penang  teak 

- Brown 

- - 

35.  „ Jack 

- Yellow 

- - 

36.  Eangha-as  - 

- Light  brown 

- - 

37.  Rokam 

- Light  red  - 

- - 

38.  Red  wood  - 

- Red  - 

1-000 

39.  Sankuang  - 

- Pale  brown  - 

- - 

40.  Satin  wood- 

- Straw  - 

- - 

41.  Siam  ebony 

- Black  - 

- - 

42.  Teak  - 

- Brown 

- - 

43.  Tampinnis  - 

- Light  red  - 

- - 

44.  Tija  - 

- Light  brown 

- - 

45.  (No  name.)- 

- Purple 

- - 

Remarks. 

A strong  wood  ; used  for  beams. 

A scarce  tree,  now. 

Used  only  for  ornamental  furniture. 

Used  for  furniture. 

Used  for  boxes  and  furniture. 

In  general  use  for  furniture. 

Used  only  for  ornamental  work. 

A beautiful  wood  for  ornamental  furniture,  &c. 
Used  only  for  ornamental  furniture,  inlaying,  &c. 
In  general  use. 

I A fruit  tree ; used  for  ornamental  furniture, 
\ billiard  cues,  &c. 

Used  for  furniture,  boxes,  &c. 

Not  durable : used  for  all  sorts  of  rough  work. 


No.  31. — Woods  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Extensive  collections  of  woods  from  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  several  other  of 
the  Archipelago  islands,  are  contributed  ; including  sandal-wood  from  Timor,  and 
Lingoa,  or  Amboyna  wood,  from  Ceram,  in  the  Moluccas.  This  wood,  which  is 
very  durable,  and  takes  a high  polish,  was  imported  from  the  Moluccas  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  the  time  when  the  latter  were  British  possessions  ; it  is  very 
abundant,  and  may  be  had  in  any  quantity.  Very  large  circular  slabs  are 
obtained  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  by  taking  advantage  of  the  spurs,  or 
lateral  growths  ; they  are  sometimes  as  large  as  nine  feet  in  diameter.  A circular 
disk  of  wood  thus  obtained,  nearly  seven  feet  in  diameter,  as  well  as  some  other 
specimens,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Almeida,  of  Singapore,  and  were  deemed 
deserving  of  a Prize  Medal  by  the  Jury.  Specimens  are  also  shown  of  the  Kayu- 
Buka,  which  is  brought  from  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  Arru,  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  Moluccas,  to  Singapore ; it  is  a knotty  excrescence  which  forms  on  the  stems 
of  the  Lingoa  tree,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  a fancy  wood  for  cabinet-work ; of 
late  years  its  estimation  seems  to  have  decreased  in  Europe,  but  it  is  still  much 
valued  by  the  Chinese.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  woods  from  Labuan  : — 


Height. 

Diameter. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Feet, 

1. 

Dadarru  - - - 

- 

- 

30 

2 

2. 

Gabar  Buto 

- 

- 

about  60 

3 

3. 

Jati  china 

- 

- 

60 

14 

4. 

Kalim  pupa  tandok- 

- 

- 

12  to  15 

14 

5. 

Kayu  Aru 

- 

- 

about  60 

3 

6. 

Arang  - 

Grows  to  a large  size  in  Borneo. 

7. 

Arru 

- 

- 

30 

2 

8. 

Benatore  bukit 

- 

- 

70 

3 

9. 

Bencoola 

- 

- 

about  60 

3 

10. 

Badak  utan  - 

- 

- 

- - 

- - 

A fruit  tree. 

11. 

Bidarru  - 

- 

- 

30 

H 

A scented  tree. 

12. 

Impas  - 

- 

- 

40 

13. 

Gading  - 

- 

- 

25  to  30 

1 

14. 

Jamber  - 

- 

- 

30 

2 

15. 

Kaudis  Dahan 

- 

- 

30 

2 

A fruit  tree. 

16. 

Kalani  Pappa- 

- 

- 

30 

2 

17. 

Karye  - 

- 

- 

20 

U 

18. 

Kapur  Rangin 

- 

- 

90  to  100 

4 to  5 

19. 

Kuing  - 

- 

- 

70 

3 

20. 

Kapur  - 

- 

- 

90  to  120 

5 

Class  IV.] 
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Height. 

Diameter. 

Feet. 

Feet.  Remarks. 

21.  Kayu  Koningutan  - 

- 

40 

22. 

Kamuning 

- 

- - 

Oi 

23. 

JJ 

Limau  - - - 

- 

- - 

Oi 

24. 

)j 

Laoh  - - - 

- 

- - 

- - A small  tree. 

25. 

Leda  Karbau  - 

- 

about  60 

3 

26. 

Malam  - - - 

- 

77 

3 

27. 

Nasi  Nasi 

- 

40 

2 

28. 

J5 

Oobah  - - - 

- 

40 

li  Bark  used  to  dye  red. 

29. 

7? 

Plye  (root). 

30. 

75 

Palah  palawan 

- 

30 

li 

31. 

7? 

Petong  - - - 

- 

)) 

77 

32. 

Rsak  . - - 

- 

40 

2-i 

33. 

77 

Rangas  - - - 

- 

30 

Ij  Used  for  common  furniture. 

34. 

77 

Sampilou 

- 

60 

u 

35. 

7? 

Senang  annumbukit 

- 

90 

4 The  fruit  yields  an  oil. 

36. 

77 

Samuck  - - - 

- 

30 

2 Used  for  dyeing. 

37. 

77 

Senang  Awan  - 

- 

90  to  120 

5 to  6 

38. 

77 

Sarogan  - - - 

- 

25 

1 

39. 

77 

Tampui  pyah  - 

- 

- - 

- - A fruit  tree. 

40. 

JJ 

Tioro  - - - 

- 

30  to  35 

3 

41. 

77 

Tobah  tobahutan  - 

- 

30 

3 

42. 

77 

Taratang 

- 

20  to  30 

2 

43. 

7J 

Urat  Mata 

- 

90  to  100 

3 to  4 

44.  Madang  sisik  - - - 

- 

50 

2i 

45. 

lada  - - - 

- 

30 

2 

46.  Nibong  binar  - - - 

- 

90 

- - A species  of  palm. 

47. 

77 

sabarani 

- 

90 

77  77 

48. 

Samala  - - - - 

- 

50 

2^ 

49.  Saryiah  - - - - 

- 

50 

3 

Although  in  the  preceding  lists  of  woods  exhibited  by  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  some  of  the  woods  are  enumerated  more  than  once,  being  con- 
tributed from  different  localities  ; yet  taken  as  a whole,  the  entire  collection  is  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance.  As  many  of  the  specimens  sent  over  are  of 
a large  size,  means  will  be  afforded  of  ascertaining  the  density,  elasticity,  strength, 
and  other  properties  of  the  several  woods,  and  thus  much  valuable  practical  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained. 

A collection  of  forty-eight  specimens  of  woods  from  Ceylon  is  exhibited  in  the 
Colonial  Department,  consisting  of  timbers  used  in  house-building,  and  foi 
purposes  of  construction,  and  of  ornamental  or  furniture  woods.  The  following 
is  a list  of  these  woods  : — - 


1.  Ahoo  (19) 

2.  Alooboa  (39)  - 

3.  Cahamilile  (66) 

4.  Calamender  (2) 


5.  Ceylon  Teak  (61) 

6.  Coehin  Teak  (70) 


7.  Cocoa-nut  (75) 

8.  Dombe  (63)  - 


9.  Drapore  (31)  - 
10.  Ebony  - 


WOODS  OF  CEYLON. 

- A soft,  though  fine,  but  not  very  close-grained,  light  wood. 

- A rather  soft,  coarse,  open  grained,  but  not  very  light  wood. 

- A very  hard,  fine,  close,  even-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- An  exceedingly  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood,  of  a pale 

reddish  hue  ; with  the  heart  and  isolated  elongate  patches  of 
an  intense  black.  This  specimen  is  inscribed  at  the  back 
“ Hoamidina.” 

- A rather  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  and  somewhat  heavy  wood. 

- A rather  hard,  though  somewhat  coarse  and  open-grained, 

moderately  heavy  wood,  of  a lighter  hue,  rather  coarser 
texture,  and  considerably  more  ponderous  than  the  Mool- 
mein  teak. 

- A soft,  coarse,  open-grained,  light  wood,  bearing  a strong 

resemblance  to  inferior  Honduras  mahogany,  takes  a good 
polish,  and  presents  a pretty  curled  pattern ; but  judging 
from  this  specimen,  which  is  much  worm-eaten,  it  cannot 
be  a very  durable  wood,  at  aU  events  in  its  native  country.  ^ 

- A hard,  fine,  rather  close-grained,  somewhat  heavy  wood. 

- A beautiful  specimen  of  a welLknown  wood. 


3<J0  WOODS  OF  CEYLUX— CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  &c.  [Class  IV. 


1 1 . Flower  Batten  (76) 

12.  Galmeiidora  (68)  - 

13.  Goclepere  (25) 

14.  Goorakieme  (14)  - 

15.  Hadiwicke  (26) 

16.  Hall  (28) 


17.  Halmendora  (67)  - 

18.  Halmilile  (43) 

19.  Hamijalede  (36) 

20.  Hick  (57)  - 

21.  Horre  (74)  - 

22.  Hoimkieriler  (15)  - 

23.  KadoD,  (1.3)  - 

24.  Kadombairia  (3)  - 

25.  Kadoomba  (42) 

26.  Kattukende  (27)  - 

27.  Kirepalle  (23) 

28.  Koan  (12) 

29.  Koesor  Jack  (6) 


30.  Kuretia  (29)  - 

31.  Meeanmilile  (60)  - 

32.  Millele  (5) 

33.  Moolmein  Teak  (64). 

34.  Naa  (72) 

35.  Naraede  (34)  - 

36.  Nendooii  (48) 

37.  Obbairia  (55) 

38.  Palmira  (71)  - 

39.  Paloo  (65) 


40.  Patta  Dell  (62) 

41.  Pelan  (54) 

42.  Sapoo  (53) 

43.  Sapoomilile  (77) 

44.  Sattin  (69) 

45.  Sooriye  (73)  - 

46.  Tamarind  (4) 

47.  Tarine  (35)  - 

48.  Wanedile  (37) 


- A very  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood.  Its  pohshed 

sui'face  shows  a pleasing  mottled  pattern. 

- A rather  hard,  very  fine,  but  not  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A.  rather  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A soft,  fine,  but  oiDen-grained,  light  wood. 

- A moderately  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  rather  heavy  wood. 

- A very  soft,  coarse,  open-gi-ained,  light  wood,  evidently  adapted 

only  for  very  inferior  work,  and  where  durability  is  not  re- 
quired. 

- A hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A rather  soft,  though  fine,  but  not  very  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A rather  soft,  fine,  though  open-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A very  hard,  fine,  close,  very  uniformly  grained,  heavy  wood, 

in  colour  resembhng  pencil-cedar. 

- A hard,  though  coarse,  open-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A soft,  fine,  but  open-grained,  rather  heavy  wood. 

- A rather  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood.  Specimen 

much  worm-eaten. 

- A rather  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  somewhat  light  wood  ; its 

surface  curiously  veined. 

- A soft,  though  fine,  close-grained,  and  rather  light  wood. 

- A hard,  fine,  rather  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A very  soft,  coarse,  open-grained,  light  wood. 

- A very  hard,  fine  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A moderately  hard,  but  rather  coarse  and  open-gi-ained,  though 

heavy  wood,  of  a beautiful  saffron  yellow  colour  ; emits  a 
peculiar,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant  odour. 

- A hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A very  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- Probably  specifically  identical  with  Sapoomilile,  with  which  it 

coincides  in  every  res2>ect.  [Vide  No.  43.] 

- A very  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  and  very  ponderous  wood. 

- A rather  hard,  A'ery  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- Hard,  though  coarse,  oj^en-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- Hard,  rather  fine,  and  generally  close-gi'ained,  presenting  how- 

ever many  oj^en  celts  ; heavy. 

- A species  of  jjalm. 

- A hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood  : heart-wood  deej)  red- 

brown,  recent  layers  reddish-yellow  ; its  compact,  even  struc- 
ture indicates  that  it  is  admirably  ada^Jted  for  turnery  work. 

- A soft,  coarse,  open-grained,  light  wood. 

- A very  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A soft,  firm,  but  I'ather  ojjen,  though  even-grained,  light  wood. 

- A soft,  rather  coarse,  open-grained,  light  wood. 

- A hard,  fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood. 

- A hard,  though  somewhat  coarse  and  oj)en-gi-ained,  hea\'}^  wood, 

of  a deep  chesnut  colour. 

- An  exceedingly  hard,  fine,  close-gi’ained,  veiy  heavy  wood. 

- A hard,  fine,  close-grained,  rather  heavy  wood,  much  resembling 

English  birch. 

- A rather  hard,  fine,  close,  even-gi'ained,  heavy  wood. 


Several  interesting  specimens  of  timber  and  other  woods  are  contributed  from 
South  Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  One  specimen,  in  particular,  deserves 
special  notice  ; it  is  called  Red  Ebony,  from  Natal,  and  is  contributed  by  C.  J. 
Busk  (60).  It  is  a hard,  heavy,  very  close-gTained,  red  wood,  admirably  adapted 
for  turning  and  the  finer  sorts  of  cabinet-work;  approximating,  in  fact,  in  character 
somewhat  to  ivoiy.  This  wood  appears  to  be  new,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  hard  ornamental  woods  already  known ; the  Jury 
accordingly  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  it. 

A Viijuable  small  collection  of  the  woods  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  e.xhibited 
from  the  Moravi.vx  Mission  at  Gnathendal  (44)  ; it  consists  of  thu’ty  specimens, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  The  following  Table  contains  a 
list  of  these  woods,  their  size.s,  and  ihe  uses  to  which  they  ari'  applied  in  the  colony. 


List  of  Thirty  Specimens  of  Woods  from  the  Moraa’ian  Mission,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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302  SECOND  SERIES  OF  CAPE  WOODS,  INCLUDING  MANY  [Class  IV. 

A second  series  of  Cape  woods,  including  a number  not  in  the  Gnathendal  col- 
lection, and  valuable  because  the  specimens  are  shown  in  the  bark,  is  exhibited  by 


NAMES. 

Botanical  Names. 

General 
;ieij{ht,  without 
Branches. 

Diameter. 

1.  Alder,  klip  - 

- 

- 

Klip  els 

- 

- 

- 

Plectronia  - - - 

_ 

10  to 

15ft. 

1 to  2 ft. 

2.  Alder,  red  - 

- 

- 

Roode  els  - 

- 

- 

- 

Cunonia  capensis  - 

- 

- 

15 

20 

2 

3 

3.  Alder,  white 

_ 

- 

Witte  els  - 

- 

_ 

_ 

Weinmannia  trifoliata 

_ 

10 

12 

2 

3 

4.  Ash 

- 

- 

Essen  hout 

- 

- 

- 

Ekebergia  capensis 

- 

- 

10 

20 

1 

3 

5.  Assagay 

- 

- 

Hassagay  hout 

- 

- 

- 

Curtisia  faginea  - 

- 

- 

20 

30 

2 

3 

6.  Bastard  safran 

- 

- 

Bastard  S.  hout 

- 

- 

Mystroxylon  - - - 

7.  Beech  - 

- 

- 

Beuken  hout 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

15 

20 

2 

4 

8.  - - 

Blaauw  bosch 

- 

- 

- 

Royena  lucida? 

- 

- 

5 

12 

6 

8 in. 

9.  Black  bark  - 

- 

- 

Zwart  bast 

- 

- 

- 

Royena  villosa 

- 

- 

10 

12 

12 

10.  Black  wood 

- 

- 

Zwart  hout 

- 

- 

- 

Royena  - - - - 

11.  Cedar 

- 

- 

Sapru  hout 

- 

- 

- 

Callitris  Ecklonii  - 

- 

- 

10 

25 

1 

4 ft. 

12.  Chesnut,  wild 

- 

- 

Wilde  kastanje 

- 

- 

- 

Calodendron  capense  - 

- 

- 

15 

30 

3 

4 

13.  Cross  thorn 

- 

- 

Kruis  doom 

- 

- 

- 

Plectronia  ventosa 

- 

- 

5 

8 

3 

9 in. 

14.  - - 

Daay  bosch 

- 

- 

- 

Rhus  toinentosa  - 

- 

- 

5 

10 

1 

8 

15.  Elder,  wild 

_ 

Wilde  vlier 

- 

- 

- 

Chilianthus  arboreus  - 

_ 

_ 

8 

7 

16.  - - 

Gnutsam  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17.  Gornasie 

- 

- 

Kornassie  hout 

- 

- 

Gonioma  Kamassi 

- 

- 

12 

15 

1 

9 

18.  Granate,  wild 

- 

- 

Buifel  hoorn 

- 

- 

- 

Burchellia  capensis 

_ 

_ 

5 

10 

2 

5 

19.  Horsepis 

- 

- 

Paarde  pis  - 

- 

- 

- 

Hippobromus  alatus  - 

- 

- 

5 

10 

12 

20.  Iron  wood,  white 

- 

Witte  yzer  hout 

- 

- 

Asaphes  undulata  - 

- 

- 

20 

30 

2 

3 ft. 

21.  Iron  wood,  black 

- 

Zwart  yzer  hout 

- 

- 

Olea  undulata 

- 

- 

15 

20 

2 

3 

22.  Kooboo 

- 

- 

Koeboe 

- 

- 

- 

Myotroxylon  Kuba 

- 

- 

5 

8 

1 

2 

23.  - - 

Kuurboom 

- 

- 

- 

Virgilia  capensis  - 

- 

- 

10 

15 

1 

7 in. 

24.  Milk  wood  - 

- 

- 

Melk  hout  - 

- 

- 

- 

Sideroxylon  inerme 

- 

- 

5 

10 

1 

3 ft. 

25.  - - 

Niugroe 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26.  Noentigara  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Euclea  - - - - 

27.  Olive,  black 

- 

Zwarte  olyven 

hout 

- 

- 

Olea  verrucosa 

- 

- 

6 

10 

18  in. 

28.  Ohve,  white 

_ 

_ 

Witte  olyven  hout 

- 

- 

- 

15 

20 

2 

3 ft. 

29.  - - 

Onderbosch 

- 

- 

- 

Trichocladus  orinitus  - 

- 

- 

5 

10 

1 

3 

30.  Pandle  wood. 

- 

- 

Kaars  hout 

- 

- 

- 

Celastrus  rostratus 

- 

- 

10 

15 

12  in. 

31.  Pear,  hard  - 

- 

- 

Hard  peer  - 

- 

- 

- 

Olinia  cymosa 

- 

- 

15 

20 

2 

3 ft. 

32.  Pear,  white 

- 

_ 

Witte  peer 

- 

- 

- 

Imbricaria  olovata 

- 

- 

15 

20 

2 

3 

33.  Quarry  bush 

- 

- 

Bosch  quarry 

- 

- 

- 

Euclea  undulata  - 

- 

- 

6 

8 

6 

10  in. 

34.  Redwood  - 

- 

- 

Roode  hout 

- 

- 

- 

Diporidium  arboreum  - 

- 

- 

12 

15 

1 

2 ft. 

35.  Sage,  wild  - 

- 

- 

Wilde  saly 

- 

- 

- 

Tarchonantlius  camphoratus 

- 

6 

10 

3 

5 in. 

36.  Safran  - 

- 

- 

Safraan  hout 

- 

- 

- 

Crocoxylon  excelsum  - 

- 

- 

10 

15 

1 

2 ft. 

37.  Silk  bark  - 

- 

- 

Sey  bast  - 

- 

- 

- 

Celastrus  mucronatus  - 

- 

- 

7 

12 

7 

9 in. 

38.  Stink  wood 

- 

- 

Stink  hout 

- 

- 

- 

Oreodaphne  bullata 

- 

- 

26 

30 

3 

5 ft. 

39.  Tamboukie  wood 

_ 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40.  White  wood 

- 

Witte  hout 

- 

- 

_ 

Virgilia  - - - - 

- 

- 

10 

12 

1 

8 in. 

41.  - - 

Wolve  doon 

_ 

- 

- 

Celastrus?  ~ - 

- 

- 

7 

12 

3 

10 

42.  Yellow  wood 

- 

- 

Gul  hout  - 

- 

- 

- 

Podocarpus  taxus  latifolia 

- 

- 

20 

50 

2 

5 ft. 

43.  Yellow  wood 

Gul  hout  - 

“ 

Podocarpus  taxus  elongatus 

15 

20 

2 

4 

A specimen  of  teak  wood,  from  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  a valuable  timber, 
well  known  and  valued  by  ship-builders,  is  shown  by  Warv^^ck  Weston  (1). 

Very  remarkable  specimens  of  the  chief  varieties  of  Canadian  timber  are 
exhibited,  especially  the  collection  shown  by  the  Central  Commission  of  Mon- 
treal, for  which  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal.  (See  p.  170.)  It  includes 
excellent  specimens  of  the  following  woods. 
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H.  Dumbleton,  of  George  District ; this  was  likewise  deemed  worthy  of  Honour- 
able Mention.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  woods  : — 


QUALITY. 

USES. 

Hard  and  close 

_ 

- 

Waggon  work. 

Hard  and  tough  - 

- 

- 

Planks,  and  fellies  of  wheels 

Tough  and  soft 

_ 

_ 

Planks,  furniture  _ _ - 

Tough  and  soft 

- 

- 

Planks  for  furniture  - - - 

Hard  and  very  tough  - 

- 

- 

Much  preferred  for  waggons 

Hard  _ - _ - 

- 

- 

Waggon  work. 

Soft  and  tough 

- 

- 

Very  useful  for  waggon  work  - 

Hard  and  tough  - 

- 

- 

Furniture  and  tools  - - - 

Hard  and  very  tough  - 

- 

- 

Waggon-poles,  tools,  &c.  - 

Tough  and  hard  - 

_ 

- 

Furniture  and  tools. 

Light,  short,  and  resinous 

- 

- 

f Coopers’  work,  water-wheels,  and  1 
( roofing  planks,  &c.  - - J 

Soft  and  light 

- 

- 

Beams,  planks,  &c.  - _ _ 

Hard  and  tongh  - 

- 

- 

Waggon-poles,  spars,  &c.  - 
1 Waggon  work;  bark  used  by) 
( tanners  - - - - ) 

Very  tough  - - - 

- 

- 

Hard  and  tough  - 
Tough. 

“ 

*■ 

Furniture  - - - _ _ 

Hard  and  close  - 

- 

- 

For  veneers,  tools,  &c. 

Fine-grained,  hard,  and  tough 

- 

Very  good  for  cabinet  work 

Hard  and  tough  - 

- 

- 

Waggon  work  - - - - 

Very  hard  and  tough  - 

- 

- 

9 9 9 9 _ - - - 

9 9 9 9 ^ 

Hard  and  short-grained 

- 

- 

9 9 9 9 

*”  ~ ” “ 

Building  roofs  _ - _ _ 

Soft  and  light 

- 

- 

Hard,  white,  very  tough 
Hard  and  heavy. 

Waggon  work;  boat  building  - 

Hard  and  close. 

Very  hard  and  tough  - 

_ 

Waggon  work,  furniture 

Hard  and  tough  - 

- 

- 

Waggon  work,  poles,  &c. 

Verv  tough  and  durable 

- 

- 

Waggon  work,  roofs,  &c.  - 

Very  hard  and  heavy  - 

- 

- 

Waggon  work,  &c. 

Hard  and  tough  - 

- 

- 

Waggon  work  - - - - 

9 9 9 9 

Hard  and  short  - 

- 

_ 

9 9 9 9 

Waggon  work;  berries  eatable  - 

9 9 9 9 *“  ~ 

Hard  and  heavy  - 

- 

- 

Furniture,  tools,  &c.  - - - 

- 

- 

Cabinet  work  _ _ _ _ 

Hard  and  close 

- 

- 

(Waggon  work;  bark  used  fori 
1 tanning  - _ - - f 

Tough  and  close  - 

- 

- 

Spars  and  poles  - - - - 

Hard  and  tough  - 

- 

- 

(Much  used  for  furniture,  gun-1 
1 stocks,  &c.  _ - _ 1 

Hard  and  heavy  - 

- 

- 

Used  as  an  emetic  _ _ _ 

Light  and  soft 

- 

- 

Rafters,  &c.,  in  house  building. 

Hard  and  tough  - 

- 

- 

Waggon  work,  tools  - - - 

Light  and  short-grained 

- 

- 

Much  used  in  house  building  - 

Soft  and  light 

“ 

9 9 9 9 9 9 ~ 

LOCALITY. 


Ravines  and  water-courses  throughout  Cape 
Colony. 

Moist  ravines  in  eastern  parts. 

Forests  of  the  eastern  province. 

Moist  stony  places  in  forests  throughout 
South  Africa. 

Forests  throughout  Cape  Colony. 

Shady  places  in  ravines  in  Cape  Colony. 
Moist  shady  parts  in  the  forests  of  Cape 
Colony. 

High  rocky  places  in  the  Cedar  mountains. 

Ravines  in  forests  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Cape  Colony,  and  Magalisberg. 

Ravines  in  forests  of  Cape  Colony. 

Forests  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Edges  of  rivers  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

Forests  of  the  Neisna  river  and  others  of  the 
eastern  districts. 

Grootvaders  bosh,  and  eastern  forests. 
Eastern  parts  of  Cape  Colony. 

Makalisberg.  Krakkakammer. 

Forests  in  the  east  of  Cape  Colony. 

Rivulets  in  the  eastern  parts. 

Stony  places  throughout  the  Colony. 


Rocky  places  all  over  South  Africa. 

Under  high  trees,  all  over  South  Africa. 
Water  courses  and  ravines. 

Stony  and  moist  parts  of  Cape  Colony. 
Olifant’s  hock;  Zizikamma. 

Eastern  parts  of  Cape  Colony. 

9 9 9 9 9 9 

Ravines  throughout  the  Cape  Colony. 
Eastern  parts  of  Cape  Colony. 

Woody  ravines,  all  over  Cape  Colony. 
Many  parts  of  Cape  Colony. 

Port  Natal. 

Shady  moist  ravines  in  Cape  Colony. 
Eastern  parts  of  Cape  Colony. 

Forests  of  George  District. 


WOODS  OF  CANADA. 


1.  Ash,  curled. 

2.  Birch,  white. 

3.  Butter-nut. 

4.  Bass  wood. 

5.  Cedar,  pencil. 

6.  Elm. 

7.  Elm,  red  rock. 


8.  Iron  wood. 

9.  Maple,  soft. 

10.  „ hard. 

11.  „ bird’s-eye. 

12.  Oak,  red. 

13.  „ white. 

14.  Pine,  red. 


15.  Pine,  yellow. 

16.  „ white. 

17.  Spruce. 

18.  Tamarack. 

19.  Walnut,  black. 
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WOODS  OF  CANADA,  NPDV  BRUNSWICK,  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA.  [Class  IV. 


The  butter-nut,  and  black  walnut  are  excellent  furniture  woods,  and  hardly 
seem  to  be  so  well  known  or  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  Very  fine  specimens  of 
butter-nut  birch,  pine,  cherry,  curled  black  walnut,  and  maple,  both  curled  and 
bird’s-eye,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Reed  and  Meakins  of  Montreal  (75)  ; these 
were  also  judged  worthy  of  a Prize  Medal  by  the  Jury. 

Fine  specimens  are  also  shown  of  curled  black  walnut  by  — Fisher,  of  Simcoe 
(78)  ; of  bird’s-eye  maple,  by  J.  Egan  of  Ottawa  (74)  ; of  black  walnut,  by  J. 
Henson,  of  Dawn  (79) ; and  of  soft  maple  and  chesnut,  by  J.  and  F.  Parisault,  of 
St.  Martin  (76  and  77).  The  Jury  deemed  each  of  these  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Small  samples  of  a few  woods  from  New  Brunswick  are  shown  ; namely,  bird’s- 
eye  and  curly  maple,  black  birch,  and  the  candleberry  myrtle. 

A few  woods  are  contributed  from  Nova  Scotia ; including  curled  and  bird’s- 
eye  maple,  birch,  and  white  and  grey  oak. 

A valuable  and  very  interesting  collection  of  timber  and  other  woods  from 
British  Guiana,  is  contributed  by  several  independent  exhibitors.  The  Jury 
awarded  Prize  Medals  to  J.  Outridge  (84,  84  a,  85,  85  b,  85  c,  87,  88,  89,  91, 
92,  97,  98,  104  to  115,  117  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  &c.)  ; and  to  J.  S.  Stuchbury  (85  a, 
116,  117  B,  &c.),  for  their  collections  of  woods ; and  they  deemed  the  specimens 
shown  by  A.  Buchanan  (86,  90,  95,  96),  T.  B.  Duggin  (90  b,  99,  100,  101,  102), 
T.  Fx-iucet  (93,  94),  G.  Pontifex  (102  b.),  and  J.  F.  Bee  (103,  105,  116,  117,  &c.), 
severally  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  latter  also  exhibits  a mmierous  series  of  small  samples  of  the  chief  woods  of 
Guiana  (156). 

WOODS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 


1.  Black  greenheart.  [85&, 
85c.] 


2.  Blackheart  [111,  111a]  . 


3.  BuUy  - tree  {Mimusops 
sp.?)  [91,91a.] 


4.  Cabacalli  [112, 112a]  . 


Shows  a diameter  of  11 J inches.  In  bark.  A very  hard, 
fine,  close-grained,  heavy  wood.  Duramen  deep  brown  ; 
recent  layers  narrow,  pale  ochre  yellow. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  used  for  ship-building,  planks,  &c., 
and  is  considered  more  durable  than  the  common  green- 
heart.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a tree  supposed  to  be 
about  50  years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  4 inches.  In  bark.  A soft,  light  wood ; 
from  the  river  Demerara. 

T his  is  a good  wood  for  house  frames,  and  for  making 
furniture.  It  will  square  from  6 to  7 inches,  from  20  to  30 
feet  long. 

Shows  a diameter  of  12  inches.  In  bark.  A fine  close-grained, 
moderately  hard,  and  rather  heavy  wood ; from  the  River 
Demerara. 

The  tree  yielding  this  wood  is  supposed  to  be  a species  of 
Mimuso2)s.  It  is  found  throughout  the  colony,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  county  of  Berbice.  It  is  of  great  size, 
and  squares  from  20  to  30  inches,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
20  to  30  feet  long.  The  weather  has  little  effect  u2)on  it, 
and  it  is  employed  for  house-frames,  posts,  floors,  &c. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  trunk  and  branches  are  manu- 
factured into  shingles,  wheel-spokes,  palings,  &c. 

Shows  a diameter  of  4^  inches.  In  bark.  A fine,  close-grained, 
moderately  hard,  and  rather  heavy  wood;  from  the  river 
Demerara. 
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5.  Camara,  or  tonkin-bean 
(Dipteryx  odorata, 
Wind).  [95,  95''/.] 


6.  Coffee  tree  (Coffea  Ara- 
hica).  [116,  116«]. 


7.  Cork-wood  {Pterocarpus 

Draco,  Linn. ; P.  stthe- 
roms,Vevs.)  [102,102a]. 

8.  Cork-wood  [102?/]. 


9.  Courida  {Avicennia  ni- 
fida,  Jac.)  [10.3,  103/']. 


10.  Coutaballi  [110,  llOa]  - 


11.  Crab- wood  (XylocarpuH 
carapa,  Spreng. ; Ca- 
rapa  Guiuncnsis,  Aubl.) 
[108,  108']. 


This  wood  is  impregnated  with  a bitter  principle,  which 
defends  it  against  worms ; it  lasts  well  under  water,  and  is 
much  used  for  planking  colony  craft.  It  must,  however,  be 
fastened  with  copper  nails.  It  will  square  from  12  to  16 
inches,  or  even  more,  from  40  to  45  feet  long. 

Shows  a diameter  of  20  inches.  In  bark.  A fine  close-grained 
hard,  and  very  heavy  wood  ; from  the  river  Essequibo. 

This  wood  is  obtained  from  Dlpitcryx  odoratu,  Willd,  ; the  tree 
which  produces  the  well-known  tonkin  bean.  It  is  hard, 
tough,  and  durable  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  said  that 
a portion  of  its  timber,  1 inch  square,  and  of  a given  length, 
bears  100  lbs.  more  weight  than  any  other  timber  in  Guiana, 
of  the  same  dimensions.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  any  puiqjose  where  resistance  to  great  pressure 
is  the  object,  and  for  shafts,  mill-wheels,  or  cogs.  It  will 
square  from  18  to  20  inches,  from  40  to  50  feet  long.  This 
tree  is,  however,  not  very  plentiful  in  this  colony. 

Shows  a diameter  of  3 inches.  A fine,  close-grained,  hard, 
heavy  wood,  of  a beautiful  cream  white  throughout,  and- 
having  the  appearance  of  box,  both  in  structure  and  growth ; 
from  Canal  No.. 2,  river  Demerara. 

Shows  a diameter  of  5 inches.  In  bark.  An  exceedingly  light 
and  soft,  though  fine  even-grained  wood;  from  the  river 
Berbice. 

A curious  excrescence,  styled  in  the  label  “ an  abutment  of 
the  foregoing.”  In  form,  very  like  rough  cork ; about  an 
inch  in  thickness  throughout,  enveloped  in  a. thin  hard  bark. 
The  wood  is  much  softer  than  in  102  and  102",  and  would 
doubtless  afford  an  excellent  substitute  for  cork,  for  entomo- 
logical purposes ; from  Troolie  Island  in  the  river  Esseqiiibo. 

An  abutment  from  near  the  root  of  the  tree.  This  wood 
is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  Pterocarpus  Draco,  Linn., 
or  P.  suberosus,  Pers.,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  floats  for  fishing 
nets. 

Shows  a diameter  of  5^  inches.  In  bark.  An  open-grained, 
moderately  soft,  and  rather  light  wood;  from  Plantation  Wood- 
lands, river  Mahaica. 

This  wood  is  obtained  from  Aincenniu,  nxtid,a,  Jacq.,  a tree 
of  surprising  rapidity  of  growth.  These  specimens  are  from 
a tree  five  years  old.  The  wood  is  perishable  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  but  is  very  durable  under  ground,  and  is 
therefore  used  as  foundations  for  buildings. 

Shows  a diameter  of  5 inches.  In  bark.  A very  fine,  close- 
grained,  hard,  heavy  wood  ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  timber  grows  upon  sand  hills  ; the 
wood  is  very  hard  and  durable,  if  not  exposed  to  the  weather ; 
it  is  plentiful,  and  principally  used  for  house  frames,  and 
will  square  12  inches,  from  30  to  40  feet  long. 

Shows  a diameter  of  74  inches.  In  bark.  A tolerably  hard, 
even-grained,  rather  light  wood.  In  great  repute,  and  largely 
used  in  the  colony  for  interior  work;  from  the  river 
Demerara. 

This  word  is  obtained  from  Xylocarpus  carapa,  Sjjreng  , or 
Carapa  Guianensis,  Aubl.,  the  seeds  of  which  jfield  the  crab 
oil.  It  is  a light  wood,  and  takes  a high  polish,  and  is  used 
for  masts  and  spars,  flooring,  partitions,  and  doors  of  houses 
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12.  Determa  [107,  107«] 


i:?.  Greenheart  (Nectandra 
h’odmi,  Benth.)  [85, 
8^1 1.] 


14.  Hackia,  or  Lignum  vitae 
{Ouaiacum  officinale, 
lAnn.  ?)  [98,  98r/]. 


15.  Hooboballi.  [89,  89«.] 


16.  Hyawaballi.  [117/,  117/i’.] 


1 7 . Hyawa  ( Idea  heptaphylla, 
Aubl.  [101,  lOlrt]. 


18.  Itaballi  {Vochyda  Oui- 
anensis,  Aubl.)  [117/, 
117(y.] 


There  are  two  varieties,  the  red  and  white.  These  specimens 
are  the  white.  It  squares  from  14  to  16  inches,  from  40  to 
60  feet  long. 

Shows  a diameter  of  6 inches.  In  bark.  A rather  hard,  but 
not  very  close  or  even-grained  wood.  The  most  valuable  of 
the  British  Guiana  woods  for  ship  building  purposes,  where 
it  is  used  chiefly  for  the  bottoms  of  vessels  ; grows  to  a much 
larger  size  than  represented  in  the  present  sjjecimen ; from 
the  river  Demerara. 

This  wood  is  used  for  masts,  booms,  and  planking  for 
colonial  craft;  and  as  insects  do  not  infest  it,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  chests,  wardrobes,  &c.  It  will  square  from  14  to 
16  inches,  from  40  to  60  feet  in  length. 

Shows  a diameter  of  12  inches.  In  bark.  A veiy  hard,  heavy, 
fine,  but  not  even-grained  wood.  Duramen  deep  brown, 
recent  layers  broad  pale  yellow  ; from  the  River  Demerara. 

The  Greenheart  tree  is  very  abundant,  and  its  timbers, 
squaring  from  18  to  24  inches,  can  be  procured  from  60 
to  70  feet  long.  It  is  a fine-grained  hard  wood,  well  adapted 
for  the  planking  of  vessels,  house-frames,  wharves,  bridges, 
and  other  purposes  where  great  strength  and  durabihty  are 
required.  Mr.  Manifold,  engineer  of  the  Demerara  Railway, 
states  that  this  is  the  best  timber  for  resisting  tensile  and 
compressive  strains,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  kelsons 
for  ships  and  beams  of  all  kinds. 

Diameter  15  inches;  from  the  river  Demerara. 

This  wood,  known  in  the  colony  as  lignum  vitce,  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  Ouaiacum  officinale,  Linn. ; but  this  seems 
doubtful,  as  the  tree  producing  the  wood  attains  a height  of 
from  50  to  60  feet,  and  squares  16  to  18  inches,  whilst  the 
Giuiiacnm  officinale  is  described  as  a comparatively  small  tree, 
about  4 or  5 inches  in  diameter.  It  is  used  for  mill-cogs, 
and  shafts.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a tree  supposed 
to  be  about  40  years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  15  inches.  In  bark.  A fine,  close- 
grained,  hard,  heavy  wood.  Duramen  deep  red  chesnut ; 
alburnum  nut  brown  ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

This  wood  is  very  close  and  fine-grained,  is  easily  worked, 
takes  a high  polish,  and  is  much  used  in  the  colony  for 
furniture.  It  may  be  had  from  15  to  20  inches  square, 
40  to  70  feet  long.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a tree 
supposed  to  be  about  20  years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  8 inches.  In  bark.  A fine,  close-grained, 
hard,  heavy  wood  ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

This  tree  is  scarce.  This  wood,  known  as  zebra  wood,  is  used 
for  furniture.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a tree  suj^posed 
to  be  about  25  years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  5 inches.  In  bark.  A fight,  though 
rather  fine  close-grained  white  wood ; from  the  river  Berbice. 

This  wood  is  obtained  from  the  Idea  heptupjhjlla,  Aubl , or 
Incense  tree,  yielding  the  gum  hyawa. 

Shows  a diameter  of  11  inches.  In  bark.  An  open-gi’aiued, 
fight,  and  rather  soft  wood  ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  wood  is  Vochysia  Ouianensis, 
Aubl.,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  corials. 
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19.  Itikiribouraballi  {Ma- 
chceriujyi  ^chomhurgJcii, 
Beiith.  ?)  [104,  104«]. 


20.  Kakarilly.  [87,  87((.] 


21.  Lana  {(jreul/pd  Ameri- 
canu,  Linn.)  [99,  99«]. 


21.  Koquerettaballi.  [109, 
l()9ct]. 


22.  Letter-wood  (Brosimimi 
Aubletii,  Poep.,  Firu- 
tincra  (j  n ianens  is  Aubl.) 


23.  MarisibaUi.  [117/',  117ii.] 


Shows  a diameter  of  12  inches.  In  bark.  A close-grained, 
hard,  heavy  wood ; duramen,  bright  chesnut ; alburnum 
broad,  white ; from  river  Demerara. 

This  wood  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  MacluKriurn 
Schomburgkii,  Benth.  The  trunk  grows  to  the  length  of  from 
30  to  40  feet,  and  squares  from  12  to  16  inches.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  cabinet  work. 

Shows  a diameter  of  10  inches.  In  bark.  A fine,  close  even- 
grained wood,  hard  and  heavy.  Duramen  deep  red  brown  ; 
alburnum  broad,  pale,  dirty  yellow ; from  the  river 
Demerara. 

This  wood  is  very  plentiful,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is 
more  durable  than  greenheart  in  salt  water,  as  it  possesses 
the  quality  of  resisting  the  depredations  of  the  sea-wonn 
and  barnacle.  It  may  be  had  from  6 to  14  inches  square. 
The  specimens  sent  are  supposed  to  be  about  20  years 
old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  6 inches.  Centre  traversed  by  a longi- 
tudinal cyhndrical  furrow,  containing  in  transverse  section 
a hard  granulated  pith.  Wood  fine,  close-grained,  moderately 
hard,  rather  heavy.  Bark,  bearing  a strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  common  birch ; from  the  river  Berbice. 

This  wood  is  obtained  from  Oeni2>a  Americana,  Linn.  : 
the  fruit  of  which  yields  the  Indian  pigment  known  as  Lana 
dye.  The  tree  is  very  high,  and  the  trunk  will  frequently 
square  from  14  to  18  inches.  The  wood  is  close-grained,, 
and  is  not  liable  to  spht. 

Shows  a diameter  of  4^  inches.  In  bark.  A very  close- 
grained,  hard,  heavy  wood ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

This  wood  forms  excellent  rafters,  and  beams  for  cottages. 
It  grows  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  and  from  4 to  6 inches 
in  diameter. 

Called  by  the  Indians  Bourra  Courra.  20  inch  x 4 x 14- 
Fine,  close-grained,  hard,  and  rather  heavy;  a beautiful 
wood  of  a bright  red  chesnut  colour,  with  small  rhomboidal 
black  patches,  mostly  isolated,  though  occasionally  con- 
current. Used  for  ornamental  purposes,  especially  for 
picture  frames  ; several  walking  sticks  of  this  wood,  from 
the  colony,  are  exhibited,  vide  No.  148.  Unfortunately  it 
never  attains  a large  size ; from  the  river  Corentyne. 

This  is  obtained  from  Brusimwm  Auhletii,  Poep,  or  l‘ira- 
tinera  guianensis,  Aubl.,  and  is  one  of  the  costliest  woods 
which  Guiana  possesses.  It  is  of  a beautiful  brown  colour 
with  black  spots,  which  have  beeu  compared  to  hierogly- 
phics ; the  sjjotted  part  being  peculiar  to  the  heart,  which 
is  seldom  more  than  12  to  15  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
adapted  for  cabinet  work  of  small  size  and  for  veneering 
only.  From  its  extreme  hardness  it  is  difficult  to  work,  and 
therefore  little  used. 

Shows  a diameter  of  8 inches.  In  bark.  An  exceedingly 
close-grained,  hard,  heavy  wood;  from  the  river  Demerara. 

This  tree  is  plentiful,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  spars.  It  will 
square  from  13  to  14  inches,  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length. 
The  s^jecimens  sent  are  from  a tree  supposed  to  be  about 
20  years  old. 
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24.  Manimoe  apple  tree 
( Mummea  A mericana, 
Liim.)  [100,  lOOrt]. 


25.  Mora  {Mura  excelsu, 
Bentli.)  [84,  84a. ] 


20.  Purpleheart  {Cu[iuiferu 
jiiibijlura  or  bractmta). 
[86,  S6a.] 


27.  Saka,  or  Bastard  Purple- 
heart.  [117R,  lie]. 


28.  Saouari  ( Curyocar tomm- 
fusum,  Dec. ; Ptkea 
tnbercidona,  Aubl.)  [96, 
96a]. 


29.  Silverballi,  Yellow  (Vec- 
tundra  up.  ?)  [92,  92<f.] 


30.  Silverballi  Brown  [93.] 


Shows  a diameter  of  7 inches.  A wood  very  like  that  of  the 
English  pear  tree.  In  bark  ; from  the  river  Berbice. 

This  wood  is  obtained  from  the  Mammea  Americana, 
Linn.,  which  produces  a Mammee  apple,  or  wild  apricot  of 
South  America. 

Shows  a diameter  of  12  inches.  In  bark.  A hard,  heavy,  close, 
but  not  even-grained,  wood  ; from  the  river  Demerara.  The 
tree  producing  this  wood  frequently  reaches  a height  of 
upwards  of  100  feet.  It  grows  abundantly  on  barren  sand 
reefs.  It  is  tough,  close,  and  cross-grained,  and  is  pecuharly 
adajjted  for  ships’  timbers  and  planks,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  extensively  used.  The  trunk  of  this  tree,  when  of  the 
height  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  will  square  from  18  to  20  inches, 
but  when  grown  to  that  size  it  is  generally  faulty.  The  spe- 
cimens sent  are  from  a tree  supposed  to  be  from  30  to  40 
years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  14  inches.  In  bark.  A hard  and  pon- 
derous, though  open-grained  wood.  Duramen,  in  longi- 
tudinal section,  bright  claret  ; in  transverse  section,  deep 
brown  jmrple  ; recent  layers  narrow,  pale  yellow ; from  the 
river  Essequibo. 

The  purpleheart  yields  a timber  possessing  great  strength, 
durability,  and  elasticity,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Bindley 
as  “ invaluable  for  resisting  the  shock  of  artiUeiy  discharges,” 
on  which  account  it  is  employed  for  mortar  beds.  It  is  used 
for  windmill  shafts,  rollers,  and  machinery. 

Shows  a diameter  of  11  inches.  In  bark.  A fine,  close-grained, 
hard,  heavy  wood.  Heart-wood  bright  purple,  recent  layers 
narrow,  dirty  white ; in  brightness  of  colom’  it  excels  the 
real  purpleheai't ; from  the  river  Demerara.  Used  for 
furniture. 

Not  in  bark,  diameter  doubtful,  certainly  exceeding  18  inches. 
A coarse  open-grained,  hard,  heavy  wood ; from  the  river 
Essequibo. 

This  wood  is  obtained  from  Caryocar  tomentomm,  Dec.,  or 
Pekea  tuberculosa,  Aubl.  ; the  tree  which  yields  the  dehcious 
nut  known  as  the  Saouari,  or  Sewarri  nut.  It  greatly 
resembles  in  its  properties  the  Mora,  being  excellent  for 
ship-building,  mill  timber's,  and  plank,  and  may  be  had  from 
16  to  20  inches  square,  from  20  to  40  feet  long. 

A rather  soft,  open-grained,  light  wood  ; from  the  river 
Demerara. 

This  wood  is  supposed  to  be  dei'ived  from  a species  of  Nec- 
tandra.  It  is  light  and  floats,  and  contains  a bitter  prin- 
ciple, which  protects  it  from  the  attacks  of  worms.  Hence 
it  IS  much  used  for  the  outside  irlanking  of  colony  craft : it 
is  also  used  for  booms  and  masts.  It  grows  to  a great  size, 
but  then  it  is  often  hollow.  It  wiU,  however,  square  sound 
from  10  to  14  inches,  from  40  to  50  feet  long. 

A fine  close-grained,  moderately  hard,  and  rather  heavy  wood. 

Portion  of  the  planking  of  a drogher.  This  specimen  formed 
part  of  the  outside  planking  of  a drogher  employed  in  the 
conveyance  of  produce  in  this  colony,  and  is  known  to  have 
been  ex2>osed  to  the  action  of  salt  water  dui'ing  a period  of 
20  years. 
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31.  SilverbaUi,  Brown.  [94.] 


3i.*Silbadaiii.  [117/,  117///.] 


3i.  Siniiri,  or  Locust  tree. 

( fhjm encea  Couvharil,\j,) 
[117//,  117c/.] 


33.  Suradauiii  [10b,  106//]  - 


34.  Tacouba,  or  Heart  of 
Wallaba.  [90//.] 


35.  Tiger-wood.  [117,  117a] 


Although  bearing  a similar  label  to  the  foregoing,  its  specific 
identity  therewith  is  doubtful  ; it  differs  in  colour,  is  more 
o^Jen-graiued,  and  much  lighter.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
this  specimen  may  represent  the  alburnum,  and  93  the 
duramen  of  the  same  tree ; if  so,  it  must  attain  a very  large 
size. 

Portion  of  the  planking  of  a punt.  This  specimen  formed  part 
of  the  bottom  of  a punt,  known  to  have  been  used  in  the 
Demerara  river  for  a period  of  30  years  and  upwards. 

Shows  a diameter  of  7 inches.  Li  bark.  A fine,  close-grained, 
moderately  hard,  and  rather  heavy  wood  ; bark  smooth, 
much  resembling  that  of  common  beech  ; from  the  river 
Demerara. 

This  wood  is  used  for  furniture.  The  specimens  sent  are  from 
a tree  supposed  to  be  about  20  years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  19J  inches.  In  bark.  A rather  open- 
grained, though  hard,  heavy  wood  ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

The  tree  producing  this  wood  is  Hymenoea  Courharil,  Linn., 
and  is  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  It  often 
attains  a height  of  from  60  to  80  feet,  with  a trunk  from 
7 to  8 feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  hard  and  compact, 
and  its  durabihty  recommends  it  for  miU-rollers  and  similar 
l^urposes.  The  Indians  make  “ woodskins”  out  of  the  bark. 
The  specimens  sent  ai’e  from  a tree  supposed  to  be  about 
100  years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  9 inches.  In  bark.  A moderately  hard, 
rather  heavy,  but  not  even-grained  wood.  Alburnum  not 
perceptibly  lighter  in  colour  than  the  duramen ; from  the 
river  Demerara. 

It  is  much  used  for  timbers,  rails,  and  covering  boards  for 
colony  craft,  and  for  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels  ; it  is  also 
made  into  canoes  by  the  Indians.  It  wiU  square  from  14  to 
18  inches,  from  30  to  40  feet  long. 

From  the  river  Berbice.  This  wood  is  the  heart  of  the  upper 
jiortion  of  the  trunks  of  Wallaba  trees  which  have  been 
felled  in  the  forests,  and  from  which  the  sapwood  has  de- 
cayed. These  are  much  used  as  paling  posts  and  for  other 
out-door  purposes,  being  found  to  be  so  durable  as  to  be 
almost  imperishable.  They  are  about  to  be  used  as  sleepers 
on  the  Demerara  Railway,  for  which  purpose  it  is  supposed 
they  will  prove  to  be  peculiarly  weU  adapted.  The  defect 
of  W aUaba  and  of  its  Tacouba,  is  its  inability  to  bear  great 
lateral  strain  ; it  should  not  therefore  be  used  for  beams 
longer  than  12  feet. 

8i  inch  X 5 inch  X 2 inch.  Shows  heart  wood  only.  A 
fine,  close,  even-grained  very  hard,  and  ponderous  wood, 
of  a bright  red  chesnut  colour,  remarkable  for  its  isolated 
lunate  black  spots,  which,  however,  sometimes  assume  an 
irregular  form  ; susceptible  of  a high  pohsh ; from  the  river 
Demerara. 

In  the  printed  Catalogue  accompanying  the  collection,  this 
wood  is  stated  to  be  the  heart  wood  of  the  Itikiribourahalli ; 
on  comparing  it  with  the  specimens  of  the  latter.  Nos.  104  and 
104//,  it  is  manifest  that  the  two  woods  are  totally  distinct. 
^Ir.  Bee,  to  whom  the  circumstance  was  pointed  out,  con- 
firmed this  fact,  observing  that  the  specimens  of  Tiger-wood 
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36.  Tooroo.  [115,115a]  - 


37.  Torch-wood.  [114]  - 


38.  Towrauei'oo,  or  Bastard 
Bully  tree.  [117/1,117(7.] 


39.  Wadaduri,  or  Monkey- 
jiottree  {Lecythis  <irun- 
diflora,  Aubl.)  [117/(, 
117l] 


40.  Wainara,  or  brown  ebony. 

[88,  88ft.] 


41.  Wallaba  {bytmia  fal- 
caf.K,  Aubl.)  [90,  90  (.] 


42.  Warracoeri,  or  white 
cedar  [Idea,  altisslma, 
Aubl.)  [105,  105((, 

105'(,  105(;]. 


now  under  consideration,  were  cut  from  a tree  undoubtedly 
specifically  distinct  from  that  which  yields  the  Itikiriboura- 
balh. 

A sjiecies  of  palm ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  70  feet.  Its  woody 
outside  is  used  by  the  cabinet  makers  for  inlaid  work,  walk- 
ing sticks,  billiard  cues,  &c. 

Supposed  to  be  obtained  from  a s^jecies  of  Amyris,  or  Idea. 
When  beaten  so  as  to  separate  the  fibres,  the  branches  are 
used  as  torches  by  the  Indians. 

Shows  a diameter  of  10  inches.  In  bark.  A fine,  close,  even- 
grained, hard,  heavy  wood  ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

It  is  very  plentiful,  and  is  used  for  framing-timber,  spokes,  &c. 
It  will  square  25  inches,  from  40  to  50  feet  long.  The  spe- 
cimens sent  are  from  a tree  supposed  to  be  about  50  years 
old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  10  inches.  In  bark.  A close-grained, 
tolerably  hard  and  heavy  wood,  presenting,  however,  nu- 
merous open  cells  ; heart-wood  bright  amber  yellow,  recent 
layers  narrow,  white  ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  timber  is  the  Lecythis  grandiflora, 
Aubl.,  and  is  plentiful.  The  wood  is  used  for  furniture, 
staves,  &c.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a tree  supposed 
to  be  about  25  years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  12  inches.  In  bark.  A remarkably  fine 
close-grained,  hard,  heavy  wood.  Heart-wood  of  a beautiful 
deep  Vandyke  brown  ; recent  layers  broad  (3  inches),  dirty 
yeUow.  From  the  river  Demerara. 

This  wood  is  hard  and  cross-grained,  consequently  not  apt  to 
si)lit ; it  would  therefore  answer  various  purposes  in  naval 
architecture.  It  may  be  had  from  6 to  12  inches  square, 
and  from  40  to  60  feet  long.  The  Indians  make  war-clubs 
of  it.  The  specimens  sent  ai’e  from  a tree  supposed  to  be 
about  20  years  old. 

Shows  a diameter  of  9 inches.  In  bark.  Wood  hard  and 
heavy,  though  rather  open-grained.  Duramen  bright  red 
brown  ; recent  layers  narrow,  pale  reddish-yellow.  From  the 
river  Essequibo. 

This  wood  is  ju'oduced  from  a tree  very  abundant  throughout 
the  colony.  It  is  hard,  splits  fi-eely,  and  is  very  durable 
from  being  impregnated  with  a resinous  oil.  It  is  used  for 
house-frames,  palings,  shingles,  staves,  &c.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  a roof  well  shingled  with  this  wood  will 
last  ujjwards  of  40  years.  It  may  be  had  from  15  to  20 
inches  square,  from  30  to  40  feet  long. 

Shows  a diameter  of  7 inches.  In  bark.  An  open-grained, 
soft,  light,  white  wood ; from  river  Demerara,  and  from  river 
Mahaica,  east  sea  coast,  Demerara. 

This  wood  is  obtained  from  Idea  altisslma,  Aubl.  It  is 
light,  easily  woi’ked,  and  very  aromatic.  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
burgk  states  that  one  of  his  canoes,  42  feet  long,  and  5^  feet 
wide,  was  made  from  a tree  of  this  species.  It  is  used  for 
oars  and  paddle.s,  and  for  boards  for  inside  work  of  houses. 

1 )uring  the  American  war  it  was  used  for  staves  of  sugar 
hogsheads. 
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In  bark.  A very  hard,  close-grained,  light  wood,  of  eccentric 
growth  ; from  the  river  Demerara. 

This  wood  is  obtained  from  Aspidosperma  eoccelsum,  Benth. 
The  whole  tree,  from  5 to  6 feet  in  diameter,  and  to  the  first 
branches,  about  50  feet  in  height,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  fluted,  or  as  if  it  consisted  of  a fasciculus  of  numerous 
slender  trees.  The  fluted  projections  of  the  trunk  are  used 
by  the  Indians  for  the  construction  of  their  paddles.  The 
wood  is  light,  elastic,  and  very  strong,  and  preferred  to  any 
other  for  cotton  gin-rollers. 

Specimen  affording  no  clue  to  diameter.  A light,  yet  fine, 
close-grained,  and  tolerably  hard  wood;  from  the  river 
Demerara. 

This  tree  is  stated  by  Schomburgk  to  be  BrHjv.etki  qviia^ 
rensis,  Lindl.,  a slender  tree  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in 
the  interior  of  the  colony.  The  wood  possesses  much 
toughness  and  elasticity,  and  is  used  for  gig  shafts,  and  when 
smaU,  for  whip  handles  and  fishing  rods.  The  Indians  make 
their  arrow  points  of  it.  It  grows  from  4 to  6 inches 
diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  long. 

A table  made  of  the  ornamental  woods  of  Guiana,  and  containing  82  different 
woods,  is  also  exhibited  ; the  specimens  being  of  course  small,  and  covered  with 
varnish,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  more  than  a very  few  of  them ; the  following 
is  a list  of  them,  and  contains  a large  number  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  list 
of  larger  specimens. 

1.  Armiosi. 

2.  Assepoca. 

3.  Akaraki. 

4.  Arawica. 

5.  Acouri  broot. 

6.  Brown  silverballi. 

7.  Bannia. 

8.  Bartavalli. 

9.  Bangro,  or  ebony. 

10.  Bully  tree. 

11.  Crab  wood. 

12.  Contabalh. 

13.  Caraharri. 

14.  CelFre. 

15.  Canuballi. 

16.  CabacaUi. 

17.  CurbacaUi. 

18.  Calabash. 

19.  Cabbage  tree. 

20.  CaneUa. 

21.  DucalabaUi. 

22.  Determa. 

23.  DucaUi. 

24.  Gomarrow. 

25.  Guava. 

26.  Greenheart. 

27.  Huwassi. 

28.  Hymakusi. 


29  Hooboballi. 

56.  Pritti. 

30.  Hyawaballi. 

57.  Red  cedar. 

31.  Hiaballi. 

58.  Rosewood. 

32.  Hya  hya. 

59.  Sand  Mora. 

33.  Hackia. 

60.  Saouri. 

34.  Itikiribourabalh. 

61.  Simaruba. 

35.  Kretti,  or  bastard  silver- 

62. Suradanni. 

balli. 

63.  Saka. 

36.  Kurara. 

64.  Siri  dani. 

37.  KakaraUi. 

65.  Silberdani. 

38.  Kartabalh. 

66.  Turiballi. 

39.  Kamacusack. 

67.  Tatabo. 

40.  Keria. 

68.  Tabiecushi. 

41.  Kamakasa. 

69.  Towraneroo. 

42.  Kucahara. 

70.  White  cedar. 

43.  Kimaasamasa. 

71.  Waiki. 

44.  Kurahara. 

72.  Wamara. 

45.  Kuracurara. 

73.  Wadaduri. 

46.  Kopassa. 

74.  Wild  orange. 

47.  Lana. 

75.  Washiba. 

48.  Locust. 

76.  Wara  couri. 

49.  Logwood. 

77.  WaUaba. 

50.  Letter  wood. 

78.  Waremia. 

51.  Light  silverbalh. 

79.  Yellow  silverbalh. 

52.  Masaranuni. 

80.  YourabaUi. 

53.  Murwaana. 

81.  Yerara. 

54.  Mora. 

82.  Yarri  yarri. 

55.  Puriileheart. 

43.  Yaruri,  or  paddle- wood 
{Afipidosperma  evcel- 
sii./n,  Benth.)  [97,  97«, 
97/0- 


44.  Yarri-yarri,  or  Lance- 
wood  {Du(/vetia  quif.a- 
rensis,  Lindl).  [113, 
113«1. 
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DESCKIPTIVE  LIST  OF  WOODS  OF  BAHAMA. 


[Class  IV. 


A fine  series  of  the  woods  of  Bahama  is  included  in  the  collection  of  raw 
produce  from  that  colony.  The  specimens  contributed  by  Messrs.  Baines  were 
deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mentiou. 

WOODS  OF  BAHAMA. 

1.  Cedar  - _ _ _ Is  used  principally  in  house-building,  for  door  and  window  frame.?, 

piazza  posts,  sills,  girders,  &c.  It  grows  on  several  of  the 
Bahama  Islands  ; but  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  Andros 
Island  ; and  its  size,  when  full-grown,  is  from  16  to  20  feet  in 
length,  and  1 foot  in  diameter  ; it  is  generally  cut  10  to  16  feet 
in  length,  and  from  5 to  8 inches  square : the  branches  are 
used  for  boats’  timbers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of 
the  Bahamian  woods.  A soft,  fine,  close-grained,  rather  light 
wood,  possessing  the  pink  hue,  and  emitting  the  fragi’ant  odour 
of  the  common  pencil  cedar. 

2.  Cedar  - - - - This  wood  is  used  principally  for  picture  frames,  and  other  orna- 

mented articles  of  cabinet-work  ; there  is  no  difference  between 
it  and  No  1,  except  its  curled  and  shaded  appearance,  which  is 
said  to  be  obtained  by  its  growth  in  a very  rocky  soil. 

.3,  Horseflesh  mahogany  Is  principally  used  in  house-building,  the  branches  and  crooked 

trees  for  ships’  timbers  ; it  is  a very  durable  wood,  and  grows 
on  several  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  but  is  found  of  large  size,  and 
in  gi-eater  quantities  at  Andros  Island,  where  it  grows  to  about 
20  feet  in  length,  and  2 feet  in  diameter  ; it  is,  however,  seldom 
brought  out  of  the  woods  of  that  size,  for  the  want  of  proper 
means  of  conveyance.  A hai’d,  fine-grained  wood,  heavy,  and 
exhibiting  numerous  open  cells. 

4.  Dogwood  - - - The  principal  uses  made  of  this  wood  are  for  felloes  of  wheels, 

and  ships’  timbers  ; from  its  toughness  and  other  properties,  it 
is  better  adapted  to  the  former  purpose  than  any  other  of  the 
Bahamian  woods.  The  tree  does  not  attain  any  considerable 
size,  and  is  generally  crooked.  A rather  soft,  open-grained, 
light,  but  evidently  very  tough,  wood. 

5.  Stopper-wood  - - Used  principally  for  piles  to  wharfs,  and  for  wheel  spokes  ; it  is  a 

very  strong  and  durable  wood  ; it  grows  from  12  to  16  feet 
long,  and  from  6 to  8 inches  in  diameter  ; it  is  found  on  all  the 
Bahamian  islands.  An  exceedingly  hard,  fine,  close-grained, 
very  heavy  wood. 

6.  Lignum-vitie  - - This  wood  grows  on  several  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  is  gene- 

rally exported  to  Europe  and  America,  where  it  is  used  for 

sheaves  to  blocks,  &c.  The  principal  use  made  of  it  in  the 
Bahamas  is  for  hinges  and  fastenings  for  houses  situated  by  the 
sea-shore,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  ponds  on  the  out  islands, 
where,  from  the  quick  corrosion  of  iron,  hinges,  &c.,  of  that 
metal,  ai'e  seldom  used. 

7.  Bahama  satin-wood  - This  wood,  commonly  called  yellow  wood,  grows  abundantly  on 

Andros  Island,  and  others  of  the  Bahamian  group  : it  grows  to 
a large  size.  A hard,  fine,  close-grained  wood,  showing  on  its 
polished  surface  a beautifully  rippled  i^attern. 

8.  Bahama  satin-wood  - Specimen  of  a deeper  colour,  showing  a pretty  mottled  pattern. 

9.  Bahama  mahogany  - This  wood,  commonly  called  “ Madeira,”  grows  abundantly  on 

Andros  Island,  and  others  of  the  Bahamas  group,  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  durability  by  any  of  the  Bahama  woods,  it  grows 
of  a large  size,  but  is  generally  cut  of  small  dimensions,  for  the 
want  of  proper  roads,  and  other  means  of  conveyance  ; it  is 
2)rincipally  used  for  bedsteads,  &c.,  and  the  crooked  trees  and 
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branches  for  ships’  timbers.  A hard,  fine,  and  rather  close- 
grained,  moderately  heavy  wood  of  a fine  rich  colour  equal  to 
that  of  Spanish  mahogany,  although  probably  too  hard  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  to  which  this  latter  is  usually 
applied. 

10.  Crab-wood  - - Mostly  used  for  picture-frames,  walking-sticks,  and  small  orna- 

mented cabinet-work,  it  seldom  grows  larger  than  from  3 to  4 
inches  in  diameter.  A rather  hard,  fine,  close-grained,  mode- 
rately heavy  wood  ; heart-wood  of  a beautifid  veined  Vandyke 
brown,  its  external  edge  bright  black  ; alburnum  of  a pure  white. 

A small  collection  of  the  woods  of  South  America  is  exhibited  by  — Deacon. 
The  specimens  are  very  small,  and  amount  to  89  in  number ; they  include  the 
calabash,  ramwood,  ebony,  mahogany,  sanden,  green-heart,  box,  fustic,  rosewood, 
Brazilletto,  and  various  palms,  &c. 


WOODS  OF  TRINIDAD. 


Some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  ornamental  and  other  woods  are  shown  in  the 
excellent  collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  Trinidad,  contributed  by  His  Excellency 
Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  (see  p.  170).  They  are  as  follows : — 


1.  Achras  balata,  L.  (balata 
or  valata) . 

2.  Achras  (zapotiUa  or  za- 

podilla). 

3.  Achras,  sp.  (acoma  or 

mastic). 

4.  Acrocomia  sclerocarpa 

(gru  gru). 

5.  Astrocaryum  aculeatum 

(gri  gri). 

6.  Brosimum  guianense  (let- 

ter-wood). 

7.  Bucida  Bucei-as  (olivia) 

8.  Carapa  guianensis  (ca- 

rapa). 

9.  Cedrela odorata (W est  In- 

dia cedar). 

10.  Cocos  nucifera  (cocoa- 
nut). 

11.  Copaifera  officinalis  (co- 

pai). 

12.  Cordia,  sp.  (sepe)  - 

13.  Crescentia  Cujete  (cala- 

bash). 

14.  Dalbergia,  sp.  (roble). 

15.  Geoffroya  inermis  (I’an- 

geline). 

16.  Grey  mangrove. 

VOL.  I. 


A timber  extensively  used  and  much  esteemed  ; diameter  from 
2 to  6 feet. 


A timber  held  in  high  estimation,  as  indeed  are  all  the  woods 
derived  from  the  present  family  of  trees.  It  varies  in  dia- 
meter from  2 to  4 feet. 

Yields  beautiful  veneer.s.  A palm. 

Also  appertaining  to  the  order  Palmae,  and  affording  excellent 
veneers  for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  tree  which  yields  this  beautiful  wood  never  attains  a 
large  size  ; its  recent  layers  are  of  an  uniform  yellowish- 
white  colour.  The  heart-wood  only  is  used. 

A coarse-grained,  strong  wood ; principally  employed  for 
making  shingles  ; its  diameter  ranges  from  2 to  4 feet. 

Bears  a considerable  resemblance  to  cedar,  and  is  extensively 
used  and  much  esteemed  ; diameter  from  2 to  3 feet. 

A very  useful  and  ornamental  timber,  from  3 to  12  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  cocoa-nut  palm. 

A beautiful  and  durable  wood. 

A light  wood,  resembling  English  elm,  impregnated  with  a 
bitter  principle,  which  preserves  it  from  the  attack  of  insects, 
and  much  valued ; diameter  from  1 to  2 feet. 

A very  strong,  tough  wood,  used  in  boat-building,  and  for 
various  other  purposes,  where  these  cpialities  are  required  : 
is  very  abundant,  and  ranges  in  diameter  from  1 to’’2  feet. 

A strong,  hard  wood,  extensively  used  for  naves  of  wheels,  &c. 
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17.  Guiacum  officinale  (guia- 

can), 

18.  Hsematoxylon  campechi- 

anum  (log-wood). 

19.  Hymen8eacourbaril(cour- 

baril). 

20.  Lecythis  Idatinaon  (agua- 

tagaro). 

21.  Mimosa  jubflora  (yoke 

savan). 

22.  Morns  tinctoria  (fustic, 

or  bois  d’orange). 

23.  Paltivia-  - - . 

24.  Purijle-heart  - - - 

25.  Rhopala  montana  (agua- 

tapana). 

26.  Sideroxylon  sp.  1 (iron- 

wood,  or  bois  gri). 

27.  Swietenia  mahogani  (ma- 

hogany). 

28.  Tapana  - - - - 

29.  Tecoma  poui  (green  poui) 

30.  Tecoma  serratifolia  (grey 

poui). 

31.  Tecoma  sp.  (black  poui)- 

32.  Yoke  - - - . 


Bois  lizard. 


West  India  locust ; an  abundant  and  valuable  timber ; diameter 
2 to  6 feet. 


A very  hard  and  useftd  wood. 


An  abundant  and  useful  timber,  2 to  4 feet  in  diameter. 

A very  durable  and  curious  wood,  susceptible  of  a fine  polish, 
18  inches  to  3 feet  in  diameter. 


Esteemed  for  felloes  of  wheels,  and  for  other  purposes  where 
strength  and  toughness  are  required. 

These  trees,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Bignoniacese,  fur- 
nish the  hardest  and  most  durable  of  woods  ; their  timber 
takes  a fine  polish,  and  has  a peculiar  colour  ; they  furnish 
the  favourite  timbers  of  the  colony,  are  very  abundant,  and 
of  large  size,  3 to  4 feet  diameter,  and  proportionably  lofty. 

A handsome  wood,  resembling  mahogany,  usually  2 to  3 feet 
diameter. 


A very  fine  large  specimen  of  cedrela  wood,  or  West  Indian  cedar  (Cedrela 
odorata),  from  Trinidad,  is  exhibited  by  T.  Y.  C.  Burnett  ; this  was  deemed  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention. 


The  collection  of  Australian  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  woods  is  extensive  and 
very  interesting,  many  of  the  woods  being  new,  and  some  of  them  of  remarkable 
beauty. 

Amongst  the  specimens  from  New  South  Wales,  must  be  mentioned  the  samples 
of  Briggalo,  or  Bricklow,  probably  a variety  of  Acacia,  exhibited  by  J.  G.  Bidwell 
(1);  and  two  small  collections,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Day  (2),  and  by  W.  Francis  ; 
the  latter  being  intended  as  samples  of  woods  suitable  for  railway  sleepers,  and 
similar  engineering  purposes.  Messrs.  Day’s  series  consists  of — 


1.  Black  butt. 

2.  Box. 

3.  Beef-oak  (casuarina). 

4.  Cedar. 


5.  Colonial  ash. 

6.  Iron  bark. 

7.  Myrtle,  white. 

8.  Sycamore. 


Mr.  W.  Francis’s  collection,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Day,  were  deemed  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention.  Mr.  Francis’  collection  contains — 


1.  Australian  box. 

2.  „ turf-wood. 

3.  „ mahogany  (Eucalyptus,  sp.) 

4.  Blue  gum. 

5.  Black  butt. 

6.  Forest-oak  (Casuarina,  sp.) 


7.  Flooded  gum  (eucalyptus,  sp.) 

8.  Iron  bark,  grey. 

, 9.  Iron  bark,  red. 

10.  Swamp  oak  (Casuarina,  sp.) 

11.  Stringy  bark  (Eucalyptus,  sp.) 
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In  the  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  the  Colonization  Assurance 
Company,  already  alluded  to  (see  p.  170),  are  some  fine  specimens  of  the  woods  of 
the  country,  including  some  remarkable  pieces  of  Eucalyptus  wood.  It  is  however 
stated,  that  owing  to  the  period  of  the  year  when  they  were  collected,  the  short 
time  which  could  be  devoted  to  their  preparation,  and  the  want  of  proper  saws, 
&c.,  the  specimens  sent  are  not  to  be  considered  as  fairly  representing  the  woods 
of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  woods  sent  are — 


WOODS  OF  WESTEEN  AUSTEALIA. 


1 . Banksia,  sp.  - 

2.  Cypress 

3.  Jam-wood  - 


4.  Jarrah  (Eucalyptus,  sp.) 


6.  MorreU  (Eucalyptus,  sp.) 


6.  Eed  ebony  (?) 


7.  Eed  gum  (Eucalyptus 

resinifera). 

8.  Salmon  bark  (Eucalyp- 

tus, sp.) 

9.  Sandal-wood 


10.  Satin-wood  - - - 

11.  Shea  oak  (Casuarina)  - 

12.  Tuart  (Eucalyptus,  sp.)  - 


13.  York  gum  (Eucalyptus, 
sp.) 


Abundant  throughout  the  colony  ; a very  ornamental  wood  ; the 
specimen  sent  is  from  Guildford. 

Abundant  on  Garden  Island,  Rottnest,  and  also  in  some  places 
on  the  mainland. 

A species  of  Acacia,  commonly  called  raspberry-jam  wood,  in 
consequence  of  its  peculiar  odour,  resembling  raspberries.  It 
grows  abundantly  throughout  the  settled  districts  ; it  is  well 
adapted  for  turning,  and  as  it  takes  a very  high  pohsh,  is 
suitable  for  all  sorts  of  cabinet-work. 

This  excellent  wood,  considered  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 
ship-building,  and  indeed  for  all  other  purposes,  as  it  with- 
stands the  attacks  of  the  white  ant,  and  the  teredo,  &c.,  can  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity  ; it  may  be  had  in  planks,  8 feet 
wide.  The  plank  exhibited  was  cut  by  W.  P.  Clifton,  and  is 
more  than  4 feet  wide. 

Said  to  be  a most  excellent  wood,  both  for  cabinet-work  and 
for  trenails.  It  is  abundant  in  some  parts,  about  60  miles 
from  the  sea-shore  ; grows  to  a great  height,  and  attains  a 
diameter  of  more  than  3 feet.  For  the  manufacture  of 
spokes,  and  other  wheelwright’s  work,  it  is  excellent. 

Said  to  be  very  abundant  at  Sharks’  Bay,  and  along  the  sea- 
coast  ; this  wood  is  very  different  from  the  red  ebony  exhi- 
bited from  Port  Natal. 

The  tree  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  colony,  and  the  wood 
is  admirably  adapted  for  wheelwright’s  work. 

A good  durable  wood,  much  used  for  farming  implements.  It 
is  tolerably  abundant  in  York  district,  and  grows  to  a consi- 
derable size. 

Abundant  in  the  settled  districts  beyond  the  Darhng  range,  at 
a distance  of  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  It  has 
lately  been  discovered,  of  a very  superior  quality,  on  the 
coast  at  Sharks’  Bay. 

Occurs  in  the  island  of  Rottnest. 

Very  abundant. 

A noble  timber ; tolerably  abundant  on  the  coast,  and  said  to  be 
well  adapted  for  ship-building  and  general  purposes.  The 
plank  exhibited  is  more  than  3 feet  wide,  and  is  contributed 
by  W.  P.  Clifton,  of  Bunbury.  Planks,  some  10  feet  wide, 
may  be  obtained. 

Excrescences  formed  on  the  stem  of  this  and  also  of  some  other 
Eucalypti,  similar  to  the  Kaya  boku  of  the  Lingoa  wood,  and 
like  it,  well  adapted  for  fancy  cabinet-work.  It  is  stated  that 
the  exhibitors  had  hoped  to  have  procured  and  sent  a plank 
of  the  Blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  from  the  Deep  river, 
14  feet  in  width,  but  were  unable  to  do  so,  for  want  of  saws 
of  sufficient  size. 
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A very  remarkable  and  interesting  collection  of  the  woods  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  is  formed  by  the  contributions  of  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T.  Denison, 
Messrs.  Fowlek,  Whitesides,  McNaughten,  Hadden,  Brownrigg,  and  Hood. 
To  each  of  these  the  Jury  severally  awarded  a Prize  Medal  ; the  specimens 
shown  are  as  follows 


Brownrigg  (107). — Musk-wood. 

Sir  W.  T.  Denison. — Blue  gum,  stringy  bark,  black  wood,  sassafras, 
myrtle,  musk-wood,  cedar,  celery  pine,  rose-wood,  dog-wood,  Norfolk  Island 
pine,  white  oak,  iron-wood,  and  maple. 

Fowler  (82  to  89),  of  Maria  Island. — Dog-wood,  musk-wood,' he-oak,  and 
Tasmanian  iron-wood. 

Capt.  W.  C.  Hadden  (103). — Musk-wood. 

R.  V.  Hood  (111  to  120). — Silver  wattle,  musk-wood,  black-wood,  Huon 
pine,  and  myrtle. 

McNaughten,  of  Hobart  Town. — Musk-wood. 

J.  Milligan. — Richea-wood,  pink-wood,  and  Oyster-bay  pine. 

Whitesides  (91  to  93),  of  Hobart  Toivn. — Black-wood,  myrtle-wood,  and 
musk-wood. 

A remarkably  large  section  of  iron-wood  is  exhibited  by  Euston  and  Milligan 
(105);  specimens  of  the  Tolosa  tree,  honeysuckle,  and  she-oak,  by  H.  Hull  (208); 
of  oak,  m3Ttle,  cherry,  and  honeysuckle,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Freeman,  of  Brown’s 
River  (210)  ; of  blue  gum  and  maple,  by  — Quinn,  of  Hobart  Town  (94)  ; and  of 
Norfolk  Island  pine,  by  Lieut.  Akers,  R.E.  Each  of  these  was  deemed  worthy  of 
Honourable  Mention. 

These  various  woods  are  arranged  in  the  following  Table.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  specimens  shown  is  the  blue  gum  exhibited  by  Sir  W.  Denison  ; 
it  consists  of  two  pieces,  one  a section  of  the  tree  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  about  6 feet  in  diameter ; the  second  a section  of  the  same  tree, 
134  feet  from  the  preceding  one,  and  which  measures  about  2^  feet  across. 


WOODS  OF  VAN  DIEMEN’S  I>AND. 


I.  Black-wood  (Acacia  me- 
lanoxylon). 


2.  Blue  gum  (Eucalyptu.s 
globulus). 


A very  hard,  close-gi'ained,  dark,  and  richly- veined  wood  ; it  is 
well  adapted  for  cabinet-work  of  all  sorts,  and  may  be  had  in 
any  quantity,  and  of  large  size.  The  beauty  of  this  fine 
wood  is  admirably  shown  in  some  of  the  articles  of  furniture 
exhibited,  in  which  its  dark  hue  is  weU  contrasted  with  the 
equally  beautiful  light  wood  of  the  Huon  pine. 

An  enormous  tree  ; it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  oak  for  ship-build- 
ing, and  may  be  obtained  in  beams  of  any  dimension,  up  to 
200  feet  in  length.  It  appears  somewhat  premature  to  speak 
very  decidedly  of  the  value  of  this  comparatively  new  wood  ; 
but,  from  the  practical  results  already  obtained,  it  certainly 
promises  to  be  a most  important  material  for  the  ship- 
builder. A blue  gum-tree  near  Tobosa,  on  the  northern 
aspect  of  Mount  Wellington  range,  measured  upwards  of 
30  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base ; and  this  is  by  no  means 
unusually  large  for  the  trees  of  this  species.  According  to 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Ewing,  a swamp  gum-tree  has  been  measured 
102  feet  in  circumference,  at  3 feet  from  the  ground. 
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3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Cedar,  or  Pencil  pine  It  grows  in  the  mountain  ravines  and  gorges,  and  in  the  high 
(Arthrotaxis  selagi-  table  land  about  34,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
noides  ?). 

Celery  j)ine(Phyllocladus  A handsome  tree,  which  grows  in  the  cold  and  moist  parts  of 
aspleniifolia).  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  attains  a height  of  150  feet.  The 

wood  is  close-grained,  and  beautifully  white  ; it  is  well 
adapted  for  household  purposes. 

Cherry  (Exocarpus  cu-  A small  graceful  tree  with  lively  green  foliage  ; thinly  scattered 
pi’essiformis).  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony.  It  is  useful  as  a cabinet 

wood,  and  forms  good  ornamental  veneers. 

Dog-wood  (Bedfordia,sp.)  This  tree  attains  to  considerable  size  in  Maria  Island  ; the 

wood  is  exceedingly  richly  and  beautifully  marked,  and  it  is 
consequently  an  excellent  cabinet  wood,  well  adapted  for 
all  sorts  of  ornamental  work. 

Honeysuckle  (Banksia  A low  shrubby  tree ; the  wood  is  handsome,  and  useful  for 
australis).  cabinet-work,  and  for  veneering.  The  bark  is  employed  in 

tanning. 


Huon  Pine  (Dacrydium 
Franklinii). 

He  - oak  (Casuarina 
stricta). 

Iron-wood  (Notilia  ligus- 
trina). 


Iron-wood  of  Norfolk 
Island  (Olea  apetala). 
Mai>le  of  Norfolk  Island. 
Musk-wood  (Eurybia  ar- 
gophylla). 


Myrtle  (Fagus  Cunning- 
hamii). 


Pine,  Oyster-bay  (Calli- 
tris  australis). 

Pine,  Norfolk  Island 
(Araucaria  excelsa). 
Pink-wood  (Carpodontos 
lucida.) 


Eichea  - wood  (Richea 
pandanifolia). 

Rose-wood,  or  Zebra- 
wood  (Acacia,  sp.) 

Sassafras-wood  (Athero- 
sperma  moschatum). 


A most  remarkably  beautiful  light-coloured  wood,  singidarly 
marked  with  dark  spots,  especially  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  : admirable  for  ornamental  furniture. 

A low  tree,  of  no  great  beauty  or  value,  which  grows  upon  the 
open  grounds. 

A tree  which  rarely  attains  a greater  diameter  than  12  to  14 
inches;  the  specimen  exhibited,  however,  is  nearly  2 feet. 
The  wood  is  very  hard  and  dense,  and  has  been  consequently 
made  into  sheaves  for  ships’  blocks. 

Said  to  be  the  most  durable  of  all  the  Norfolk  Island  woods. 


A comparatively  small  tree,  which  grows  only  in  dense  forests, 
and  close  damp  situations.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  very 
beautifully  marked,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  butt, 
and  takes  a fine  polish.  It  is  most  admirably  adapted  for 
veneering  and  other  cabinet-work. 

This  tree  forms  dense  forests  in  parts  which  extend  for  many 
miles  ; the  tree  sometimes  attains  a girth  of  30,  or  even  40 
feet,  and  a proportionate  height.  The  wood  is  hard,  very 
close-grained,  and  has  a fresh  pink  or  red  colour.  The  lower 
part  of  the  stem  is  often  very  beautifully  veined,  rendei-ing 
it  excellent  for  cabinet-work  ; it  takes  a beautiful  pohsh. 

Grows  only  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  wood  is  used  for  in- 
ternal fittings  in  houses,  and  for  agricultural  implements. 

Very  transparent  in  thin  pieces  ; a good  wood  for  turning. 

Grows  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  in  the  dense 
myrtle  forests.  It  attains  a height  of  100  to  150  feet,  with  a 
clear  straight  stern.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  and  very 
hard  ; it  has  been  used  for  the  sheaves  of  ship  blocks. 

Grows  only  in  the  dense  moist  forests,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island  ; attains  a height  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  a diameter 
of  10  inches. 

Said  to  be  plentiful  in  Lake  country,  and  about  Marlborough. 

A moderate-sized  tree ; very  abundant.  The  wood  is  soft, 
even,  and  close-grained  ; well  adapted  for  internal  building, 
flooring-boards,  cabin-fittings,  &c.  ; it  turns  well. 
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21. 

22. 

23. 


24. 


25. 


She-oak,  or  Beef-wood 
(Casuarina  qiiadrivalvis). 
Silver  wattle  (Acacia  de- 
albata). 

Stringy-bark  (Eucalyp- 
tus robusta). 


White-wood  (Pittospo- 
rum  bicolor). 


White  oak  of  Norfolk 
Island  (Hibiscus  Pa- 
tersonii). 


A hard  and  beautifully-marked  cabinet-wood ; it  takes  a high 
polish. 


An  enormous  tree ; very  abundant.  A stringy-bark  tree,  near 
the  Cam  river,  on  the  north-west  coast,  measures  200  feet  to 
the  first  limb,  and  has  been  calculated  to  contain  in  the  trunk 
alone  225  tons  of  timber.  The  wood  is  rather  coarser  than 
that  of  the  blue-gum,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  house  and  ship- 
building, and  for  fencing ; it  is  especially  esteemed  for  tre- 
nails. 

Seldom  acquires  a greater  diameter  than  a foot.  The  wood  has 
a remarkably  close  even  grain,  and  might  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  employed  by  wood  engravers.  It  is  used  by  the  natives 
for  their  “ waddies,”  or  war-clubs. 


A valuable  little  collection  of  the  woods  of  New  Zealand  is  contributed  by 
Tao  Nui,  a native  chief  (44).  For  these  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Two  small  collections  of  the  woods  of  New  Zealand  are  exhibited  by  J.  Johnson 
(21),  and  by  W.  Fox.  These  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

The  collection  of  American  woods  is  by  no  means  numerous,  it  consists  of  two 
separate  series,  and  a few  isolated  specimens ; the  one,  that  contributed  by  R.  J. 
Pell,  of  New  York(115),  consists  of  167  specimens  ; unfortunately  however,  many 
of  these  are  cut  from  small  branches  or  young  trees,  and  do  not  therefore  well 
show  the  characters  of  the  wood ; it  was,  nevertheless,  deemed  worthy  of 


: characters  of  the  wood ; 

it 

was. 

nevertheless,  de 

)le  Mention. 

WOODS 

OF 

AMEKICA. 

1. 

Acer  striatum 

- 

- 

Moose  wood. 

2. 

Acer  - - - - 

- 

- 

Bird’s-eye  maple. 

3. 

Abies  canadensis  - 

- 

- 

Hemlock  spruce. 

4. 

Acer  eriocarpum  - 

- 

- 

White  maple. 

5. 

Acer  saccharinum 

- 

- 

Sugar  maple. 

6. 

Boxwood. 

7. 

Blue  dogwood. 

8. 

Betula  populifolia 

- 

- 

White  birch. 

9. 

Cupressus  juniperus  - 

- 

- 

Cypress  cedar. 

10. 

Castauea  vesca  - 

- 

- 

Amei'ican  chesnut. 

11. 

Cerasus  virginiana 

- 

- 

Wild  cherry. 

12. 

Carya  tomentosa  - 

- 

- 

Common  hickory. 

13. 

Diosjjyros  - - - 

- 

- 

Persimon. 

14. 

Tagus  ferruginea  - 

- 

- 

Red  beech. 

15. 

Gleditsia  triacaiithus  - 

- 

- 

Sweet  locust. 

16. 

Horseflesh-wood. 

17. 

Ilex  opaca  - - - 

- 

- 

Holly. 

18. 

Juniperus  Sabina - 

- 

- 

Cedar. 

19. 

Juglans  nigra 

- 

- 

Black  walnut. 

20. 

Juglans  squamosa 

- 

- 

SheU-bark  hickory. 

21. 

Juniperus  virginiana  - 

- 

- 

Red  cedar. 

22. 

Laurus  sassafras  - 

- 

- 

Sassafras. 

23. 

Liquidanibar  styracifluar 

- 

- 

Cum  tree. 

24. 

Liriodcndron  tulipifcra 

- 

- 

Tulip  tree. 
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25. 

Ornus  rotundifolia 

- 

- 

Manna  ash. 

26. 

Pinus  mitis  - - - 

- 

- 

Yellow  pine. 

27. 

Piiius  Strobus. 

28. 

Pinus  rubra  - - - 

- 

- 

Red  jnne. 

29. 

Platanus  occidentalis  - 

- 

- 

Plane  tree. 

30.  Quercus  palustris 

- 

- 

Pine  oak. 

31. 

Quercus  alba 

- 

- 

White  oak. 

32.  Quercus  Prinos  raonticola 

- 

- 

Rock  chesnut  oak. 

33. 

Quercus  Prinos  acuminata 

- 

- 

YeUow  oak. 

34. 

Quercus  virens  - 

- 

- 

Live  oak. 

35. 

Swietenia  - - - 

- 

- 

36. 

Thuia  occidentalis 

- 

- 

White  cedar. 

37. 

TiRa  americana  - 

- 

- 

Bass  wood. 

38. 

Ulmus  rubra 

- 

- 

Red  elm. 

SPECIMENS 

IN 

BARK. 

1. 

Ailanthus. 

2. 

Acer  saccharinum 

- 

- 

Sugar  maple. 

3. 

Acer  rubrum 

- 

- 

Scarlet  maple. 

4. 

AJnus  serrulata  - 

- 

- 

Common  alder. 

5. 

Acer  Negundo 

- 

- 

Box  elder. 

6. 

Amygdalus  Persica 

- 

- 

Peach. 

7. 

Acer  grandidentatum  - 

- 

- 

Mountain  maple. 

8. 

Acer  rubrum 

- 

- 

Scarlet  maple. 

9, 

.^sculus  rubicunda 

- 

- 

Red  flowering  chesnut. 

10. 

Alnus  serrulata  - 

- 

- 

Hazel-leaved  alder. 

11. 

Abies  - - - - 

- 

- 

Hemlock. 

12. 

Acer  eriocarpum  - 

- 

- 

White  maple. 

13. 

Alnus  glauca 

- 

- 

Black  alder. 

14. 

Abies  nigra  - - - 

- 

- 

Black  spruce. 

15. 

Acacia. 

16. 

Betula  lenta 

- 

- 

Black  birch. 

17. 

Betula  papyracea  - 

- 

- 

Canoe  birch. 

18. 

Betula  rubra 

- 

- 

Red  birch. 

19. 

Betula  populifolia 

- 

- 

White  birch. 

20. 

Blue  dogwood. 

21. 

Carya  microcarpa 

- 

- 

Nutmeg  hickory. 

22. 

Castanea  vesca 

- 

- 

American  chesnut. 

23. 

Cerasus  Virginian  a 

- 

- 

Wild  cherry. 

24. 

Cornus  alba 

- 

- 

White  dogwood. 

25. 

Carya  pecan 

- 

- 

Pecan-nut  hickory. 

26. 

Carya  porcina 

- 

- 

Bitter-nut  hickory. 

27. 

Carpinus  - - . 

- 

- 

Hornbeam. 

28. 

Castanea  alnifolia- 

- 

- 

Dwarf  chesnut. 

29. 

Corylus  aveUana  - 

- 

- 

Hazle. 

30. 

Carya  pecan 

- 

- 

Pecan-nut  hickory. 

31. 

Cratsegus  coccinea 

- 

- 

Scarlet  thorn. 

32. 

Castanea  alnifolia 

- 

- 

Red  flowering  chesnut. 

33. 

Crataegus  popuRfolia  - 

- 

- 

Washington  thorn. 

34. 

Carya  microcarpa 

- 

- 

Small-fruited  hickory. 

35. 

Carpinus  Ostrya  - 

- 

- 

Iron  wood. 

36. 

Carya  porcina 

- 

- 

Pig-nut  hickory. 

37. 

Cytisus  - - . 

- 

- 

Laburnum. 

38. 

Cerasus  borealis  - 

- 

- 

Red  cherry. 

39. 

Carya  amara 

- 

- 

Butter-nut  hickory. 

40. 

Carpinus  - - . 

- 

- 

Hornbeam. 
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41.  Celtis  crassifolia  - 

- 

- 

Hackberry. 

42.  Cereis  - - - - 

- 

- 

Judas  tree. 

43.  Fi’axinus  - - - 

- 

- 

White  ash. 

44.  Fraxinus  sambucifoRa  - 

- 

- 

Black  ash. 

45.  Fagus  ferruginea  - 

- 

- 

Red  beech. 

46.  Fraxinus  - - - 

- 

- 

Common  ash. 

47.  Fagus  sylvestris  - 

- 

- 

White  beech. 

48.  Fraxinus  viridis  - 

- 

- 

Green  ash. 

49.  Fraxinus  acuminata 

- 

- 

Witch  elm. 

50.  Fraxinus 

- 

- 

White  ash. 

51.  Hibiscus  syriacus 

- 

- 

Althaea  frutex. 

52.  Imperialis. 

53.  Juniperus  occidentalis - 

. 

Juniper. 

54.  Juniperus  rubra  - 

- 

- 

Red  cedar. 

55.  Juglans  castanea  - 

- 

- 

Butter  nut. 

56.  Juglans  nigra 

- 

- 

Black  walnut. 

57.  Laurus  benzoin  - 

- 

- 

Spice-wood. 

58.  Laurus  sassafras  - 

- 

- 

Sassafras. 

59.  Lady  apple. 

60.  Larix  americana  - 

Black  larch. 

61 . Larix  rubra  - - - 

- 

- 

Red  larch. 

62.  Liquidambar  styraciflua 

- 

- 

Gum  tree. 

63.  Liriodendron  tulipifera 

- 

- 

Tulip  tree. 

64.  Morus  alba  - - - 

- 

- 

White  mulbeiTy. 

65.  Morus  nigra 

- 

- 

Black  mulberry. 

66.  Morus  rubra 

- 

- 

Red  mulberry. 

67.  Morus  ... 

- 

Mulberry. 

68.  Madura  aurantiaca 

- 

- 

Osage  orange. 

69.  Magnolia  glauca. 

70.  MagnoRa  grandiflora. 

71.  MagnoRa  acummata 

Cucumber  magnolia 

72.  Malus  - . - 

- 

- 

Apple. 

73.  Nyssa  biflora 

- 

- 

Pepperidge. 

74.  Nyssa  capitata  - 

- 

- 

Sour  tupelo. 

75.  Ornus  rotundifoRa 

- 

- 

Manna  ash. 

76.  Punica  granatum - 

- 

- 

Pomegranate. 

77.  Populus  argentea - 

- 

- 

Cotton  tree. 

78.  Populus  tremuloides  - 

- 

- 

Aspen  poplar. 

79.  Populus  angulata- 

- 

- 

Common  poplar. 

80.  Pop\dus  alba 

- 

- 

White  poplar. 

81.  Populus  balsamifera 

- 

- 

Balsam  poplar. 

82.  Platanus  occidentalis  - 

- 

- 

Plane  tree. 

83.  Pearmain  apple. 

84.  Pinus  mitis 

Y ellow  pine. 

85.  Pinus  Strobus 

- 

- 

White  pine. 

86.  Pinus  ruspestris  - 

- 

- 

Grey  pine. 

87.  Pinus  australis  - 

- 

- 

Long-leaved  pine. 

88.  Prunus  americana 

- 

- 

Wild  plum. 

89.  Prunus  domestica 

- 

- 

Plum. 

90.  Prunus  Armeniaca 

- 

- 

Apricot. 

91.  Prunus  cerasus  - 

- 

- 

Cherry  plum. 

92.  Pyrus  vivulans  - 

- 

- 

Crab  apple. 

93.  Pyrus  communis 

- 

- 

Pear. 

94.  Pyrus  Cydonia  - 

- 

- 

Quince. 

95.  Philadelphus  syringa  - 

- 

- 

Lilac. 

96.  Quercus  ferruginea 

- 

- 

Black  oak. 

[Class  IV. 
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97. 

Quercus  Prinos  monticola 

- 

- 

Rock-chesnut  oak. 

98. 

Quercus  olivseformis 

- 

- 

Mossy-cup  oak. 

99. 

Quercus  PheUos  - 

- 

- 

Willow  oak. 

100. 

Quercus  Prinos  acuminata 

- 

- 

YeUow  oak. 

101. 

Quercus  Prinos  discolor 

- 

- 

Swamp  white  oak. 

102. 

Quercus  pahistris 

- 

- 

Pine  oak. 

103. 

Quercus  rubra 

- 

- 

Red  oak. 

104. 

Quercus  PheUos  - 

- 

- 

Willow  oak. 

105. 

Quercus  ambigua 

- 

- 

Grey  oak. 

106. 

Quercus  Banisteri 

- 

- 

Bean  oak. 

107. 

Quercus  alba 

- 

- 

White  oak. 

108. 

Quercus  heterophylla  - 

- 

- 

Bartram  oak. 

109. 

Rhus  - - - - 

- 

- 

Sumach. 

110. 

Rhamnus  maritima 

- 

- 

Buckthorn. 

111. 

Rhus  rubra 

- 

- 

Red  sumach. 

112. 

Robinia  Pseudacacia 

- 

- 

Yellow  locust. 

113. 

Sahx  alba  - - - 

- 

- 

White  willow. 

114. 

Sahx  lucida  - - . 

- 

- 

Shining  wiUow. 

115. 

Salix  lutea  - - - 

- 

- 

YeUow  willow. 

116. 

Salix  triandra 

- 

- 

Basket  wUlow. 

117. 

Salix  nigra 

- 

- 

Black  willow. 

118. 

Sorbus  Aucuparia 

- 

- 

Mountain  ash. 

119. 

Sahx  viteUina 

- 

- 

Common  wiUow. 

120. 

Summer  queen  apple. 

121. 

Silver  abeille. 

122. 

Spitzenburgh  apple. 

123. 

Sambucus  - - - 

- 

Elder. 

124. 

Tilia  alba  - - - 

- 

- 

White  lime  tree. 

125. 

Thuia  occidentalis 

- 

- 

White  cedar. 

126. 

Ulmus  rubra 

- 

- 

Red  elm. 

127. 

Ulmus  alba 

- 

- 

White  elm. 

128. 

Vitis  vinifera 

- 

- 

Grape  vine. 

129. 

Viburnum. 

The  second  collection,  that  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Z.  Thompson,  of  Burlington 
(241),  consists  of  better-selected  specimens  of  the  woods  of  Vermont,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a good  series  of  descriptive  labels,  reprinted  from  his  own  useful 
work  on  the  “ Natural  History  of  Vermont,”  conveying  a good  deal  of  valuable 
local  as  well  as  scientific  informatioil ; for  this  collection  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal. 

WOODS  OF  VERMONT. 


1. 

Acer  rubrum 

- 

Red  maple. 

2. 

Acer  saccharinum 

- 

Sugar  maple. 

3. 

Betula  excelsa 

- 

YeUow  birch. 

4. 

Cary  a squamosa  - 

- 

Shell-bark  hickory. 

5. 

Cerasus  serotina  - 

- 

Black  cherry. 

6. 

Fagus  ferruginea  - 

- 

Red  beech. 

7. 

Fraxinus  acuminata 

- 

White  ash. 

8. 

„ pubescens 

- 

Red  ash. 

9. 

„ sambucifolia  - 

- 

Black  ash. 

10. 

Juglans  cinerea  - 

- 

Butter-nut. 

11. 

Juniperus  virginiana  - 

- 

Red  cedar. 

12. 

Ostrya  virginica  - 

- 

Iron-wood. 

13. 

Pinus  balsamea  - 

- 

Silver  or  balsam  fir 

14. 

„ canadensis  - 

- 

Hemlock. 

2 T 
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15.  Pinus  nigra  - 

16.  „ resinosa 

17.  „ Strobus 

18.  Platanus  occidentalis 

19.  Robinia  Pseudacacia 

20.  Thuja  occidentalis 

21.  Tilia  americana  - 

22.  Ulmus  americana 

23.  „ fulva 


Double  spruce. 

Norway  pine. 

White  pine. 

Button-wood,  or  sycamore. 
Locust-wood. 

White  cedar,  or  arbor  vitae. 
Bass-wood,  or  hme-tree. 
White  elm. 

Red  or  slippery  ehn. 


A few  good  specimens  of  the  chief  woods  of  Maryland  are  also  exhibited  by 
the  Maryland  Committee,  consisting  of  ash,  beech,  cedar,  cherry,  hickory,  holly, 
locust,  maple,  mulberry,  oak,  pine,  poplar,  and  walnut : these  were  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention.  (See  p.  170.) 

Specimens  of  Palmetto  cedar,  live  oak,  and  a few  other  woods  are  exhibited  by 
E.  B.  Bell,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  (176) : these  also  were  deemed  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the  importance  of 
the  wood  of  the  live  oak,  Quercus  virens,  its  value  as  a ship  timber  being  univer- 
sally known  and  recognised. 


WOODS  OF  AMERICA. 


1.  Acer  eriocarpum  - - - 

2.  „ saccharinum 

3.  Carya  tomentosa  - - - 

4.  Diospyros,  sp.  - 

5.  Fagus  ferruginea 

6.  Gleditschia  triacanthos 

7.  Horse-flesh 

8.  Ilex  opaca. 

9.  Juglans  nigra  . - - 

10.  Juniperus  Sabina 

11.  „ virginiana  - 

12.  Pinus  Strobus  - - - 

13.  Quercus  alba  _ _ . 

14.  „ Prinos  acuminata  - 

15.  „ „ monticola  - 

16.  „ virens  - - - 


White  majile. 
Sugar  maple. 
Common  hickory. 
Persimon. 

Red  beech. 

Sweet  locust. 


Black  walnut. 
Cedar. 

Red  cedar. 

White  pine. 

„ oak. 

YeUow  oak. 

Rock  chesnut  oak. 
Live  oak. 


A sample  of  sweet  gum-wood  is  contributed  by  J.  B.  de  Saussure,  of  Charleston 

(176a). 


The  only  specimens  of  wood  exhibited  in  the  Austrian  collection  are  a series  of 
pine  planks,  Abies  taxifolia,  as  prepared  for  the  uses  of  musical  instrument 
makers,  chiefly  for  sounding-boards,  shown  by  D.  Bienert  and  Son  of  Mader- 
hausen  (143).  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  remarkably  homogeneous,  and  when  fairly 
grown,  is  peculiarly  free  from  knots,  or  irregularities  of  any  kind  ; it  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  which  are  essential  for  sounding-boards.  A 
section  of  a tree  more  than  3 feet  in  diameter  is  shown,  in  which  upwards  of  470 
concentric  rings,  or  circles,  can  be  counted  ; from  this  it  is  presumed  that  the  tree 
must  have  been  nearly  five  centuries  old.  These  specimens  were  deemed  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention. 


A numerous  collection  of  the  woods  of  China  is  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  these  specimens  are  so  small  as  scarcely 
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to  show  the  characters  of  the  woods  ; many  of  the  specimens  have  no  labels,  and 


of  those  which  have, 

a considerable  number  are 

evidently  incorrectly  named  : the 

following  is  a list  of  the  labels: — 

WOODS  OF  CHINA. 

1.  Canton  rosewood. 

2.  Chan  muh 

- 

Pine-wood. 

3.  Chang  muh  - 

- 

Camphor-wood. 

4.  Chau  muh 

6.  Chung  tu 

- 

- 

An  inferior  kind  of  pine. 

6.  Ebony 

7.  Hwang  jung  muh 

- 

Yellow  Dryandra. 

8.  „ muh  - 

- 

YeUow-wood. 

9.  Hwa  Nien 

- 

Averrhoa  Carambola. 

10.  Isz  King  muh- 

- 

Thorn-wood. 

11.  Kan  muh 

- 

- 

Wood  of  the  Coolie  orange. 

12.  Kau  muh 

- 

13.  Kuin  tien  kuh 

- 

- 

A fine  wood  for  cabinet-work. 

14.  Kill  now  muh 

- 

15.  Kung  muh 

- 

Tallow  tree  ? 

16.  Kwaug  lang  - 

- 

Dryandra,  sp.  - - - 

Used  for  rhiUs  of  sedans. 

17.  Lew  muh 

- 

Willow. 

18.  Lung  yen  muh 

- 

Dimocarpus  jungyen. 

19.  Lau  muh 

- 

Canarium  Piinela  - - - 

Wood  of  the  Chinese  ohve. 

20.  Ma  me  muh  - 

- 

- 

A resinous  pine. 

21.  Mango-tree  wood. 

22.  Mei  muh 

- 

Apricot- wood. 

23.  Muh  mien 

- 

Bombax  Ceiba  - - - 

Wood  of  the  cotton- wood  tree. 

24.  Nan-chi  muh- 

- 

- 

A fine  wood  from  Cochin  China. 

25.  Oil-wood. 

26.  Pah  muh 

- 

Cedar  ? 

27.  Plum-wood  - 

- 

- 

Used  for  cutting  blocks  for  books 

(rather  cc(arse). 

28.  Pride  of  India 

- 

Melia  Azaderachta. 

29.  Eed-wood. 

30.  Rose-wood 

- 

- 

F'rom  Siam. 

31.  Sandal-wood. 

32.  Sang  muh 

- 

Mulberry. 

33.  Satin-wood. 

34.  Shan  cha 

- 

Wild  tea  - - - - 

A lofty  tree. 

35.  „ che. 

36.  „ muh 

- 

Pride  of  India 

37.  Sha  tea  muh  - 

- 

- 

A kind  of  willow. 

38.  Shui  sha  muh 

- 

- 

Used  for  coffins. 

39.  Siangizmuh- 

- 

Ma,ple. 

40.  Sung  muh 

- 

Fir. 

41.  Tan  hiang  muh 

- 

Sandal-wood. 

42.  Tau  kwa  san  - 

- 

Peach  flower.  Pride  of  India 

Called  China  mahogany,  at  Canton. 

43.  Tsung  muh  - 

- 

Fir  . - _ - - 

Used  for  fuel  and  boxes. 

44.  Tu  muh 

- 

Pine  - - . . - 

Used  for  furniture. 

45.  Varnish-wood 

- 

Cannaium  alba. 

46.  Woo  tung 

- 

Dryandra  cordifoha 

Wood  used  for  musical  instruments. 

47.  Wu  tung  muh 

- 

n It 

48.  Ying  muh 

- 

Knot-wood,  or  Amboyna-wood 

49.  Ying 

- 

- 

Sapwood  of  a kind  of  beech. 

50.  Yung  muh 

- 

- 

Wood  of  the  bastard  banian. 

SPECIMEN  WOODS  OP  EGYPT  AND  ALGEEIA. 
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Fine  specimens  of  the  chief  woods  of  Egypt  are  shown  in  the  collection  of 
Egyptian  raw  produce ; the  specimens  are  very  good,  and  their  interest  is  still 
further  increased  hy  their  being  accompanied  by  some  of  the  agricultural  and 
other  implements  made  from  them.  The  woods  shown  are  : — 


1.  Acacia. 

2.  Alizier  wood. 

3.  Azaderak. 

4.  Date. 


5.  Doum  palm.  Cucifera  Thebaica. 

6.  Ebony  of  Sennar. 

7.  Sweet  palm. 

8.  Sycamore.  Ficus  sycamorus. 


The  Bois  de  Nahh,  a hard  dark -coloured  wood,  resembling  ebony,  appears 
likely  to  be  useful.  The  acacia  wood  also  seems  to  be  a useful  durable  wood. 


A highly-valuable  collection  of  the  woods  of  Algeria  is  shown  in  the  Algerian 
department  of  the  French  collections  (see  p.  165).  These  specimens  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  and  for  the  good  and  instructive  manner  m which  they  are 
exhibited.  Some  of  them  are  rather  small,  but  in  all  cases  they  are  characteristic  • 
and  well  selected.  Some  of  the  woods  are  comparatively  new  to  this  country. 


1.  Tbuya-articul6,  an  ever- 
green tree. 


2.  Pin  pinier,  an  evergi-een 

tree. 

3.  Grand  cyprds  dTtalie,an 

evergreen  tree. 

4.  Ricin,  a deciduous  tree. 

5.  Jujubier  sative 

6.  Aune,  a deciduous  tree . 


7.  Pin  maritime,  an  ever- 

green tree. 

8.  Saule  fragile,  a deciduous 

tree. 

9.  G6nevrier  Pb6nicien 


10.  Grand  cypres 

1 1 . Sumac  Tber^za  - 

12.  Jujubier  des  lotopbages, 

a deciduous  tree. 

13.  PbiUyrea,  a deciduous 
ti’ee. 

14.  Lentisque  commun 

15.  Cbcne-zeen  - - - 

16.  Grand  bruyere  arbores- 

cente,  evergreen  tree. 


Tbuja  articulata,  Desf.  ? 6 X 5 X 2.  Close  grain, bard,  beart-wood 
(duramen),  bright  cbesnut  coloured,  resinous  ; recent  layers 
(alburnum)  cream-yellow.  Tbis  wood  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  sandal-wood  of  the  ancients. 

Pinus  Pinea,  6 X 2^  X I j-  Specimen  from  a young  tree,  in  bark  ; 
a resinous  wood. 

Cupressus,  sp.  1 6 X X 2j ; in  bark  ; a resinous  wood. 

Paliums  ? 6 X 4 x 2,i ; an  exceedingly  soft,  light,  weak  wood ; in 
bark.  (Palma  Cbristi,  or  Christ’s  thorn). 

Zizipbus,  sjD.  6x5x2.  An  exceedingly  close,  fine-grained  wood, 
heavy  ; heart  bright  red  cbesnut,  recent  layers  pale  ocbreous  ; 
in  bark. 

Abius,  6x9x2;  a light,  though  fine,  and  close-grained,  soft 
weak  wood,  of  an  uniform  reddish-yellow  throughout ; in 
bark. 

Pinus  maritima  ? 6 x 8 X 2,  in  bark  ; a resinous  wood. 

Salix  fragilis  ? 6 X H X Ik  in  bark  ; a soft  and  weak  wood. 

Juniperus  Phccnicea  18x5x2.  This  specimen  was  cut  from  a 
portion  of  a tree  having  a diameter  of  about  9 inches  only ; in 
bark  ; fi  om  Zeralda. 

Cupressus,  sju,  9j  X 4 X 2,  from  a tree  1 metre  in  diameter ; from 
the  environs  of  Bledah. 

Rhus,  sp.,  9s  X 4 X 2.  Wood  heavy  ; its  longitudinal  section 
exhibits  numerous  open  cells  ; in  bai’k. 

Zizi^finis,  SJ5.,  6 X 1 X 1 ; in  bark  ; a hard  wood. 

PbiUyrea,  sit.,  6 X 5j  X 2 ; a close-grained,  hard,  and  heavy  wood. 

Pistacia,  s]).,  8x5x2^;  a hard,  heavy  wood  ; from  Mazafran. 

? 8 X 5[  X 2 ; a tree,  a metre  in  diameter,  from  Edough. 

? 6j  X 2 X 2.  Wood  fine,  close-grained,  hard.  (Tree-like 

heath.) 
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17.  Cedre,  an  evergreen  tree. 

18.  Figuier  sauvage,  bois 

tendre  A feuilles  ca- 
duques,  a deciduous 
tree. 

19.  Pistachier  - t6r6binthe, 

a deciduous  tree. 

20.  Cjrtise-  - - - 

21.  Tamaris,  evergreen  tree 

22.  Saule-marceau,  decidu- 

ous tree. 

23.  Terebinthe,  ou  le  faux 

pistachier. 

24.  Caroubier  - - - 

25.  Olivier  sauvage  - 

26.  Sorbier  cormier,  a deci- 

duous tree. 

27.  Arbousier,  an  evergreen 

tree. 

28.  Arbousier  ~ - 

29.  Cerisier  sauvage,  a deci- 

duous tree. 

30.  Erable  Napolitain,  a de- 

ciduous tree. 

31.  Laurier-rose,  a decidu- 

o\is  tree. 

32.  Lierre,  evergreen  tree  - 

33.  Pin  d’Alep,  evergreen 

tree. 

34.  Myrthe,  evergreen  tree. 

35.  Pruneber  sauvage,  a de- 

ciduous tree. 

37.  Genevrier-^-feuilles  de 

cedre,  an  evergreen 
tree. 

38.  Houx,  an  evergreen  tree. 

39.  Laurier-sauce,  an  ever- 

green tree. 

40.  Sumac  des  corroyeurs, 

an  evergreen  tree. 

41.  Aubepine,  a deciduous 

ti-ee. 

42.  Nerprun  alaterne,  an 

evergreen  tree. 

43.  Citronnier,  an  evergreen 

tree. 

44.  Oranger,  an  evergreen 

tree. 


Cupressus,  s^?.,  6 x 6 x 2 ; in  bark  ; resinous  wood. 
Ficus  carica,  6x6x2;  a soft  and  weak  wood. 


Pistacia  terebinthus,  8 x 63  X 2.  Wood  close-grained,  hard, 
heavy,  and  resinous. 

Cytisus,  sp.,  9 X 2J,  X I'-  Wood  fine  and  close-gi’ained,  hard, 
heavy  ; heart  chesnut ; recent  layers  narrowly  white. 

Tamarix.  6 X 6]  X 2.],  in  bark  ; a resinous  wood. 

Salix,  sp.,  6 X 6 X 2 ; a fine-grained,  soft,  and  weak  wood  ; light 
wood,  in  bark. 

? a large  tree,  13  metre  in  diameter. 

Cereis  siliquastrum,  8 X 7 X 1,  hi  bark  ; a tree,  9 inches  in 
diameter,  from  Monzaia. 

Olea,  sp.,  6 X 6 X 2.  in  bark  ; a tree,  10  inches  in  diameter,  from 
Monzaia. 

Sorbus  torminalis,  6 X 6 J X 2^j ; shows  a diameter  of  about  1 1 
inches  ; in  bark  ; a hard  wood. 

Arbutus,  sp.,  6x7x2;  shows  a diameter  of  about  12  inches  ; 
in  bark  ; a hard  wood. 

Arbutus,  sp.,  13  X 8^  X 1 ; bark  ou  both  longitudinal  edges  ; a 
tree,  10  inches  in  diameter,  from  Monzaia. 

Prunus,  sp.,  6 x 6 X 2,  in  bark. 

Acer,  sp.,  6x4x2,  in  bark  ; shows  a diameter  of  about  5 
inches  only  ; a hard  wood. 

Nerium  Oleander,  8 X X 2 ; fine  and  close  grain,  hard,  though 
hght ; shows  a diameter  of  about  6 inches ; in  bark. 

Hedera,  sp.,  showing  diameter  of  about  3|  inches  ; a very  light, 
soft,  weak,  open-grained  wood. 

Pinus,  sp.,  6x5x2];  shows  a diameter  of  about  8 inches  ; in 
bark  ; a resinous  wood. 

Myrtus,  sp.,  6x3x2;  a fine,  close,  even-grained  wood,  hard 
and  ponderous  ; in  bark. 

Prunus,  sp.,  6x3x1];  a fine,  close-grained,  hard,  and  rather 
heavy  wood  ; in  bark. 

Juniperus,  6 X 3]  X 2 ; shows  a diameter  of  about  4 inches. 
Alburnum  pure  white,  duramen  dark  chesnut ; in  bark ; a 
resinous  wood. 

Ilex,  sp.  6 X 3 X 2,  in  bark  ; shows  a diameter  of  about  4 inches; 
a hard  wood. 

Laurus,  sp.  6 X 5 X 2 ; a light,  soft,  weak,  open-gi-ained  wood  ; 
in  bark. 

1 6 X 2 X Ij  ; moderately  hard,  though  light,  weak, 

and  open-grained  ; in  bark. 

Crataegus,  sp.  6x6x2;  a fine,  close-grained,  hard,  and  rather 
heavy  wood  ; in  bark. 

Rhamnus  alaternus,  6x5x2.  A hard,  and  heavy,  though 
open-grained  wood  ; alburnum  fine  citron-yeUow;  duramen 
dark  red-brown  ; in  bark  ; shows  a diameter  of  about  6 inches. 

Citrus  limonium,  6 X 2J  x 1]  > shows  a diameter  of  about  3] 
inches  ; in  bark  ; a hard  wood. 

Citrus  aurantium,  6x5x2;  shows  a diameter  of  about  10 
inches  ; in  bark  ; a hard  wood. 
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46.  Blanc  d’HoRande,  a deci- 
duous tree. 

46.  Ch§ne  a gland  doux  - 

47.  Chene  liege - 

48.  Ch6ne  vert  - - - 

49.  Micocoulier  - - - 

60.  Frene  - - - - 

61.  Orme  - - - - 

52.  Murier  blanc 

63.  Jujubier  domestique  - 


? 6 X 7 X 2i;  a light, soft,  weak,  and  open-grained  wood; 

shows  a diameter  of  about  11  inches;  in  bark. 

Quercus,  sp. 

Quercus  suber. 

Quercus  ilex. 

Celtis. 

Fraxinus. 

Ulmus. 

Morus  alba. 

Ziziphus. 


A numerous  series  of  small  specimens  of  the  woods  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  suit- 
able for  cabinet-work,  is  also  exhibited  (St.  Ubery,  1495).  They  are  valuable 
chiefly  as  shomng  the  grain  and  character  of  the  different  woods,  when  polished 
and  varnished,  and  as  employed  by  cabinet-makers.  The  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal  for  this  collection. 

Specimens  of  acacia  wood,  as  employed  for  machinery,  are  exhibited  by  Mous- 
sillac-Amavd  of  La  Reole  (933)  : these  were  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

Some  very  interesting  specimens  of  preserved  wood  are  shown  by  I.  A.  Boucherie 
(1104),  in  illustration  of  his  process  of  protecting  timber  from  decay,  dry-rot,  and 
the  attacks  of  insects. 

The  remarkable  experiments  of  JDr.  Boucherie,  on  the  absorption  of  saline  and 
other  solutions  by  trees,  are  well  knowi,  and  excited  very  general  interest  about 
ten  years  since.  He  has  for  a long  time  been  engaged  in  an  extended  and  minute 
series  of  experiments  on  wood,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  substance 
best  fitted  to  preserve  timber  from  decay,  and  to  discover  the  most  economical 
mode  of  practically  applying  it  on  the  large  scale.  The  peculiar  feature  of  Dr. 
Boucherie’s  original  process,  consisted  in  the  mode  in  which  he  availed  himself  of 
the  vital  power  of  the  tree  ; for  following  up  the  suggestions  of  Hales,  Duhamel, 
and  others,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  far  easier  to  impregnate  wood 
with  any  solution,  when  the  plant  is  still  full  of  its  own  natural  juices,  and 
when  freshly  cut  down,  than  it  is  when  the  vessels  have  begun  to  contract,  and 
a considerable  portion  of  the  natural  humidity  of  the  wood  has  evaporated.  In 
the  first  instance,  indeed,  he  endeavoured  to  impregnate  the  wood  of  the  tree 
whilst  still  in  a growing  state,  causing  it  to  suck  up  various  solutions,  by  means  of 
the  absorbing  power  of  the  leaves  themselves ; a process  which,  however,  for 
various  practical  reasons,  he  subsequently  abandoned  ; and,  at  the  present  time  he 
adopts  a cheap,  simple,  and  effective  process  for  impregnating  the  felled  timber 
with  the  preserving  liquid,  designated  in  France,  “ trait  de  scie,  et  la  cuisse  fou- 
lante.”  The  trunk  of  the  newly-felled  tree  is  cut  into  a length  suitable  for  two 
railway  sleepers  ; it  is  then  very  nearly  divided  across,  just  in  the  centre,  by  means 
of  a saw,  so  as  to  form  a channel,  or  small  reservoir,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  log, 
by  means  of  which  the  preserving  liquid  may  pass,  right  and  left,  towards  either 
end  ; the  opening  of  the  saw -cut  is  then  carefully  closed  all  round,  and  a small 
flexible  tube  being  introduced  into  the  upper  part,  serves  to  convey  into  the  cut 
the  preserving  licpiid,  which,  as  it  is  laid  on  through  the  flexible  tubes,  under  the 
pressure  of  a column  of  some  feet  in  height,  is  rapidly  disseminated  throughout  the 
entire  substance  of  the  wood.  The  preserving  liquid  which  Dr.  Boucherie  employs. 
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and  which  from  his  numerous  experiments  he  considers  the  best,  is  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  When  he  desires  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  he  uses 
a solution  of  p30-olignite  of  iron  ; and  when  his  object  is  to  render  it  flexible,  elastic, 
and  at  the  same  time  incombustible,  he  employs  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
By  the  above-mentioned  process,  Dr.  Boucherie  has  prepared  many  thousands  of  rail- 
way sleepers  with  sulphate  of  copper,  some  of  which  have  been  down  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  France  for  five  years,  and  are  at  the  present  time  perfectly 
sound ; whilst  similar  ones,  not  prepared,  which  have  been  on  the  same  line,  are 
completely  destroyed.  The  Jury,  appreciating  the  very  long  and  laborious  series 
of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Boucheeie,  and  satisfied  with  the  successful  issue 
to  which  he  has  now  brought  them,  awarded  him  a Prize  Medal  for  the  process. 

Specimens  of  wood  for  sounding-boards  of  musical  instruments  are  exhibited  by 
J.  Hensteh,  of  Lindberg,  near  Linsel,  in  Bavaria  (76)  : these  were  deemed  worthy 
of  Honourable  Mention. 

A collection  of  woods,  extremely  well-selected  and  arranged,  is  exhibited  by 
Professor  Nordlinger,  of  Hohenheim,  Stuttgard  (11).  These  specimens  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  prepared,  so  as  to  show  all  the  chief  characters  of  each  wood  : though 
small,  each  sample  is  left  in  the  bark,  and  good  microscopic  sections  accompany 
each  wood.  As  a small  collection  it  is  admirable,  and  the  Jury  accordingly 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  it. 

A comparatively  small  number  of  Portuguese  woods  only  are  exhibited  ; and 
with  one  exception,  none  of  them  are  of  very  great  importance.  The  Marquis  de 
Loulb  (553  to  578)  contributes  a small  collection  of  21  specimens,  consisting  of  pine, 
plum,  filbert,  wild  olive,  chesnut,  wild  pine,  elm,  mulberry,  olive,  beech,  ash, 
cherry,  cypress,  carib-wood,  cork-tree,  holm,  poplar,  oak,  plantain,  white  acacia, 
walnut,  orange,  box,  and  crataegus.  For  these  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Other  specimens  of  the  ordinary  woods  are  contributed  from  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
and  from  the  Ceira  Forests,  by  A.  P.  F.  Vaz  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Ficalho. 

Three  specimens  of  wood  from  Angola  and  Goa  are  shown,  namely,  Tacula- 
wood  from  Angola,  and  teak-wood  and  sico-wood  from  Goa.  The  former,  exhi- 
bited by  the  Governor  of  Angola,  1850  (590),  is  a very  remarkably  beautiful 
wood,  one  which  may  fairly  be  called  one  of  the  most  handsome  cabinet  woods 
known.  The  Jury  accordingly  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  this  specimen. 

A very  small  number  only  of  Russian  woods  are  shown  ; a good  series  of  the 
chief  timber  trees  of  the  Governments  of  Grodno,  Minsk,  and  Volh3mia,  are 
exhibited  by  A.  Kaufmann  (1 1 7).  F or  these  the  J ury  awarded  a Prize  Medal. 

Specimens  of  Rhododendron-wood,  and  plane-tree  wood  are  shown  from 
Ozoorget  by  the  Government  of  Cootais  (118),  and  of  walnut  and  beech-wood, 
from  Djarobelocan  by  the  Government  of  Tiflis  (119).  Tliese  were  each  deemed 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

No  Spanish  woods  are  exhibited  ; but  in  the  Spanish  department  there  are  two 
interesting  and  extensive  collections  of  the  woods  of  Cuba,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  series  of  the  woods  of  Cuba,  used  for  building,  furniture,  &c.,  is  225 
in  number,  and  is  exhibited  by  the  Cabinet  Botanical  Garden  of  Madrid  (186) ; 
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the  specimens  are  all  cut  into  the  form  of  hooks,  so  as  to  show  the  structure  of  the 
wood  in  different  sections,  and  varnished  so  as  to  bring  out  the  colour  and  grain  ; 
tire  latter  circumstance,  however',  though  useful  in  showing  the  beauty  of  the 
wood,  renders  it  rather  more  difficult  to  judge  of  the  characters.  This  collection 
was  formed  by  D.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  and  the  woods  are  described  in  his  large 
work  on  Cuba ; the  follo'wing  list  contains  only  those  woods,  the  botanical  names 
of  which  have  been  made  out.  For  this  collection  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal. 


1.  Abey  macho - 

2.  Abey  hembra 

3.  Acana  - - - 

4.  Agracejo 

5.  Agracejo  carbonero 

6.  Aguedita 

7.  Almendro  - 

8.  Almendro  silvestre 

9.  ArarA  - - - 

10.  Arbol  del  cuerno  - 

11.  Ateje  hembra 

12.  Ayua  amarilla 

13.  Ayua  macho 

14.  Ayua  hembra 

15.  Azucarero  de  mon-j 

tana  - - j 

16.  Bag^  _ _ . 

17.  Baria  - - - 

18.  Bijaguara 

19.  Boniato  amarillo  - 

20.  Boniato  bianco 

21.  Brasil  - 

22.  Brasilete  Colorado 

23.  Bucare- 

24.  Cabo  de  hacha 

25.  Caja  - - - 

26.  Cainiito 

27.  Caimitillo 

28.  Canela  blanca 

29.  Caoba  - - - 

30.  Came  de  doncella 

31.  Cedro  - - - 

32.  Ceiba  - - - 

33.  Ceibon  de  arrogo  - 

34.  Chicharron  - 

35.  Cigua  - - - 

36.  Ciguaraya  - 


WOODS  OF  CUBA. 
Jacaranda  Sagrseana.  D.  C. 
Pceppigia  excelsa.  Rich.  - - 

Sideroxylum  pallidum.  Spr.  - 

Ardisia  cubana.  Alph.  D.  C.  - 
Excoecaria  ? - - - - 

Picramnia  pentandra.  Sw. 
Laplacea  Curtyana.  Rich. 
Diphohs  sahcifoha.  Alph.  D.  C. 
Bucida  Buceras.  Lin. 

Acacia  cornigera.  Lin.  - 

Cordia  Valenzuelana.  Rich. 

(■  Zanthoxylum  bombacifolium. 
\ Rich. 

Z.  lanceolatum.  Poiret.  - 
Z.  juglandifohum.  D.  C. 

Icica  Edwigia.  Rich 

Anona  palustris.  Liu. 

Cordia  gerascanthoides.  Kunth. 
Colubrina  ferruginea.  Brong.  - 

Nectandra  boniato.  Rich. 

Oreodaphne  1 alba.  Rich. 

Csesalpinia  bijuga.  Sw.  - 
C.  horrida.  Rich.  - - - 

Cajsalpinia  crista.  Liu.  - 
Erythrina  umbrosa.  Kunth.  - 
Trichilia  spondioides.  Jacq.  - 
Schmidelia  nervosa.  Rich. 
ChrysophyUum  Cainito.  Lin.  - 
C.  microphyllum.  D.  C.  - 
CaneUa  alba.  Murray. 
Swietenia  Mahogani.  Lin. 
Byrsonema  lucida.  Kunth. 
Cedrela  odorata.  Lin. 
Eriodendron  anfractuosum.  D.C. 
Pachira  einarginata.  Rich. 
Chicharronia  intermedia.  Rich. 
Nectandra  cigua.  Rich.  - 
Trichilia  havanensis.  Jacq. 


( A hard  wood,  the  leaves  eaten  by 
\ cattle. 

A hard  wood,  the  leaves  eaten  by 
cattle. 

I Very  dense  wood,  the  fruit  eaten 
\ by  animals,  especially  by  pigs. 
Hard  wood. 

Hard  wood. 

Hard  wood. 

Hard  wood. 

Hard  wood. 


(A  hard  wood,  the  fruit  eaten  by 
\ animals,  especially  by  pigs. 

Yields  gum  or  resin. 

Yields  gum  or  resin. 

Yields  gum  or  resin. 

Fruit  eaten  by  animals,  especially 
by  pigs. 

Hard  wood. 

Hard  wood. 

jBoth  leaves  and  fruit  eaten  by 
1 cattle. 

jBoth  leaves  and  fi'uit  eaten  by 
( cattle. 

I A dye-wood. 

A dye-wood. 

Leaves  eaten  by  cattle. 

Hard  wood. 

Hard  wood. 

Very  dense  wood,  fruit  eatable. 
Very  dense  wood,  fruit  eatable. 

Hard  wood. 

Very  dense  wood. 


Very  dense  wood. 

Fruit  eaten  by  animals. 
Hard  wood. 
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37. 

Ciruelo 

- 

- 

Spondias  purpurea.  Liu. 

) Yields  a gum  or  resin,  fruit  eaten 
\ by  animals. 

38. 

Cocuyo 

- 

- 

Bumeha  nigra.  Sw. 

Very  dense  wood. 

39. 

Copal  - 

- 

- 

Icica  copal.  Rich.  - - - 

Yields  a gum  or  resin. 

40. 

Copey  - 

- 

- 

Clusia  rosea.  Lin.  - - - 

A dye  wood. 

41. 

Cordoban 

- 

- 

Miconia  pyramidahs.  D.  C. 

42. 

Cuaba  amarilla 

- 

Amyris  maritima.  Jacq. 

43. 

Cuaba  blanca 

- 

A.  sylvatica.  Jacq. 

44. 

Cuajani 

- 

- 

Cerasus  occidentalis.  Loiseleur 

Very  dense  wood. 

C6rbana,V.CanelIa 

blanca. 

45. 

Dagame 

- 

- 

Calycophyllum  candidissimum  - 

Very  dense  wood. 

46. 

Daguilla 

- 

-1 

Lagetta  hntearia.  Juss.  - 
L.  Valenzuelana.  Rich.  - 

jBark  yields  a fibre. 

47. 

Ebano  - 

- 

- 

Dio.spyros  (?)  - 

Very  dense  wood. 

48. 

Encina- 

- 

- 

Quercus  (?)  - 

Hard  wood,  fruit  eaten  by  animals. 

49. 

Frijolillo 

- 

- 

Lonchocarpus  latifolius.  Kunth 

Very  dense  wood,  fruit  eatable. 

50. 

Fustete 

- 

- 

Broussonetia  tinctoria.  Kunth 

Dye  wood. 

51. 

Gia  blanca 

- 

- 

Casearia  alba.  Rich. 

52. 

Gia  brava 

- 

- 

C.  ramiflora.  Vahl. 

53. 

Goao  - 

- 

- 

Commocladia  dentata.  Jacq.  - 

Very  dense  wood. 

54. 

Goao  de  costa 

- 

Rhus  Metopium.  Lin. 

Very  dense  wood. 

55. 

Granadillo 

- 

- 

Brya  Ebenus.  D.  C. 

Very  dense  wood. 

56. 

Guacima  amarilla 

- 

Luhea  platypetala.  Rich. 

Hard  wood. 

57. 

Guacima  baria 

- 

Xylopia  Cubensis.  Rich.- 

Dense  wood,  fruit  eaten  by  animals. 

58. 

GuacimiUa 

- 

-1 

Celtis  macrophyUa.  Kunth.  - 
C.  laevigata.  Wild  - - - 

1 Fruit  eaten  by  animals,  especially 
/ by  pigs. 

59. 

Guacimilla  de  costa 

Prockia  Crucis.  Lin. 

f 

Laetia  apetala.  Jacq. 

) 

60. 

Guaguaci 

1 

L.  longifolia.  Rich.- 
L.  crenata.  Rich  - - - 

1 Hard  wood,  yields  a gum  or  resin 

61. 

Guami- 

- 

Lonchocarpus  sericeus.  Kunth. 

Bark  used  for  tanning. 

62. 

Guam^  de  costa 

- 

Malvaceae  (?)  - 

Bark  used  for  tanning. 

63. 

Guana  - 

- 

( 

Malvaceae  (?) 

Cupania  glabra.  Sw. 

) 

64. 

Guara  - 

1 

C.  tomentosa.  Sw. 

C.  crenata.  C.  triquetra.  Rich. 

> Hard  wood,  fruit  eaten  by  animals. 

65. 

Guara  colorada 

- 

Cupania  macro j)hylla.  Rich.  - 

Hard  wood,  fruit  eaten  by  animals. 

66. 

Guavico 

- 

- 

Xylopia  obtusifoHa.  Rich. 

Very  dense  wood. 

67.  Guayabo  agrio  -j 
Guayabo  silvestre  v 
Guayabo  cotorrero  j 

68.  Guayabillo  - 

69.  Guayacan 

70.  Guayacancillo 

71.  GuimbS,,  V.Guavico 

72.  Guira  cimarrona  - 

73.  Guira  criolla 

74.  Hueso 

75.  Jaboncillo  - 

76.  Jagua  - - - 

77.  Jagueyhembra 

78.  Jaguey  maobo 

79.  Jiba  - 

Jiqui,  V.  Cocuyo  - 
VOL.  I. 


Psidium  pomiferum.  Lin. 


( Plard  wood,  bark  used  for  tanning, 
\ fruit  eaten  by  animals. 


Eugenia  guayabillo.  Rich. 
Guaiacum  officinale  Lin. 
Guaiacum  verticale.  Ortega  - 


-{ 


Crescentia  acuminata.  Kunth. 
Crescentia  Cujete.  Lin. 
Drypetes  alba.  Poit 
Sapindus  Saponaria.  Lin. 
Genipa  americana.  Lin.  - 

Ficus  (?) 

Ficus  populnea.  Wild 
Erythroxylom  brevipes.  D.  C. 
E.  obtusum.  D.  C. 

E.  havanense.  Jacq. 

E. alatemifolium.  E. rufum. Rich. 


Very  dense  wood. 
Very  dense  wood. 
Very  dense  wood. 


V ery  dense  wood,  leaves  eaten  by 
animals. 

Fruit  eaten  by  animals. 

Bark  used  for  tanning. 

Bark  used  for  tanning. 


Very  dense  wood. 


U 
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80.  Jobo  - - - Spondias  lutea.  Lin.  - - Yields  a gum  or  resin. 

81.  Jocuma  - - Dipholis  salicifolia.  Alph.  D.C. 

82.  Jdcaro  - - Bucida  capitata.  Vahl.  - - Very  dense  wood. 

83.  Laurel  amarillo,  V. 

Boniato  amarillo 

84.  Laurel  bianco  - Oreodai^hne  1 alba.  Rich.  - Hard  wood. 

85.  Laurel  de  cuabal  - Anona  bullata.  Rich.  - - Fruit  eaten  by  animals. 


86.  Lengua  de  vaca  - 
Leviza,  V.  Laurel' 

bianco 

87.  Lloron  - - - 

88.  Maboa  - - - 

89.  Macurige 

90.  Maco  ■- 

91.  Majagua 
Majagua  de  Cuba.' 

V.  Cuam^  - 

92.  Majagua  macho  - 

93.  Malagueta  - 

94.  Manajh 

95.  Mangle  bianco 

96.  Mangle  Colorado  - 


jEgiphyla  martinicensis.  Lin. 


Malanea  luoida.  Rich. 
Cameraria  latifoha.  Jacq. 
Cupania  oppositifolia.  Rich.  - 
Drypetes  glauca.  Vahl.  - 
Paritium  datum.  Rich.  - 


Belotia  grewiajfolia.  Rich. 
Eugenia  pimenta.  D.  C. 

E.  valenzuelana.  Rich. 
Malpighia  (?)  - 
Avicennia  tomentosa.  Jacq.  - 
Rhizophora  Mangle.  Lin. 


97.  Moruro 


Acacia  arborea.  Wild.  - 


98.  Moruro  de  costa  - Acacia  litorahs.  Rich. 

99.  Mora  - - - Moms  celtidifoha  (?).  Kunth 

100.  Nogal  - - - Juglans  cinerea.  Lin. 

101.  Ocuje  - - - Calophyllum  CMaba.  Jacq. 

102.  Palo  bianco  - - Simaruba  glauca.  D.  C. 

Palo  cachimba.  V. 

Vibona. 

Palo  de  Caja.  V. 

Caja. 

Palo  carbonero.  V. 

Agracejo  carbo- 
nero. 

Palo  santo.V.Gua- 
yacan. 

103.  Peralejo  - - Mali>ighia  (?)  - 

104.  Pico  de  gaUo-  - Cynometra  cubensis  Rich. 

Pimienta.  V.  Mala- 

gueta. 

105.  Pino  - - - Pinus  occidentahs.  Sw.  - 


106.  Quiebra  hacha 

107.  Ramon- 

108.  Raspa  lengua 

109.  Roble  amarillo 

110.  Roble  bianco 

111.  Roble  guayo- 

112.  Roble  negro  - 

113.  Roble  x)rieto- 


- Copaifera  hymensefolia.  Moric. 

- Trojiliis  americana.  Lin.  - 

- Casearia  hirsuta.  Sw. 

- Cytharexylum  caudatum.  Lin. 

- Tecoma  leucoxylon.  Mart. 

- Ehretia  bourreria.  Lin.  - 

I Ehretia  tinifolia.  Lin. 


Hard  wood. 

Very  dense  wood. 

Hard  wood,  fruit  eaten  by  animals. 
Hard  wood. 

Hard  wood,  bark  used  for  tanning. 
Bark  used  for  tanning. 

Bark  used  for  tanning. 


Hard  wood,  yields  a coloured  resin. 
Bark  used  for  tanning. 


I Very  dense  wood,  leaves  eaten  by 
\ cattle. 

fVery  dense  wood,  bark  used  for 
\ tanning. 


Hard  wood,  fruit  eaten  by  animals, 
j Hard  wood,  yields  a gum  or  resin ; 
(,  fruit  eatable. 


( Hard  wood,  bai’k  used  for  tanning ; 
\ fruit  eaten  by  animals. 

Very  dense  wood. 


Fruit  eaten  by  animals. 

( V ery  dense  wood,  fruit  eaten  by 
\ animals. 


Leaves  eaten  by  animals. 

( Hard  wood,  both  leaves  and  fmit 
\ eaten  by  animals. 

Hard  wood. 


Hard  wood,  leaves  eaten  by  animals. 
Hard  wood,  leaves  eaten  by  animals. 


Hard  wood. 
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1 14.  Sabicli  - - - Acacia  formosa.  Kunth  - 

Sangre  de  donceUa. 

V.  Came  de  don- 
ceUa. 

115.  Sapote-  - - Sapota  AcUras.  Mill 


I Very  dense  wood,  leaves  eaten  by 
\ animals. 


I Very  dense  wood,  fruit  eaten  by 
\ animals. 


116.  Sapote  de  culebra- 

117.  Sapote  negro 

118.  Torcido 
Tengue.  V.  Moruro 

119.  Ubero  de  play  a 

120.  Vaca-buey  - 

121.  Viboua 

122.  Vigueta  de  Naranjo 

123.  Viriji  - - - 

124.  Yaba  - - - 

125.  Yagruma  macho  - 

126.  Yaimiqui.  V.  Came 

de  doncella. 

127.  Yaicuage 

128.  Yaiti  - - - 

129.  Yam^o 


Lucuma  serpentaria.  Kunth 

Diospyros  laurifolia.  Rjch. 
Mouriria  Valenzuela.  Rich. 

Coccoloba  uvifera.  Jacq. 
CurateUa  americana.  Lin. 
Erithahs  pentagonia.  D.  C. 
Ilex  Cassine.  Alton 
Eugenia  ferruginea.  Rich. 

Andira  inermis.  Kunth.  - 
Panax  undulata.  Aub.  - 

Hypelate  paniculata.  Cambes. 
Excoecaria  lucida.  Sw.  - 

Gruarea  trichiloides.  Liu. 


I Very  dense  wood,  fruit  eaten  by 
\ animals. 

j Very  dense  wood,  fruit  eaten  by 
\ animals. 

The  leaves  eaten  by  animals. 

- The  leaves  eaten  by  animals. 

- Hard  wood. 

- Hard  wood. 

f Fruit  eaten  by  animals,  especiaUy 
■ \ by  pigs. 

I Both  leaves  and  fruit  eaten  by 
\ animals. 

Hard  wood. 

Very  dense  wood. 

( Hard  wood,  both  leaves  and  fruit 
\ eatable. 


130.  Yana  - 

131.  YaniUa 

132.  Yaya  - 

133.  Yaya  cimarrona 

134.  Yayajabico  - 


Ximenia  americana.  Lin. 
Conocarpus  erecta.  Kunth. 

- Schmidelia  Cominia.  Sw. 
j Uvaria  neglecta.  Rich.  - 
"I  Oxandra  virgata.  Rich.  - 
Mouriria  myrtiloides.  Poiret. 
Columbrina  reclinata.  Brong. 
Erithahs  fruticosa.  Lin. 


- Hard  wood,  leaves  eaten  by  animals. 
Hard  wood. 

jHard  wood. 


The  series  of  woods  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  exhibited  by  the  Economical 
Society  of  Manilla,  consists  of  213  specimens.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  collection  is  unaccompanied  by  any  list,  or  catalogue,  which  would  have 
very  greatly  increased  its  value.  It  was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 


Specimens  of  St.  Domingo  mahogany  and  satin-wood,  are  contributed  by  Sir 
R.  ScHOMBURGK,  H.  M.  Consul  to  the  Dominican  Republic ; these  form  part  of 
the  series  of  raw  produce  of  that  country,  for  which  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize 
Medal  (see  page  170). 

A few  specimens  of  timber  from  Tabarca  are  shown  in  the  collection  of  Tunis 
raw  produce. 

A valuable  series  of  some  of  the  chief  woods  of  Turkey  are  exhibited ; the 
specimens  are  large  and  capital,  but  they  are  shown  in  the  rough,  so  that  the 
nature  and  characters  of  each  wood  can  scarcely  be  distinguished ; the  following- 
are  the  chief  woods  shown — 
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WOODS  OF  TURKEY. 

I. 

Ardij  aradji  - 

Fagus  sylvatica  - 

- 

Used  for  ship  building  and  for  wheels. 

2. 

Armood  aradji 

Pyrus  communis 

- 

Common  furniture  wood. 

3. 

Baaz  guurgang 

Carpinus  betulus 

- 

Fire-wood  ; rough  work. 

4. 

Djinnak  aradji 

Acer  Pseudo-platanus 

- 

F'urniture  wood. 

5. 

Djinnar  aradji 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

- 

Furniture  and  house  work. 

6. 

Djumaar  aradji 

Acer,  sp.  - 

- 

Used  for  furniture. 

7. 

EhklSel  aradji 

Sorbus  domestica 

- 

Used  for  grafting. 

8. 

Guurgang  aradji  - 

Fagus,  sp. 

- 

Fire-wood  only. 

9. 

Hklamoorg  aradji  - 

Tilia  vulgaris  - 

- 

Used  for  carving  and  fine  work. 

10. 

Jeeviz  aradji  - 

Juglans  regia  - 

- 

F'urniture  wood. 

11. 

Kawak  aradji  - 

Populus  nigra  - 

- 

Used  for  house  building. 

12. 

Karrar  aradji 

Ulmus  excelsa  - 

- 

Used  for  common  carpentry. 

13. 

Keerasje 

Prunus  cerasus  - 

- 

Furniture  wood. 

14. 

Maatschd  aradji 

Quercus  rubra  - 

- 

Useful  timber. 

15. 

16. 

Pfundook  aradji 
Taphzoos 

Corylus  Avellana 
Taxus  baccata. 

- 

Used  for  pipe  stems.  | 

17. 

Tozham  aradji 

Pinus  Picea 

- 

Timber  for  general  purposes. 

18. 

Zugunt  - - - 

Salix  alba 

- 

Used  for  fight  house  work. 

Besides  these,  specimens  of  Pinus  orientalis,  from  Damascus  ; Quercus  cegilops, 
from  Litckoftcha  and  Wallachia;  Juniperus  communis,  from  Sm3rrna;  Juglans 
regia,  from  Damascus ; Quercus  coccinea,  from  Rhodes,  Moims  alba,  from 
Damascus,  &c.,  are  also  exhibited. 

A valuable  and  excellent  collection  of  Italian  woods  is  exhibited  by  the  Royal 
Technological  Institute  of  Tuscany,  forming  part  of  the  series  of  Tuscan  raw 
produce,  for  which  the  Jury  awarded  a Prize  Medal  (see  p.  170).  The  collection 
consists  of  two  series,  the  one  being  of  furniture  or  ornamental  woods,  the  other  of 
timber  trees,  or  woods  of  construction,  so  cut  as  to  show  the  character  of  the  wood 
in  the  best  and  most  instructive  manner ; several  of  the  woods  ai’e  scarce  and 
highly  interesting.  The  collection  comprises  panel  and  block  specimens. 

Panel  specimens  2 feet  long,  varying  from  15  inches  to  20  inches  in  width, 
(piarter-inch  thick,  consisting  in  most  cases  of  pieces  joined  together  longitudinally 
to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  colour  and  markings  of  the  woods,  and 
affording  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  ornamental  purposes. 


WOODS  OF  TUSCANY. 


1.  Acacia  Jufibrissin 

Gaggia  alborea. 

2.  Acer  Negundo 

Negundo. 

3.  Alsculus  Hippocastanum 

Castagno  d’lndia. 

4.  Ailanthus  glandulosus  - 

Ailanto. 

5.  Alnus  cordifolia  - - - 

Ontano  Napoletano. 

6.  Bctula  alba  . - - 

Betula. 

7.  Broussonctia  papyrifera 

Moro  papirifero. 

8.  Cercis  canadensis 

Siliquastro  del  Canada 

9.  Cercis  Siliquastrum 

Siliquastro. 

10.  Cotisus  Laburnum 

Maggio  ciondolo. 

1 1 . Diospyrus  Lotus 

Loto. 

1 2.  Elajagnus  hortcnsis 

Olivo  di  Boemia. 

1 3.  Fraxinus  americanus  - 

Frassino  Americano, 
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14.  Fraxinus  sambucifolia. 

15.  Gymnocladus  canadensis 

Albero  morto. 

16.  Juglans  nigra  - - - 

Noce  nero. 

17.  Koclreuteria  paniculata. 

18.  Melia  Azedirachta 

Albero  di  Zaccbeo. 

19.  Olea  europaea  - - - 

Ob  VO. 

20.  Finns  Cedrus  - - - 

Cedro  del  Libano. 

21.  Platanus  orientalis 

Platano  orientale. 

22.  Prunus  Lauro-cerasus  - 

Lauroceraso. 

23.  Prunus  Mahaleb  - - - 

Albero  di  Santa  Lucia. 

24.  Rhamnus  Alaternus  - 

Alatemo. 

25.  Rhus  tyjjbina  - - - 

Somacco. 

26.  Robinia  Pseudacacia  - 

Acacia,  or  Cascia. 

Block  specimens,  consisting  of  branches  and  trunks,  cut  in  half,  showing  bark, 
longitudinal  section,  and  oblique  transverse  section. 


27.  Acacia  lophantha. 

28.  Acer  campestre  - 

_ 

Loppo. 

29.  Acer  Negundo  - 

- 

- 

Negundo. 

30.  Acer  Pseudo-platanus  - 

- 

- 

Acero  fico. 

31.  Ailanthus  glandulosus - 

- 

- 

Ailanto. 

32.  Aniyris  polygama. 

33.  Betula  alba  - - - 

Betula. 

34.  Buxus  sempervirens  - 

- 

- 

Bossolo. 

35.  Carpinus  Betulus 

- 

- 

Carpine. 

36.  Castanea  vesca  - 

- 

- 

Castagno. 

37.  Celtis  australis  - 

- 

- 

Giracolo. 

38.  Citrus  Aurantium 

- 

- 

Arancio. 

39.  Corylus  Avellana 

- 

- 

Nocciolo. 

40.  Crataegus  coccinea. 

41.  Cupressus  pyramidalis 

Cipresso. 

42.  Elaeagnus  hortensis 

- 

- 

Obvo  di  Boemia. 

43.  EucalypLis  popubfoba. 

44.  Fagus  sylvatica 

_ 

_ 

Faggio. 

45.  Fraxinus  excelsior 

- 

- 

Frassino. 

46.  Gleditschia  triacanthos 

- 

- 

Gledischia. 

47.  Gymnocladus  canadensis 

- 

- 

Albero  morto. 

48.  Ilex  aquifobum  - 

- 

- 

Agrifogbo. 

49.  Juglans  nigra 

- 

- 

Noce  nero. 

50.  Juglans  regia 

- 

- 

Noce. 

51.  Juniperus  virginiana  - 

- 

- 

Ginebro  di  Virginia. 

52.  Kcelreuteria  paniculata. 

53.  Laurus  Camphora 

. 

. 

Albero  deUa  confora. 

54.  Laurus  nobibs 

- 

- 

Aboro. 

55.  Meba  Azedirachta 

- 

- 

Albero  di  Zaccbeo. 

56.  Morus  alba 

- 

- 

Moro. 

57.  Olea  europsea 

- 

- 

Obvo. 

58.  Finns  Abies 

- 

- 

Abeto. 

59.  Pinus  Cedrus 

- 

- 

Cedro  del  Libano. 

60.  Pinus  halepeusis  - 

- 

- 

Pino  d’ Aleppo. 

61.  Pinus  Pinea 

- 

- 

Pino  domestico. 

62.  Pistacia  Lentiscus 

- 

- 

Sondro. 

63.  Platanus  occidentabs  - 

- 

- 

Platano  d’Occidcnte. 

64.  Populus  alba 

- 

- 

GaUice. 

65.  Populus  nigra 

- 

- 

Albero. 
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66.  Prunus  canadensis 

- 

- 

Ciliegio  del  Canada. 

67.  Prunus  Cerasus  - 

- 

- 

Ciliegio. 

68.  Punica  Gi’anatum 

- 

- 

Melagrano. 

69.  Pyrus  Malus 

- 

- 

Melo. 

70.  Quercus  Cerris  - 

- 

- 

Cerro. 

71.  Quercus  crinita  - 

- 

- 

Cerro. 

72.  Quercus  Ilex 

- 

- 

Leccio. 

73.  Quercus  pedunculata  - 

- 

- 

Querce. 

74.  Quercus  racemosa 

- 

- 

Quercia  farnia. 

75.  Quercus  Eobur  - 

- 

- 

Quercia  Ischia. 

76.  Quercus  Suber  - 

- 

- 

Sughera. 

77.  Ehamnus  Alaternils  - 

- 

- 

Alaterno. 

78.  Ebus  Cotinus 

- 

- 

Scotano. 

79.  Ebus  typhina 

- 

•_ 

Somacco. 

80.  SaHx  babylonica  - 

- 

- 

Salcio  piagente. 

81.  Salix  vitellina 

- 

- 

Salcio. 

82.  Sterculia  platanifolia  - 

- 

- 

Sterculia. 

83.  Styrax  officinalis  - 

- 

- 

Storace. 

84.  Tamarix  africana- 

- 

- 

Tamarigio. 

85.  Taxus  baccata 

- 

- 

Tasso. 

86.  Ulmus  campestris 

- 

- 

Ohno. 

87.  Vitex  Agnus  castus 

- 

- 

Agno  casto. 

Some  very  excellent  veneers  of  walnut  wood,  cut  in  a peculiar  manner, 
invented  by  tbe  exhibitor,  are  shown  by  A.  Ducci  of  Florence  (82).  The  Jury 
awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  these. 

VIII.  Miscellaneous  Substances. 

Under  this  head  are  classed  those  vegetable  substances  not  properly  coming 
under  any  of  the  preceding  divisions  : it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  included 
in  it  a very  large  number  of  new  and  little  known  products,  and  of  substances 
chiefly  interesting  as  curiosities ; the  Jury,  however,  considered  that  in  so  doing 
they  would  merely  increase  the  length  of  their  Report,  without  leading  to  any 
practical  result ; they  have  therefore  entirely  omitted  all  mention  of  these  sub- 
stances, and  simply  here  refer  to  one  or  two  articles  especially  deserving  of  notice. 

A very  beautiful  collection  of  anatomised  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves,  is  exhi- 
bited by  E.  King  (2).  In  these  remarkable  dissections,  the  whole  of  the  soft  and 
pulpy  matter  of  the  plants  is  removed,  and  only  the  woody  or  fibrous  part  is  left, 
forming  a perfect  net-work  of  woody  tissue.  This  effect  is  produced  by  steeping 
the  plants  in  rain-water,  in  which  they  are  suffered  to  remain  until  the  whole  of 
the  soft  parts  are  decomposed  ; they  are  then  placed  in  fresh  water,  and  the 
decomposed  matter  carefully  removed  with  a brush  ; after  this  the  remaining 
fibrous  part  is  bleached  in  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  then  dried. 
The  time  required  for  this  operation  varies  from  a few  weeks  to  several  months, 
and  its  success  essentially  depends  on  the  minute  and  patient  care  bestowed  on 
the  brushing  away  of  the  decomposed  pulpy  matter.  The  specimens  exhibited 
by  E.  King  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  the  very  perfect  manner  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  woody  skeleton  of  the  plants  has  been  preserved  ; the 
Jury  accordingly  awarded  a Prize  Medal  for  them. 

Some  excellent  specimens  of  similar  anatomised  plants  are  likewise  contributed 
by  Lieut.  Tilley  (oa).  These  were  deemed  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 
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Various  small  collections  of  dried  or  preserved  plants  and  flowers  are  shown 
by  different  exhibitors ; namely,  preserved  flowers  intended  as  botanical  illustra- 
tions, by  W.  Stevens  (3)  : preserved  pitcher  plants,  by  E.  W.  Cooke  (2  a)  ; dried 
mosses,  by  M.  Eock  (5) ; and  dried  mosses  and  sea-weeds  by  E.  Holt  (128). 

A series  of  well  prepared  and  carefully  dried  ferns  from  Madeira  is  contri- 
buted by  Genoveva  Gonsalves  ; this  was  deemed  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Finally,  the  Jury  would  specify  in  this  department,  as  deserving  of  Honourable 
Mention,  the  specimen  of  selected  teazles  for  the  use  of  wool-dressers,  exhibited 
by  — Eotsch  and  Reichel,  in  the  Austrian  department  (98). 

Edward  Solly,  Reporter. 

London,  February  1852. 

Part  II.— ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

A.— FOR  TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  CLOTHING. 

Wool. 

The  raAV  material  of  most  importance  and  in  most  general  use  for  the  above 
purposes  is  Wool.  This  is  a peculiar  modification  of  hair,  presenting,  when 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  fine  transverse  or  oblique  lines,  from  2,000  to  4,000 
in  the  extent  of  an  inch,  indicative  of  an  imbricated  scaly  surface,  on  which,  and 
on  its  curved  or  twisted  form,  depends  its  remarkable  felting  property  and  its 
consequent  value  in  manufactures. 

Most  quadrupeds  possess  the  woolly  variety  of  hair  as  an  under-clothing,  but 
in  a small  proportion  and  hidden  by  the  smooth,  exterior,  coarser,  and  straighter 
kind  of  hair.  In  the  wild  sheep  {Ovis  ammon  and  Ovis  musimon)  the  woolly 
variety  of  hair  is  developed  in  excess ; and  in  the  domesticated  breeds  the  fleece 
has  been  modified  and  improved,  in  various  degrees,  by  crossing  the  breeds,  choice 
of  climate  and  pasture,  and  careful  attention  and  defence  during  its  growth,  until 
not  only  has  the  original  coarse  character  of  the  product  disappeared,  but  qualities 
of  wool  of  different  kinds  and  of  different  degrees  of  superiority  have  been 
obtained,  which  are  generally  divisible  into  two  classes,  the  one  better  adapted 
for  “ carding,”  the  other  for  “ combing,”  and  both  available  for  a great  variety  of 
useful  and  elegant  textile  fabrics. 

In  judging  of  these  qualities  in  the  wools  exhibited,  the  Jury  have  tested  the 
fineness  and  elasticity  of  the  fibre,  the  degrees  of  imbrication  of  the  scaled  surface 
of  the  fibre  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  the  quantity  of  fibre  developed  in  a given 
space  of  the  fleece,  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  fleece  from  extraneous  matters, 
and  the  skill  and  care  employed  in  preparatory  processes,  such,  for  example,  as 
that  termed  “scouring”  the  fleece,  upon  which  depends  its  liability  or  otherwise 
to  mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  staple. 

In  these  examinations  the  Jury  have  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  well- 
versed  English  and  Foreign  Experts. 

After  the  comparison  of  the  wools  exhibited  by  the  growers  of  different  nation.s, 
the  Jury  are  unanimous  in  making  the  first  mention  of  those  transmitted  from 
Germany,  as  being  pre-eminent  in  the  qualities  of  highest  value. 

Under  “ German  Wools”  are  included  those  from  Austria  and  Austrian  Silesia, 
Hungary,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Polish  Silesia. 
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[Class  IV. 


Austria. 

No.  90.  Figdor  and  Sons.  - The  fleeces  exhibited  by  this  firm  present  in  a 
high  degree  the  desired  qualities  of  substance  in  the  staple  and  of  fineness  and 
elasticity  of  the  component  fibres,  the  spiral  curves  of  which  are  close  and  regular, 
and  are  immediately  resumed  after  being  obliterated  by  stretching  the  fibre,  the 
length  of  which  is  also  considerable  for  wool  of  this  “ carding  ” quality,  the 
most  valuable  for  the  finest  descriptions  of  cloth.  One  of  the  Experts  in  wool 
characterises  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Figdor  and  Sons  “ as  a superior 
and  high-bred  wool,  the  finest  and  most  legitimate  specimen  in  the  whole 
Exhibition.”  The  degree  of  superiority  over  some  of  the  wools  in  the  same 
department,  which  was  contested  by  another  Expert,  was  admitted  by  the  first  to 
be  slight,  whilst  opinions  were  unanimous  as  to  the  superior  character  of  the 
wools  generally  from  Austrian  Silesia  and  Hungary.  The  Jury,  therefore,  appre- 
ciating the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a correct  judgment  of  the  degrees  of  individual 
merit,  especially  from  samples  giving  an  uncertain  indication  of  the  average  value 
of  the  produce  of  flocks,  came  to  the  conclusion  of  recommending  the  award  of 
the  Council  Medal,  as  notified  in  the  Second  Section  of  the  Report,  so  as  to 
signify  their  appreciation  of  the  highest  class  of  wools ; and  to  distiuguish  the 
manifestly  superior  qualities  of  the  wools  exhibited  by  individuals  by  the  award 
of  the  Prize  Medal,  and  they  place  first  on  the  list  the  firm  of  MM.  Isaac  Figdor 
and  Sons,  of  Vienna. 

No.  92.  Count  H.  Larisch  Moennich. — The  product  of  a fine  and  well- 
known  flock,  from  Silesia,  is  exhibited  by  four  fleeces,  which  present  similar 
excellent  qualities  to  those  of  No.  90,  the  difference,  on  the  whole,  being  so 
slight  that  the  Jury  also  award  the  Prize  Medal  to  Count  H.  Larisch  Moennich, 
of  Silesia. 

No.  91.  Count  Anton  Von  Mittrowsky. — These  fine  and  high-bred  fleeces  of 
a pure  merino  stock,  from  Silesia,  exhibit  the  valuable  qualities  of  fineness  and 
elasticity  of  fibre  in  so  eminent  a degree  that  the  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to 
their  exhibitor. 

No.  89.  Count  Joseph  Hunyady  Von  Ketheley. — The  fleece,  from  a flock 
in  Hungary,  is  an  unwashed  specimen,  but  of  a very  fine  quality  of  fibre ; it  is 
a little  inferior  to  the  best  Silesian  examples  only  in  being  somewhat  thinner  or 
poorer  in  substance.  The  fine  imbrication  and  elastic  properties  of  the  fibre  are, 
however,  so  remarkably  characteristic  of  this  fleece,  that  the  Jury  award  to  its 
exhibitor  the  Prize  Medal. 

The  washed  and  unwashed  wools  exhibited  by  Count  0.  VoN  Wallis  ( No.  93, 
Bohemia),  and  by  Messrs.  Panna  and  Alexis  (No.  94,  Transylvania),  present 
qualities  which  entitle  them  to  Honourable  Mention. 

Zollverein. 

No.  803.  W.  Graff. — The  fleece  of  wool  exhibited  on  a stuffed  sheep  from 
the  merino  flock  of  this  exhibitor,  at  Mtinchenhoff,  merits,  from  the  fineness  and 
closeness  of  the  fibre  and  its  excellent  “ carding”  qualities,  the  award  of  the  Prize 
Medal. 

No.  29.  Legations-Rath  Kuepfer. — The  merino  fleeces  of  two-year  old  ewes. 
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from  Bromberg,  here  exhibited,  are  remarkable  for  the  fineness  and  regularity  of 
the  staple,  and  illustrate  favourably  the  advance  of  the  improvement  of  wool  in 
the  Prussian  districts  of  the  Middle  Vistula:  the  Jury  deem  them  to  merit  the 
award  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

No.  24.  E.  Lubbert. — The  fleeces  transmitted  by  this  exhibitor  from  Zwey- 
brodt,  near  Breslau,  are  very  remarkable  for  those  qualities  which,  like  the 
Austrian-Silesian  wools,  adapt  them  for  the  fabrication  of  the  finest  cloths,  and 
the  Jury  award  to  Mr.  Lubbert  the  Prize  Medal. 

No.  30.  G.  L.  Nordmann. — The  fleeces  from  Liszkowy,  near  Mowraelaw,  are 
also  fine  specimens  of  Prussian  wools,  remarkable  for  the  great  regularity  in  the 
staple,  and  meriting  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal  to  M.  Nordmann. 

Nos.  45  and  46.  Oberburggraf  Von  Brunneck.— The  fleeces  of  a ram  and  a 
ewe  from  a merino  flock  at  Bellschwitz,  and  the  specimens  of  wool  indiscriminately 
taken  from  a merino  flock  at  Rosenberg,  though  rather  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
finest  Silesian  wools,  manifest  a fineness,  softness,  and  elasticity  of  fibre  and  a 
regularity  of  staple  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  merits  an  award  to  the 
exhibitor  of  the  Prize  Medal.  The  Bellschwitz  flock  was  procured  by  the 
Oberburggraf  in  Spain  in  1814,  and  afterwards  improved  by  additions  of  the 
finest  Saxon  and  Silesian  races  in  1820  and  1824. 

No.  27.  M.  OcKEL,  for  the  Royal  Administration  of  Frankenfelde.— The 
fleeces  of  a ram  and  of  ewes  shorn  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  the  samples  of  wools 
from  the  flocks  kept  at  Wrietzen  on  the  Oder,  under  the  above  Administration, 
manifest  qualities  which  the  Jury  have  considered  to  entitle  the  Administration 
to  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

Of  other  exhibitors  of  wools  in  the  Zollverein,  No.  32,  Baron  Eckardstein, 
on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the  staple  in  two  examples  of  wool  in  fleeces ; 
No.  33,  Count  Von  Schwerin,  for  the  fleeces  of  a ram  and  ewe  of  the  Saxon 
breed,  remarkable  for  their  fine  qualities  as  “ combing  wool No.  355,  Flocken- 
HAUS  and  Co. ; No.  42,  Baron  Von  Luttwitz  ; No.  47,  R Lehmann,  for  fleeces 
of  fine  raw  wool ; No.  23,  A P.  Thaer,  for  the  richness  of  the  staple  and  fineness 
of  the  hair;  No.  369,  MM.  Peill  and  Co.,  of  Duren  No.  433,  M.  A.  Von 
Saucken  ; No.  280,  S.  M.  V.  Rothschild,  for  four  fleeces  of  fine  merino  wool, 
from  a flock  of  15,000  head  at  Schillersdorf ; No.  25,  J.  Von  Lipski,  for  a ram’s 
fleece  from  the  owner’s  flock  at  Ludomy ; No.  26,  — Hey,  for  the  fleeces  of  wool 
from  the  flock  of  the  Electoral  race,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Domain  of  Hainsburg,  Saxony ; and  the  fleeces  exhibited 
by  the  Royal  Remounting  Horse-Depot,  No.  22,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the 
wool  and  the  length  and  resistance  of  the  fibre,  which  adapt  it  for  combing,  are 
severally  deemed  by  the  .1  ury  to  be  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention. 

United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  CocKERILL. — The  wool  transmitted  by  this  exhibitor  from  Northville  is  well 
got  up,  and  exhibits,  like  the  preceding  specimens,  a qiiality  of  fibre,  indicative  of 
care  and  skill  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  fleece,  which  calls  for 
the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal. 


* This  firm’s  name  is  inserted  in  the  Award  List  of  Class  XII. 
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WOOLS  EXHIBITED— OF  RUSSIA  AND  FBAXCE. 


[Class  1A'. 


No.  188.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ewing. — The  wool  transmitted  from  Washington,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  this  exhibitor,  is  remarkable  for  the  good  substance  of  the  fleece, 
as  well  as  for  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  and  the  Jury  award  to  him  the  Prize 
Medal. 

No.  500.  Messrs.  Kimber  and  Co. — The  specimens  of  fine  clothing  wool 
exhibited  by  this  firm  also  exhibit  qualities  which  merit,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Jury,  an  award  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

No.  201.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Brown. — The  samples  of  fine  combing  wool 
transmitted  from  Ohio  exhibit  qualities  which  merit  the  award  of  the  Prize 
Medal. 

Amongst  the  samples  of  American  wools  deserving  Honourable  Mention 
the  Jury  include — No.  131,  Mr.  J.  Blakeslee,  of  North  Castle,  New  York, 
samples  of  merino  wools ; — No.  4,  Mr.  P.  A.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; — No.  235,  Messrs.  Parker  and  Brown,  bale  of  fine  wool;— No.  106, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Peters,  of  Darien,  New  York,  specimens  of  wool  of  the  Saxony  breed  ; — 
No.  197,  Mr.  S.  Sibley,  of  Hopkington,  New  Hampshire,  sample  of  wool  from  a 
flock  of  the  Saxony  breed.  One  of  the  able  Experts,  whose  valuable  aid  the 
Jury  have  already  acknowledged  in  their  examinations  of  the  wools,  reports 
“ those  shown  by  America  as  most  approximating  to  the  character  of  the  German 
Avools.” 

Russia. 

No.  128.  N.  N.  Schloss-Trikaten. — The  specimens  of  wool  from  Livonia  here 
exhibited  appear  to  be  derived  from  a flock  of  Silesian  origin,  and  exhibit  all  those 
characters  of  the  fibre  which  adapt  it  for  good  clothing  purposes;  and  the  Jury 
award  to  the  exhibitor  an  Honourable  Mention. 

Amongst  other  examples  of  wool  of  a good  and  valuable  quality  in  the  Russian 
Department,  the  Jury  select,  as  deserving  Honourable  Mention  — No.  123, 
T.  Gamaley,  of  Bessarabia,  district  of  Acherman,  samples  of  wool  of  the  merino 
breed  ; — No.  122,  VASSAL,  of  Tauride,  district  of  the  Dnieper,  specimens  of  merino 
wool ; — No.  124,  L.  and  F.  Philibert,  Tauride,  district  of  Melitopol,  specimens 
of  merino  wool; — No.  126,  A.  Akhoondoff  shah  Mirza,  of  Stavropol,  district 
of  Piatigorsk,  specimens  of  white  and  black  wool,  unwashed  ; — No.  130,  S.  Gigolo, 
of  Gork,  for  specimens  of  black  wool  unwashed; — No.  121,  The  Farm  of 
Gorigoretzk,  of  Mobile ff,  for  specimens  of  merino  wool; — No.  129,  Mahomet 
Khan  Youzbash,  of  Derbent,  in  the  Khanate  of  Kiurin,  for  specimens  of  white 
wool,  unwashed ; — No.  131,  J.  Abramoff,  of  Ekaterinoslaff,  for  his  examples  of 
fine  unwashed  Cashmere  goats’  hair ; — and  No.  127,  L.  K.  Narishkin,  Saratoff, 
district  of  Balashefifsk. 

France. 

No.  245.  J.  L.  Graux. — Council  Medal.  The  specimens  of  the  new  variety 
of  wool  exhibited  by  M.  Graux,  and  which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  Medal,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  second 
Section  of  the  Report. 

No.  1249.  Le  GBn^ral  Girod  (de  l’Ain). — The  fleeces  of  merino  wool,  from 
the  exhibitor’s  flock  at  Nuz,  although  of  a thin  staple,  and  apparently  not  full- 
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grown,  manifest  the  qualities  adapting  it  for  the  finer  descriptions  of  cloth  in  so 
excellent  a degree,  that  the  Jury  award  to  General  Girod  (de  TAin)  the  Prize 
Medal. 

No.  1080.  National  Sheepfold  of  Rambouillet. — The  qualities  of  the 
four  fleeces  of  the  true  merinos,  exhibited  by  this  valuable  institution,  are  also 
such  as  to  merit  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

No.  1312.  E.  LefBvre. — The  specimens  of  wool  in  tufts  transmitted  by  this 
exhibitor  from  Gevrolles  (Cotd  d’Or)  are  long  in  the  staple  and  very  sound, 
forming  a very  superior  description  of  combing  wool,  and,  as  such,  deserve  the 
award  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

No.  354.  F.  Richer.— The  two  fleeces  of  rams,  of  pure  merino  breed,  two 
years  old,  transmitted  from  Gouvix,  Calvados,  have  also  appeared  to  the  Jury 
to  merit,  in  the  comparison  of  the  wools  from  France,  the  award  to  M.  Richer  of 
the  Prize  Medal. 

The  exhibitors  of  wools  in  the  French  Department  which  the  Jury  would 
distinguish  by  Honourable  Mention  are— No.  142,  Dallattre  and  SON  ; No.  900, 
Laporte  and  Son  ; No.  38,  MM.  Bruneaux  and  Son,  for  the  specimens  of 
combed  wool  spun  by  an  apparatus  of  the  exhibitors’  construction  ; — No.  322, 
M.  Malingie,  for  the  fine  combed  wool,  the  produce  of  a flock  reared  at  the 
Agricultural  School  of  La  Charm oise,  Pont  Leroy  (Loire  et  Cher)  ; — No.  901, 
MM.  Laroque  and  Jaquemet,  for  the  assortment  of  spun  wool  for  knitting 
blankets ; No.  987,  G.  RivAUD.  of  Petit  Rochefort,  for  his  good  fleeces  of 
merino  wool ; — No.  1048,  V.  E.  Warmont,  for  his  specimens  of  wool  in  skeins  ; 

No.  1381,  MM.  Paturle-Lupin,  Seydoux,  Seiber,  and  Co.,  for  their 
samples  of  cleansed  wools; — No.  1498,  J.  A.  Terasson  de  Montleau,  for  his 
fleeces  of  Merino  wool;— and  No.  1548,  MM.  Bernoville,  Larsonnier,  and 
Chenest,  for  the  examples  of  combed  wool  and  woollen  yarn. 


Spain. 

No.  230.  JusTO  Hernandez. — Of  black  and  white  wool  from  Salamanca 
four  samples  have  been  transmitted  by  this  exhibitor:  — 1.  Unwashed  wool  for 
clothing  purposes;  2.  Unwashed  wool  for  worsted;  3.  Wool  washed  before 
shearing,  in  the  Saxon  manner;  4.  Wool  sheared  in  February  1851.  M.  Justo 
Hernandez  has  introduced  into  Spain  the  custom  of  clothing  the  sheep  from  the 
beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  May ; and  amongst  the  specimens 
transmitted  to  the  Exhibition  is  a fleece  which  has  been  so  defended,  and  one 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  atmospheric  agencies.  The 
difference  in  the  quality  is  remarkable,  and  speaks  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
temporary  protection  of  the  fleece.  The  good  qualities  of  most  of  these  specimens 
of  Spanish  wool  have  appeared  to  the  Jury  to  merit  for  J.  Hernandez  the  award 
of  the  Prize  Medal. 

Of  other  samples  of  wool  transmitted  from  Spain  the  Jury  select  as  deserving 
Honourable  Mention — No.  225,  S.  Montero,  of  Seville,  for  his  samples 
of  fine  unwashed  merino  wool ; — and  No.  226,  the  Province  OF  Huelva, 
for  the  good  quality  of  ivool  exhibited  from  the  flocks  fed  in  tlui  Sierra  de 
Audevalo. 
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United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

No.  81.  C.  Dorrien. — The  samples  of  wool  transmitted  from  Chichester  by  this 
Exhibitor  give  evidence  of  a very  high-bred  flock,  and  manifest  qualities  of  fibre 
for  which  the  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal. 

No.  85.  R.  Millner. — The  fleeces  showing  a long  staple,  grown  in  the 
counties  Meath  and  Galway,  and  the  long  and  short  wool  fleeces  of  the  mountain 
sheep,  county  of  Wicklow,  exhibit  qualities  of  fibre  for  which  the  Jury  award  the 
Prize  Medal. 

No.  84.  J.  G.  Rebow. — The  specimens  of  wool  from  the  South  Down  breed  also 
exhibit  qualities  of  such  excellence  as  to  call  for  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

The  fleeces  of  Cheviot  wool,  grown  at  an  elevation  of  2,600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Wooler,  Northumberland,  are 
remarkable  for  the  fine  silky  quality  of  the  fibre,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the 
blanket  manufactory.  The  Jury  regard  these  specimens  as  deserving  Honourable 
Mention.  The  Jury  also  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  fleeces  of 
fine  German  wools,  exhibited  under  No.  97,  by  Mr.  Lippert,  of  Leeds  ; and  the 
series  of  wools  shown  under  No.  179,  Class  XII.,  by  Mr.  Cheeseborough,  of 
Bradford. 

An  object  of  curiosity  is  shown  in  the  English  Department,  being  a South 
Down  ewe,  stuffed,  seven  years  old,  which  had  never  been  shorn.  The  weight 
of  the  accumulated  annual  fleeces  was  36  lbs.  This  specimen  is  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Moore,  of  Littlecott  Farm,  Pewsey,  Wilts. 


Australia. 


Lieut.-Col.  E.  Macarthur. — The  case  containing  132  specimens  of  merino 
wool  exhibits  very  favourable  examples  of  the  condition  of  the  fleeces  of  that 
valuable  variety  of  the  sheep  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Jury  regret  that  the 
quantities  transmitted  are  too  small  to  afford  the  requisite  means  of  judging 
of  the  average  qualities  of  the  flocks  ; but  taking  into  consideration  the  important 
services  rendered  by  Lieut.-Col.  Macarthnr  to  the  colony  by  his  persevering  and 
successful  endeavours  to  develop  a source  of  wealth  from  the  merino  breed  of 
sheep,  the  Jury  award  to  him  the  Prize  Medal. 

The  first  importation  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales  into  England  in  1807  was 
245  lbs.  In  the  year  1848  the  quantity  from  New  South  Wales  alone  amounted 
to  23,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  more  than  1,200,000/. 

The  Jury  desire  to  express  by  Honourable  Mention  the  opinion  of  the 


good  qualities  of  the  wools  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Learmonth  (8),  marked  5 ^7 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Thomson  5 ^7  Grant,  of  Tasmania. 


Cape  of  Good  Ho2)e. 

With  regard  to  the  wools  exhibited  from  this  colony.  Nos.  31  and  32  are 
fine  samples,  but  are  too  small  in  quantity  to  support  a judgment  as  to  the 
average  value  of  the  fleece  from  the  flock.  The  Jiiry,  however,  regard  the 
samples  transmitted  by  Reiz,  Rieda,  and  Co.  (31),  and  by  D.  J.  Van  Breda,  as 
deserving  Honourable  Mention. 
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The  specimens  of  wool,  the  production  of  the  Cachemere  goats  kept  by  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  at  Windsor,  and  exhibited  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  are  examples  of  an  additional  staple  new  to  England,  and  give  en- 
couragement by  their  quality  to  the  repetition  of  similar  efforts  to  multiply  and 
preserve  that  remarkable  variety  of  the  genus  Capra.  This  staple  includes, 
besides  the  closer  and  finer  hairs  answering  to  the  wool  of  sheep  and  the  fur  of 
other  quadrupeds,  a coarser  or  stronger  kind  of  white  hairs.  Both  kinds  are  of 
value  in  manufactures — the  stronger  hairs,  which  require  to  be  picked  out  prior 
to  attempting  to  manufacture  the  finer  portions,  being  afterwards  used  in  the 
fabrication  of  coarse  woollen  cloths.  This  example  of  European  Cachemere  wool 
would  have  received  a medal  from  Jury  IV.  had  not  one  been  already  awarded 
to  it  by  the  Jury  of  Class  XII. 

Hair  and  Bristles. 

Russia. 

The  best  developed  and  most  valuable  examples  of  these  productions  are 
exhibited  in  the  Russian  Department,  in  which  the  Jury  select — 

No.  340.  Basile  Koudriaffzeff  Jadenoffsky — for  the  award  of  the  Prize 
Medal,  merited  by  the  superior  qualities  of  the  horse-hair  exhibited  by  him  under 
that  number.  In  the  sample  of  white  hair  from  the  tail,  the  hairs  are  40  inches 
in  length,  and  of  the  first  quality  for  evenness,  elasticity,  and  shining  surface. 
In  the  sample  of  black  tails,  the  hairs  are  42  inches  in  length.  Fine  specimens 
of  white  hair  from  the  mane,  of  from  28  to  30  inches  in  length,  both  transparent 
and  opaque,  and  good  samples  of  horse-hair  for  furniture,  both  drawn  and  curled, 
black,  grey,  and  white,  are  also  shown  by  the  above  Exhibitor. 

Of  the  samples  of  bristles  exhibited  in  the  Russian  Department,  the  Jury 
select — 

No.  135.  Semenoff  and  Faleyeff — as  deserving,  from  the  superiority  of 
the  combined  quahties  of  strength,  elasticity,  and  fineness  of  surface,  the  Prize 
Medal.  These  qualities  are  particularly  shown  in  the  packets  of  the  sorted 
variety  called  “ okatka.” 

The  Jury  regard  as  deserving  Honourable  Mention,  the  fine-textured  and  well- 
formed  bristles  shown  under  No.  134  by  the  peasants  Koriakin  and  Mougikoff, 
of  Vologda;  and  the  selected  bristles,  of  different  qualities,  shown  under  No.  136 
by  J.  ZOLOTOREFF,  of  Kalonga ; the  prepared  horse-hair  for  mattresses  shown 
under  No.  248,  by  Bezroukavnikoff  Sokoloff  ; and  the  plumes  of  horse-hair, 
horse-tails,  and  black  buffalo-tails,  exhibited  under  No.  259,  by  P.  Ivanoff,  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Belgium. 

Amongst  the  examples  of  hair  and  bristles  transmitted  from  Belgium,  the  Jury 
deem  worthy  of  Honourable  Mention,  No.  257,  samples  of  hogs’  bristles  prepared 
and  bleached  for  painting-brushes,  exhibited  by  B.  Haussens-Hap*,  of  Viloorde ; 
and  No.  265,  the  samples  of  horse-hair,  horse-tails  and  manes,  and  pigs’  bristles, 
shown  by  H.  SoMzfi-MAiiEY  of  Libge.* 

* These  exhibitors  receive  Medals  in  Classes  XVI.  and  XXVIII.,  in  whose  Award  List  their 
names  appear. 
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Netherlands. 

No.  30.  MM.  Catz  aud  Co. — Specimens  of  drawn  horse-liair  for  fiddle-sticks, 
and  horse-hair  for  stuffing  furniture,  show  qualities  deserving  Honourable 
Mention. 

Zollverein. 

No.  596.  H.  Ffdikar,  of  Elberfeld. — Specimens  of  horse-hair  for  upholstery- 
purposes,  deserve,!’  or  their  fine  and  equal  texture  and  elastic  qualities,  Honour- 
able Mention  ; and  the  Jury  also  award  the  same  distinction  to  Gottlieb 
Foese*  for  his  well-selected  series  of  hogs’  bristles  and  picked  hogs’  hair  from 
Halle. 

Spain. 

No.  231.  D.  Delgado,  of  Saragossa. — This  exhibitor  has  transmitted  some 
interesting  examples  of  the  hair  of  the  rabbit  and  hare,  shaved  off  the  skin  by  a 
mechanical  process.  The  vast  numbers  of  these  prolific  rodents  in  Spain  would 
afford  a large  supply  of  this  kind  of  hair;  and  the  Jury  desire  to  signify  their 
encouragement  and  approbation  of  V.  Delgado’s  industry  by  making  Honourable 
Mention  of  these  specimens. 

Whalebone. 

The  substance  so  called  is  closely  analogous,  in  its  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties and  mode  of  growth,  to  hair  and  bristles,  but  is  developed  in  compact 
plates  which  resolve  into  stiff  bristles  at  their  free  margin,  from  the  thick  gum  at 
the  circumference  and  palatal  surface  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  animals  of  the  whale 
tribe.  The  most  valuable  kind  of  whalebone  is  obtained  from  the  great  Arctic 
whale  {Balcena  niysticetus),  in  which  the  plates  or  ‘ blades  ’ are  arranged  in 
several  rows,  the  outermost  consisting  of  the  longest  plates,  attaining,  in  a full 
grown  whale,  the  leng-th  of  from  8 to  12  feet. 

England. 

No.  103.  Mr.  Henry  Horan.* — This  exhibitor  shows  well-selected  examples 
of  whalebone  plates  from  the  Arctic  whale  {Balcena  mysticetus),  which  yields  the 
largest  and  best  kind  ; from  the  Antarctic  whale  {Balcena  australis),  which 
affords  the  second  best  kind ; and  from  the  great  finner  whale  (Balcenoptera 
Boops),  which  affords  the  shortest  and  coarsest  plates.  With  these  examples  of 
the  raw  material,  Mr.  Horan  exhibits  specimens  in  various  states  of  preparation, 
and  numerous  and  ingenious  applications  of  the  prepared  whalebone  of  different 
colours,  as,  e.  g.,  for  covering  whip-handles,  walking-sticks,  and  telescopes,  and  in 
the  form  of  shavings  for  plaiting,  like  straw,  in  the  construction  of  light  hats  and 
bonnets.  The  Jury,  taking  into  consideration  the  illustrative  collection  of  this 
raw  material  in  connexion  with  its  various  applications,  adjudge  to  Mr.  Horan  the 
Prize  Medal. 

No.  104.  Westall  and  Co.-f* — The  same  grounds  which  are  specified  in  rela- 
tion to  No.  103  sustain  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal  to  Mr.  Westall,  in  whose 


* These  exhibitoi’s  receive  Prize  Medals  in  Class  XXVIIL,  in  whose  Award  List  their  names 
appear. 

+ This  firm  receives  a Prize  Medal  in  Class  XXVIIL,  in  whose  Award  List  their  names 
appear. 
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collection  the  Jury  have  to  specify  more  especially  the  great  variety  of  filamentary 
modifications  of  the  whalebone  material  for  numerous  useful  applications. 

The  fine  blades  of  whalebone  from  the  Balmna  mysticetus,  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  Department,  under  No.  537,  by  Mr.  L.  Goddard,  deserve  Honour- 
able Mention ; as  do  likewise  the  specimens  of  Baleen  plates  from  the 
Balcena  australis,  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Moses,  under  No.  237,  from  Van  Die- 
men's Land. 

Silk. 

The  most  valuable  kind  of  silk,  and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  painstaking  culture,  is  a secretion  of  the  larva  of  a species  of  moth, 
indigenous  to  China,  called,  par  excellence,  the  “ silk-moth,"  and  by  entomologists, 
Bomhyx  mori,  from  its  native  and  favourite  food,  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry 
tree.  The  species  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  by  two  Nestorian  monks  who  had  travelled  in  China,  and  who  succeeded 
in  bringing  a quantity  of  eggs,  secured  in  a hollow  cane,  to  Constantinople,  where 
they  were  hatched,  and  the  larvae  fed  and  reared  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mul- 
berry. The  breeding  of  silkworms  in  Europe  was  confined  for  six  centuries  to 
the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  rearing  of  silk- 
worms and  the  manufacture  of  silk  were  introduced  into  Sicily  ; in  the  thirteenth 
century  into  Italy  ; whence  this  important  branch  of  industry  has  been  suc- 
cessively established  in  Spain,  France,  England,  and  most  of  the  colonies  with 
a suitable  climate. 

Silk  is  a secretion  of  a pair  of  long  glandular  tubes  which  terminate  in  a 
prominent  pore  or  spinnaret  on  the  under  lip.  Before  their  termination  they 
receive  the  secretion  of  a smaller  gland  which  serves  to  glue  together  the  fine 
filaments  from  the  two  ‘ sericteria,’  the  apparently  single  thread  being  in  reality 
double,  and  its  quality  being  affected  by  the  equality  or  difference  between  the 
secreting  power  of  the  two  sericteria.  The  silkworm  commences  spinning  when 
it  is  full  grown,  in  some  convenient  spot  affording  points  of  attachment  for  the 
first  formed  thread,  which  is  drawn  from  one  part  to  the  other  until  the  body  of 
the  larva  becomes  loosely  enclosed  by  the  thread.  The  work  is  then  continued 
from  one  thread  to  another,  the  silkworm  moving  its  head  and  spinning  in  a 
zigzag  way,  in  all  directions  within  reach,  and  shifting  the  body  only  to  cover  the 
part  which  was  beneath  it.  During  the  period  of  spinning  the  cocoon,  which 
usually  takes  five  days  for  its  completion,  the  silkworm  decreases  in  size  and 
length  considerably ; then  casts  its  skin,  becomes  torpid,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
the  chrysalis. 

The  main  object  of  the  silkworm  breeder  is  to  obtain  cocoons  of  a large  size, 
composed  of  a long,  strong,  very  fine,  even,  and  lustrous  thread.  These  properties 
of  the  silk  have  been  reahzed  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  specimens  transmitted 
from  France,  in  which  country  the  development  of  the  silkworm  has  for  a long 
period  exercised  the  care  and  pains  of  many  able  breeders,  and  of  late  years  has 
been  the  object  of  systematic  advancement  by  the  Central  Society  of  Sericiculture 
of  France. 

The  Bomhyx  mori,  having  been  bred  and  reared  under  the  special  care  and 
management  of  man  during  a long  succession  of  ages,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
domesticated  species  of  insect ; and  it  has  become  the  subject,  as  in  the  higher 
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domesticated  races,  of  varieties,  of  wHch  those  called  ‘Sina,’  ‘S3rrie,’  and  ‘Novi,’ 
in  France,  are  examples. 

The  ‘ Sina  ’ variety  of  the  silk-worm  is  known  and  esteemed  for  the  pure  white- 
ness of  its  silk,  the  thread  of  which  is  fine,  but  weak,  and  not  very  lustrous.  The 
‘ Syrie  ’ variety  is  of  large  size,  produces  a cocoon  abundant  in  silk,  but  the  thread 
is  rather  coarse,  and  inclines  to  a greenish  tint.  The  ‘ Novi  ’ race  is  small,  but 
the  cocoons  are  firm  and  well  made,  and  the  silk  is  lustrous,  but  has  a yellowish 
tint. 

The  specimens  of  silk  exhibited  in  the  French  Department  are  numerous, 
and  the  degrees  of  excellence  hardly  to  be  discriminated  in  the  finest  examples 
selected  for  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal.  In  specifying  the  names  of  the 
exhibitors  so  distinguished,  the  Jury  propose,  therefore,  to  limit  themselvcS 
to  the  mention  of  the  more  remarkable  circumstances  which  they  have  found 
to  be  associated  vuth  certain  examples.  The  Jury  sel.ct,  as  the  first  in  order  of 
merit, — 

France,  No.  782,  Major  Count  de  Bronno  Bronski,  exhibitor  of  unbleached 
silk  and  silk  cocoons  from  the  Chateau  de  St.  Selves,  near  Bordeaux,  Department 
de  la  Gironde.  The  cocoons  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  regularity  of 
form,  and  the  silk  for  the  unusual  length  of  the  thread,  its  natural  pure  white 
colour,  its  fineness  and  lustre.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  superior 
quahty  of  silk  is  obtained  are  certified,  in  a Report  by  a ‘ Committee  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  the  Gironde,’  signed  Philippar,  and  dated  28th  April,  1847, 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

In  1836,  Major  Bronski  reared  separately  the  eggs  of  the  three  varieties, 
‘ Sina,’  ‘ Syrie,’  and  ‘ Novi.’  In  1837  he  set  apart  the  cocoons  of  the  varieties 
‘ S3nie’  and  ‘ Novi  ; ’ and  on  the  exclusion  of  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  he  asso- 
ciated the  males  of  the  ‘ Novi  ’ with  the  females  of  the  ‘ Syrie  ; ’ and  the  hybrid 
ova  were  hatched  at  the  ordinary  period  in  1838,  the  same  operations  being  re- 
peated in  1839  and  1840.  With  regard  to  the  race  ‘ Sina,’  M.  Bronski,  in  1837, 
separated  the  white  from  the  black  worms  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched.  He 
then  selected  the  largest  and  best-shaped  cocoons,  and  made  a special  collection 
of  the  eggs  from  the  moths  excluded  from  those  cocoons.  This  procedure  was  re- 
peated in  1838  and  1839  ; but  in  1840  he  associated  the  males  excluded  from  the 
large  cocoons  of  the  black  worms  with  the  females  excluded  from  the  largest  cocoons 
of  the  white  worms.  In  1841  he  associated  the  males  of  the  ‘ Sina’  race  with  the 
hybrid  females  obtained  from  the  above-described  crossings  of  the  ‘Novi’  and 
‘ Syrie’  breeds. 

By  these  and  similar  experiments  M.  Bronski  at  length  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a race  of  silkworms  not  subject  to  disease,  producing  large 
and  equal-sized  cocoons  of  a pure  white  colour,  the  silk  of  which  is  equal  in  all  its 
length,  strong,  and  lustrous,  and  which  is  certified  to  present  an  average  length  of 
thread  of  1,057  metres. 

The  Jury,  in  awarding  the  Prize  Medal  to  Major  Count  Bronski,  desire,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  expression  to  their  unanimous  opinion  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  resumption,  by  the  highest  administrative  and  scientific 
authorities  in  France,  of  those  investigations  which  had  been  entered  upon 
with  a view  to  determine  the  stability  and  commercial  value  of  the  results  of 
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M.  Bronski’s  experiments  and  discoveries  in  the  amelioration  of  the  breed  of 
silkworms. 

The  French  exhibitors  of  silks  of  fine  qualities  are  numerous  ; and  amongst 
these  the  Jury  award  the  Prize  Medal  to — 

No.  1050.  MM.  Alcan  and  Limet;  in  regard  to  whom  the  Jury  desire  to  ex- 
press their  approval  of  the  new  mode  of  ‘ filature  a froid/  and  of  the  mode  of 
dividing  the  sdk  of  the  grey  cocoons  of  the  Indian  sdk-worm  (Tussar),  both  of 
which  improvements  are  due  to  MM.  Alcan  and  Limet. 

No.  8.  MM.  Arduin  and  Chancel. 

1076.  C.  Beauvais,  to  whom  the  silk-manufacture  in  France  owes  much,  for 
his  establishment  of  a school  of  sericiculture,  for  diffusing  the  true  principles  on 
which  the  development,  breeding,  and  improvement  of  the  silkworm  should  be 
carried  on. 


No. 


1105.  L.  Boudon. 

113.  C.  ClIAMBON.* 

111.  J.  Champanhet  Sargeas. 


No.  96.  MM.  CouDERC  and 
Soucaret*. 

169.  MM.  Drouin  and  Brossier. 
816.  Gibelin  and  Son. 

1273.  Jame,  Bianchi,  and  Duseigneur.  With  this  series  of  cocoons  and  of 
raw  and  thrown  silks  are  associated  twenty-five  ingenious  daguerreotype  figures  of 
the  sdk-thread  as  viewed  by  the  solar  microscope,  in  illustration  of  a valuable 
memoir  by  M.  Duseigneur,  in  course  of  publication  at  the  charge  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Lyons. 


No.  697.  E.  De  Tillancourt. 

189.  A.  Duval. 

781.  Guerin,  M^nISville,  and 
Robert. 

1292.  Lapeyre  and  Dolbeau. 
1657.  J.  Menet.* 


No.  617.  L.  Molines. 

1126.  MM.  Regard  Brothers. 
1161.  MM.  Ruas  and  Co. 

1190.  L.  SOUBEYRAND.* 

1031.  Teissier  du  Cros,  L.  and  E. 


The  Jury,  in  testimony  of  their  admiration  of  the  qualities  of  the  silk  exhibited 
in  the  French  Department,  unanimously  voted  a recommendation  of  the  award  of 
a Council  Medal  to  the  ‘ Central  Society  of  Sei’iciculture  of  France’  (see  page  166). 

The  Jury  desire  also  to  express  their  esteem  for  the  highly-promising  qualities 
of  the  silk  exhibited  by  the  colonists  in  Algeria ; and  to  specify  as  deserving 
Honourable  Mention  the  following  exhibitors  of  raw  silk  in  the  French  Depart- 
ment : — 


No.  17.  M.  A.  Bahuet. 

39.  M.  Morin  (Algeria,). 

719r  M.  G.  L.  Affourtit. 

110.  M.  C.  Barral. 

11.  MM.  BARRfis  Brothers. 
757.  L.  De  Barthelats. 

760.  Madame  Benouville. 
129.  MM.  V.  Bonnal  and  Co. 
771.  M.  BONNETON.f 


No.  81.  MM.  Cabrit  and  Roux. 

1136.  M.  F.  CarriSre. 

1137.  MM.  Causse  and  Garion.*' 
791.  M.  N.  Champoiseau. 

796.  MM.  CiiARTRON  and  SoNS.f 
170.  M.  P.  D ARRAS. 

1169.  MM  Darvieu,  Valmale, 
and  Co. 

1176.  M.  V.  Delarbre.* 


* These  exhibitors’  names  are  inserted  in  the  Award  List  of  Class  XIII. — W. 
t These  exhibitors  receive  Medals  in  Class  XIll. 
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No.  1178.  M.  A.  Deletjze. 

175.  M.  X.  DUMAIKE.f 
150.  M.  Dussol. 

831.  MM.  Eymieu  and  Son.* 

832.  MM.  Fabrique-Nourry, 

Barnoum,  and  Co.* 
1217.  M.  H.  Far  JON. 

537.  M.  HERME.f 
1 298.  M.  Lavernhe  and  Mathieu, 
dit  Verger.* 


No.  1353.  Me  JEAN.* 

1363.  MM.  Mourgue  and  Bous- 

QUET. 

937.  M.  J.  L.  NOGARfiDE. 

1406.  M.  J.  Pradier. 

1430.  M.  E.  Keidon. 

1446.  M.  L.  Boeck. 

1470.  M.  P.  Sambuc. 

1519.  M.  Verdet  and  Co. 

1526.  M.  J.  Vincent. 


Spain. 

Good  examples  of  silk,  commendable  for  the  length,  elasticity,  strength,  and 
brilliancy  of  the  thread,  are  shown  in  the  Spanish  Department ; amongst  which 
the  Jury  select  the  following  as  deserving  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal : — 

No.  209.  The  Agricultural  Board,  Valencia. 

215.  MM.  Dotres  and  Co. 

202.  F.  Monfort,  who  exhibits  cocoons  from  the  variety  of  Spanish  silk- 
worm called  ‘ Trevoltino,’  from  that  called  ‘ Raicho,"  and  from  the  Turkey  silk- 
worm. 

No.  207.  M.  Rey  and  Co. 

The  Jury  also  award  the  Prize  Medal  to  the  Province  of  Murcia,  No.  199,  for 
the  excellence  of  the  specimens  of  ‘Sanza,'  or  silkworm  gut. 

The  Jmry  have  selected  for  Honourable  Mention  from  the  Spanish  exhibitors  of 
raw  silk  : — No.  210,  T.  Trenor,  of  Valencia ; No.  220,  J.  Calderon,  of  Granada  ; 
and  the  specimens  exhibited  by  Rodriguez  Leal  (220). 

Belgium. 

From  the  raw  silks  exhibited  in  Belgium  the  Jury  select  for  Honourable 
Mention : — 

No.  112.  A.  De  Coninck.  86.  C.  De  Mevius.  111.  A.  De  Potter. 


Tuscany. 

Amongst  the  Italian  silks  the  first  mention  is  due  to  those  exhibited  in  Tuscany, 
which  show  well  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  cocoons  and  thread.  From  these 
the  Jury  select  for  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal : — 


No.  43.  G.  Franceschini  ; 
47.  T.  Lepori  ; 

39.  N.  PoiDEBARD  ;* 


No.  48.  P.  Ravagli  ; 

37.  ScoTi  Brothers  ; 
49.  P.  Zavagli. 


And  as  deserving  Honourable  Mention  ; — 


No.  50.  C.  F.  Casuccini  ; 
46.  L.  Davitti  ; 

38.  L.  Della  Ripa  ; 
36.  R.  Lambruschini  ; 


No.  45.  C.  G.  Mordini  ; 

40.  C.  Petrucci  ; 

41.  Count  G.  Pieri. 


* These  exhibitors’  names  are  inserted  in  the  Award  List  of  Class  XIII. 
t These  exhibitors  receive  Medals  in  Class  XIII. 
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51.  Prof.  P.  Savi,  for  the  specimens  of  raw  silk  from  silkworms  fed  upon  leaves 
of  the  Philippine  mulberry. 

Switzerland. 

The  specimens  of  raw  silk  exhibited  by  T.  B.  Fogliardi,  of  Milano,  are  consi- 
dered by  the  Jury  as  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

Sardinia. 

In  the  Department  of  Sardinia  the  Jury  have  selected  as  deserving,  for  their 
excellent  qualities,  the  Prize  Medal,  the  silks  exhibited  by — 

No.  27.  Casissa  and  Sons  ; 26.  H.  Jacquet  & Co. ; 30.  Kignon  & Co.* 

And  the  Jury  regard,  as  deserving  Honourable  Mention,  the  examples  shown 
by— 

No.  45.  Borzone,  J.  No.  38.  Imperatori  Brothers  ; 

24.  Michael  Bravo*  ; 25.  Sinigaglia  Brothers. 

Austria. 

In  the  Department  of  Austria  are  exhibited  some  fine  examples  of  Italian 
silks,  from  which  the  J ury  select,  for  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal — 

No.  84.  G.  Querini,  Venice  ; 

80.  SCHEIBLER  and  Co.,*  of  Milan  ; 

87a.  Verza  Brothers,  of  Milan. 

From  Austria  Proper  the  Jury  also  consider  the  “ Silkworm  Breeding  Asso- 
ciation of  Gratz,”  Styria,  as  highly  deserving  the  Prize  Medal  for  the  specimens 
exhibited  by  them  under  No.  73. 

The  exhibitors  of  raw  silk,  deserving  Honourable  Mention,  are — 

Bozzoni  Brothers,  of  Riva ; 

No.  77.  G.  B.  Mattiuzzi,  of  Varmo,  Friouly  ; 

72.  A.  ScOLA,  of  Upper  Austria  ; 

81.  F.  Secchi,  of  Milan ; 

78.  Senigaglia  & Carminati,  of  Palma  Friouly ; 

87.  G.  Steiner  and  Sons,  of  Bergamo. 

Prussia. 

The  Jury  wish  to  distinguish  by  Honourable  Mention  the  specimens  of  raw 
white  and  spinning  silk,  produced  in  Berlin,  by  means  of  a hanging  spinning 
hive,  on  the  principal  of  bee-hives,  invented  by  the  exhibitor,  A.  M.  Bolzani 
(38),  by  the  use  of  which  no  double  cocoons  can  be  produced  : and  also  the 
specimens  of  silk  exhibited  by  Kiszewski,  No.  39. 

Russia. 

From  the  examples  of  silk  transmitted  from  Russia  the  Jury  select — 

No.  138.  P.  Rier,  from  Tauride,  district  of  Molotschansk,  as  exhibiting 
the  finest  quality  of  the  thread,  and  as  meriting  the  award  of 
the  Prize  Medal ; 

* These  exhibitors  receive  Medals  in  Class  XIII.,  in  whose  Award  List  their  names  appear. 
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And  as  deserving  Honourable  Mention — 

No.  139.  A.  Rebroff,  of  Stavropol;  and  No.  140.  M.  Rayko,  of 
Odessa, 

Turkey. 

The  silks  exhibited  in  this  Department  are  many  of  them  of  a very  fine 
character,  exhibiting  a good  length  of  thread,  with  the  qualities  of  fineness, 
strength,  elasticity,  and  lustre.  The  Jury  select,  as  meriting  the  Prize  Medal,  the 
following  exhibitors : — 

Moustapha  Nouri  Pacha,  of  Broussa; 

J.  Paulaky,  of  Broussa ; 

Scott  of  Schemlan,  Mount  Lebanon  ; 

The  School  of  Sericiculture  at  Broussa. 

The  Jury  desire  in  same  manner  to  distinguish  the  excellent  specimens  of  raw 
silk  and  of  cocoons  exhibited  by  Mighirditz  Djezairglou,  and  by  Morgue  and  Co., 
of  Beyrout. 

Bavaria. 

A Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to — 

No.  36.  Pellouz,  Brentano,  and  Co.,  of  Augsburg. 

Sicily. 

The  specimens  of  raw  silk  exhibited  by  W.  Jaeger  and  Co.,  of  Messina,  exhibit 
the  best  qualities,  and  merit  the  award  of  the  Prize  Medal. 

Sweden. 

Amongst  the  specimens  of  raw  produce,  transmitted  at  a late  period  of  the 
Exhibition,  from  Sweden,  the  Jury  desire  to  particularise,  as  meriting  Honourable 
Mention,  the  fine  examples  of  raw  silk  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Sweden. 

India. 

Very  fine  examples  of  silk  are  shown  in  the  Indian  Department,  from  which 
the  Jury  select,  as  meriting  the  Prize  Medal,  the  following  exhibitors : — 

D.  Jardine,  of  Calcutta  ; 

C.  R.  Jennings,  of  Commercolly; 

Mackenzie  Brothers,  of  Bengal ; 

W.  McNair,  of  Surdah,  Bengal ; 

— Watson,  of  Surdah,  Bengal. 

The  specimens  of  silks  exhibited  from  Mysore  deserve  Especial  Mention. 

The  raw  silk  from  Persia,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thompson,  likewise  receives  Ho- 
nourable Mention. 

China. 

In  the  Chinese  Department,  the  quality  of  the  silk  developed  in  the  native 
^ country  of  the  silkworm,  is  worthily  illustrated  by  the  specimens  exhibited  by 
Yun-kee,  of  Shang-hae; 

to  whom  the  Jury,  therefore,  adjudge  the  Prize  Medal. 

The  Jury  regard  the  specimens  of  silk,  exhibited  in  this  Department,  by 
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Messrs.  Astell  and  Co.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Braine,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  as 
severally  meriting  Honourable  Mention. 

Mauritius. 

In  this  colony  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  Company  formed  by  the  exertions  of  M.  E.  Dupont,  of  Port  Louis  ; and  the 
J ury  award  to  him  the  Prize  Medal,  for  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  white  silk 
which  he  has  transmitted. 

Amongst  the  specimens  of  raw  silk  from  the  Roman  States  the  Jury  find 
worthy  of  Honourable  Mention — 

No.  6.  D.  Berretta  ; and  No.  38.  M.  Bolgain. 

In  those  from  Malta  the  Jury  award  Honourable  Mention  to 
No.  4.  G.  PuLis. 


England. 

The  specimens  of  silk,  from  silkworms  reared  on  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry 
at  Godaiming,  Surrey,  and  exhibited  by  (No.  32)  Mrs.  Catherine  Dodge,  possess 
qualities  which,  considering  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  climate,  have  deserved, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  Honourable  Mention. 

The  Jury  regard  the  raw  silk  exhibited  in  the  Canadian  Department,  by 
Messrs.  MacKay  and  Co.  (No.  97),  as  deserving  Honourable  Mention. 

Feathers  and  Down. 

An  instructive  and  comprehensive  collection  of  feathers  and  down,  in  different 
states  of  preparation  for  bed-stuffing,  including  English  goose-feathers,  Irish 
goose  and  mixed  feathers,  Dantzig  feathers,  Russian  goose-feathers,  and  mixed 
duck-feathers,  Hudson’s  Bay  goose  and  duck-feathers,  Russian  down  and  Green- 
land eider-down,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Heal  and  Sons  (59)  ; of  which  the 
Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention. 

No.  57.  Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Nightingale  exhibit  an  illustrative  collection  of 
feathers  and  down,  showing  the  effects  of  their  mode  of  purifying  feathers  by 
steam,  without  the  use  of  sulphurous  gas.  Of  this  collection  the  Jury  desire  to 
testify  their  approbation  by  Honourable  Mention. 

No.  60.  Messrs.  Blyth,  Hamilton,  and  Blyth  exhibit  excellent  examples  of 
purified  English  white  goose-feathers  and  of  Irish  white  feathers,  for  which  the 
Jury  also  award  Honourable  Mention. 

In  the  Russian  Department  good  specimens  of  white  Bejetsk  bed-feathers, 
grey  feathers,  and  goose-down,  are  exhibited  by  J.  Lapshin,  No.  145,  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh. 

No.  283.  Madame  Ladighin,  of  Tamboff,  exhibits  a fine  quality  of  down  from 
the  breast  of  the  goose ; together  with  articles  made  of  goose-down. 

No.  144.  A.  PopOFF,  of  Moscow,  shows  also  down  of  the  first  quality. 

Each  of  these  exhibitors  deserves,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury,  Honourable 
Mention. 
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B.—FOR  DOMESTIC  OR  ORNAMENTAL  PURPOSES,  OR  FOR 
THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Oils,  Wax,  &c. 

A class  of  substances  was  exhibited  under  the  head  of  oils,  which  are  likely  to 
be  of  great  commercial  importance,  as  they  possess  properties  differing  from  the 
finest  vegetable  oils,  and  some  of  them  can,  it  appears,  be  supplied  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a moderate  cost.  The  Jury,  with  a view  to  mark  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  class,  awarded  a Prize  Medal  to  E.  Clarence  (Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
13),  for  oil  obtained  from  sheep’s  tads,  and  Honourable  Mention  to — 

G.  Dominick  (21);  T.  Emory  (18)  ; F.  Frank  (19) ; and  Holbrook  and  Stan- 
ley (208),  United  States,  for  oil  obtained  from  lard  by  pressure  at  a very  low 
temperature. 

Honourable  Mention  was  also  awarded  to  C.  A.  Jetu  (Canada,  109),  for  oil 
obtained  from  porpoises,  which  is  used  largely  for  lighting  purposes ; to  C.  E5mer 
(Prussia,  337),  for  a sample  of  oil  exhibited  by  him. 

A Medal  was  awarded  to  Moses,  Son,  and  Davis  (New  South  Wales,  15),  for 
tallow. 

Some  fine  white  wax  was  exhibited  in  the  Portuguese  Department  by  M.  F. 
Bretes  (620),  and  by  M.  L.  De  Carvalho  (617),  both  awarded  Honourable 
Mention.  Honourable  Mentions  were  likewise  awarded  to  M.  Guiso  (Sardinia, 
23),  to  W.  Rout  (Van  Diemen’s  Land,  293),  and  E.  E.  Yisser  (Netherlands,  17), 
for  the  samples  of  wax  exhibited  by  them. 

Horns  and  Antlers. 

Of  these  productions  a great  variety  of  fine  and  illustrative  specimens  are 
exhibited ; amongst  which  the  collection  of  the  Indian  Department  merits  the 
first  notice  for  the  number  and  variety  of  the  examples.  There  are  shown  the 
dense  antlers  of  the  Cervus  Anstotelis,  of  the  bara  sinha  {Cervus  Duvaucellii), 
of  the  Samber  (Cervus  hippelaphus),  of  the  kaher  or  barking  deer  {Cervus  vagi- 
nalis, Boddaert),  of  the  axis  {Cervus  maenlatus),  of  the  mar  {Capricornis 
btibalina),  of  the  hog-deer  {Cervus  porcinus'),  of  the  Rusa,  and  other  species  of 
Indian  deer.  Homs  of  the  great  Arnde  Buffalo  {Bos  bubalus),  of  the  gour 
{Bos  cavifrons),  of  the  gyal,  and  of  other  kinds  of  Indian  buffalo,  ox,  and  ante- 
lope, were  also  exhibited. 

Canada. — A pair  of  fine  moose-horns  {Aloes  Americana)  are  shown  in  No.  62, 
and  a second  pair.  No.  237,  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Three  Rivers. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fine  buffalo  horns  are  shown  in  No.  16,  by  Mr. 
Meeser  ; and  rhinoceros  horns,  in  No.  28,  by  Mr.  H anbury. 

From  Egypt  have  been  transmitted  boms  of  the  bull  and  buffalo,  of  antelopes, 
and  of  the  two-horned  rhinoceros. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  specimens  exhibit  improvements  of  size  or 
texture,  as  the  consequence  of  modifications  in  the  food  or  habits  of  the  species, 
superinduced  to  that  end  by  the  art  of  man.  The  functions  of  the  Jury,  in 
judging  between  degrees  of  excellence  as  the  consequence  of  human  ingenuity 
and  skill,  find  no  exercise  in  regard  to  the  present  class  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
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J ury  therefore  limit  themselves  to  the  above  notice  of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able collections  and  specimens  of  horns  and  antlers. 

Ivory. 

The  same  considerations  necessarily  limit  the  functions  of  the  Jury  in  regard 
to  the  tusks  of  animals  presenting  the  modification  of  dental  substance  to  which 
the  term  ‘ ivory " is  applied.  Fine  ivory,  distinguished  by  the  decussating  curved 
lines  on  the  surfaces  of  transverse  fractures  or  sections  of  the  tusk,  is  peculiar  to 
the  African  and  Asiatic  elephant,  amongst  existing  quadrupeds,  and  the  best  is 
obtained  from  the  wild  individuals  ; domestication  of  the  elephant,  in  India 
at  least,  having  been  usually  attended  by  deterioration  of  the  length  and  quality 
of  the  tusks. 

The  finest  specimens  of  elephants’  tusks  are  a pair  weighing  325  lbs.  from  the 
Mephas  Africanus,  obtained  from  an  animal  killed  near  Lake  Ngami,  in  South 
Africa  ; each  tusk  measures  8 feet  6 inches  in  length,  and  22  inches  in  basal  cir- 
cumference. A single  tusk,  weighing  HO  lbs.,  from  the  same  locality,  is  associated 
with  them.  These  specimens  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cawood,  to  whom 
the  Jury  award  Honourable  Mention. 

Messrs.  Fauntleroy  and  Sons,  Potter’s  Fields,  Tooley  Street,  exhibit  an  in- 
structive collection  of  elephants’  tusks  in  No.  135.  The  largest  of  these  is  from 
the  African  elephant,  and  weighs  139  lbs.  Varieties  of  tusks  are  exhibited 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Gaboon  Fiver,  Zanzibar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Angola,  Alexandria,  Ceylon,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  mode  of  implantation 
of  the  tusks  is  illustrated  by  the  skull  of  the  African  elephant.  Of  the  tusks 
which  exhibit  a dense  texture,  but  have  not  the  engine-turn  markings  of  true 
ivory,  Messrs.  Fauntleroy  exhibit  those  of  the  narwhal,  the  walrus,  and  the 
hippopotamus ; and  the  Jury  regard  this  instructive  collection  as  deserving 
Honourable  Mention. 

Fine  tusks  of  the  Ceylon  variety  of  elephant  are  shown  in  the  collection  from 
that  country ; and  several  examples  of  the  continental  Asiatic  kinds  are  exhibited 
in  the  Indian  Departments,  amongst  which  may  he  noticed  some  tusks  of  the 
Siamese  elephants,  one  of  which  weighs  100  lbs.,  and  shows  a fine  white  compact 
kind  of  ivory. 

Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Law  exhibit  from  the  Cape  an  elephant’s  tusk  weigh- 
ing 103  lbs. ; and  Messrs.  Hutton  and  Sons  show  ivory  from  Dahomey. 

Tortoiseshell. 

The  substance  so  called  consists  of  certain  large  hom-like  epidermoid  plates, 
which  cover  in  an  imbricated  or  overlapping  manner  the  carapace  or  back-shell 
of  the  marine  tortoises  or  turtles  ( Chelone).  The  species  which  affords  the  most 
valuable  of  these  plates  are  the  Karet  tortoises  or  inbricated  turtles  {Chelone 
imhricata,  Chelone  caretta),  from  which  are  obtained  5 large  plates  from  the 
middle  of  the  carapace,  and  4 large  ones  from  each  side  ; these  plates,  13  in  num- 
ber, are  technically  called  ‘ blades ;’  25  smaller  plates  are  obtained  from  the 
margin  of  the  carapace,  which  are  called  the  ‘'feet’  or  ‘noses,’  in  commerce. 
The  other  plates  collectively  are  called  the  ‘ head  ’ of  the  turtle. 
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Fine  specimens  of  ‘ tortoiseshell  ’ have  been  sent  for  exhibition  from  Trinidad 
by  Lord  Harris  ; of  these,  as  well  as  the  specimens  sent  from  Labuan  by  Messrs, 
Hammond  and  Co.,  and  those  sent  from  Ceylon,  the  Jury  desire  to  make  Especial 
Mention. 

‘ Pearls. 

These  precious  substances  are  the  result  of  an  excretion  in  superimposed  con- 
centric laminae  of  a peculiarly  fine  and  dense  nacreous  substance,  which  consists 
of  membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  finest  quality  of  pearl  is  produced  by 
the  bivalve  of  the  Indian  Seas,  called  “ par  excellence  ” the  pearl  oyster  (Me- 
leagnna  margaritifera),  fine  specimens  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Indian  and 
Ceylon  collections. 

Pearls  of  an  inferior  description,  formed  in  a fresh-water  bivalve  (JJnio  mar- 
garitifera),  are  exhibited  under  No.  15,  Class  I.,  by  John  Nelis,  of  Omagh^ 
county  Tyrone,  from  specimens  obtained  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the  river 
Stride,  near  Omagh.  Similar  pearls,  also  found  in  the  Unio  margaritifera,  from 
the  river  Ythan,  Aberdeenshire,  are  shown  under  No.  16,  Class  I.,  by  Messrs. 
CORVIE  and  Kae,  of  Ellon,  Scotland.  It  is  probable  that  the  pearls  from  this 
source,  collected  by  the  ancient  Britons,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  statement  by 
Tacitus  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  of  pearls  “ not  very  orient,  but  pale  and  wan,  ” 
being  among  the  indigenous  products  of  Great  Britain.  Pearls  similar  to  those 
from  the  Unio  margaritifera,  are  exhibited  under  No.  41,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
by  Torstrup,  from  Christiana. 

Mother-of-Pearl,  or  Nacre. 

In  the  Indian  collection  are  shown  most  of  the  shells  which  yield  the  manufac- 
turer the  finest  kinds  of  nacre  ; these  are  the  Meleagrirva  margaritifera,  Haliotis 
gigas,  Haliotis  iris,  and  a large  species  of  Turbo,  which  shells  are  known  in  com- 
merce as  flat-shells,  ear-shells,  green  snail-shells,  buffalo-shells,  Bombay  shells. 
The  mother-of-pearl  is  the  internal  or  nacreous  layer  of  such  shells. 

Fine  specimens  of  some  of  these  shells  from  Singapore  and  Manilla,  especially 
the  great  Meleagrina  and  Haliotis,  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Fauntleroy,  under 
No.  135  ; and  by  Mr.  B.anks,  under  No.  287,  Class  XXII.,  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons.  As  no  specimens,  however,  of  this  raw 
material  exhibit  improved  qualities  as  the  result  of  human  skill  or  ingenuity, 
the  Jury  limit  themselves  to  the  Honourable  Mention  of  the  largest  and  most 
instructive  collection,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Indian  Department. 

C^lMEO-SHELLS  AND  CORALS. 

Specimens  of  cameo-shells  {Cassis  rufa),  species  of  Cy}or(xa,  and  of  shells  used 
as  ornaments  by  certain  natives  of  India,  with  the  rude  but  efficient  instruments 
for  cutting  them,  are  shown  in  the  Indian  collection. 

Shells  adapted  for  cameo-cutting  are  dense,  thick,  and  consist  of  three  layers  of 
differently-coloured  shell-material.  In  the  Cassis  rufa  each  layer  is  composed 
of  many  very  thin  plates — in  other  words,  is  ‘ laminated  ’ — the  laminae  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  main  layer  : each  lamina  consists  of  a series  of 
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elongated  prismatic  cells,  adherent  by  their  long  sides.  The  laminse  of  the  outer 
and  inner  layers  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  growth,  while  those  of  the  middle 
layer  are  at  right  angles  to  them.  In  the  cowries  {CyprcBo)  there  is  an  additional 
layer,  which  is  a duplicature  of  the  nacreous  layer  formed  when  the  animal  has 
attained  its  full  growth. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  red  coral  {Goralliv/m  ruhrum)  is  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Paravagua  and  Casella,  under  No.  84,  Class  XXIII.,  in  con- 
nection with  cameo-work  and  carving  in  coral.  The  Jury  desire  to  award  to 
these  exhibitors  Honourable  Mention  for  the  branch  of  natural  rough  coral  above 
referred  to. 

The  Jury  desire  also  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  coral  exhibited 
under  No.  1,  Maitland  Mines,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : and  of  the  speci- 
mens of  coral  shown  by  Messrs.  Reffaelli  and  Son,  under  No.  69,  Tuscany. 
Specimens  of  red  coral  are  exhibited  in  the  collection  from  Algiers.  A fine  collec- 
tion of  both  corals  and  madrepores,  including  the  black  flexible  coral  (Gorgonia), 
is  shown  by  R.  Tucker  and  Co.  (Bermuda),  for  which  the  Jury  award  Honourable 
Mention. 

Specimens  of  cameo-shells,  of  shells  used  as  ornaments  by  certain  natives  of 
India,  with  the  rude  but  efficient  instruments  for  cutting  the  shells,  and  several 
kinds  of  coral  and  madrepore  are  shown  in  the  Indian  collection. 

Sponges. 

Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  common  flexible  sponge  (Sjwngia  offici- 
nalis) shown  in  different  departments  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  Jury  select 
first  for  Honourable  Mention  the  specimens  exhibited  in  Tunis,  by  Solyman 
Essaddy,  under  the  Nos.  73,  74,  and  75.  They  likewise  desire  to  distinguish 
in  the  same  manner  the  samples  of  sponges  shown  by  B.  Pavlides,  No.  12, 
Greece,  from  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia ; the  sponges  shown  by  MM.  Thieme- 
Widtmarkter  and  Pueschel,  No.  4,  Saxony  ; and  those  shown  by  F.  Winkler, 
No.  31,  Prussia. 

Very  large  and  fine  specimens  of  sponges  are  also  shown  in  the  collection  trans- 
mitted from  the  Bahamas. 

Spongio-piline. 

The  substance  so  called,  of  which  the  patent  epithems  for  medical,  surgical, 
and  veterinary  purposes  are  fabricated,  is  exhibited  under  a great  variety 
of  ingenious  and  useful  forms,  especially  for  applying  heated  fluids  to  the 
body  in  lieu  of  poultices  and  fomentations : and  the  Jury  have  pleasure  in 
awarding  to  the  inventor,  manufacturer,  and  exhibitor,  M.  Markwick  (114),  the 
Prize  Medal. 

Goldbeaters'  Skin. 

This  substance  is  the  peritoneal  or  serous  membrane  separated  from  the  intes- 
tinal tube  of  the  ox,  and  sometimes  of  other  animals  ; it  is  attenuated  by  being 
beaten  with  a hammer,  and  subsequently  prepared  so  as  to  resist  putrefaction. 
The  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of  the  instructive  series  of  this 
material  in  various  conditions,  exhibited  in  No.  108,  by  Frederick  Puckridge  ; 
and  also  in  No.  104  Class  XXIII.,  by  E.  S.  Marshall. 

VoL.  I.  2 Z 
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C.— AGENTS  IN  THE  3IANUFAGTURE  OF  VARIOUS 

ARTICLES. 

Gelatines  and  Isinglass. 

The  raw  materials  chiefly  used  in  manufactures  derived  from  the  gelatinous 
texture  of  animal  bodies  may  be  divided,  as  regards  their  commercial  value  and 
application,  into  two  kinds  ; — 

1st.  The  gelatines  and  glues,  properly  so  called,  derived  from  the  dissolution  of 
certain  animal  tissues,  and  especially  from  the  waste  residue  of  parts  of  animals 
which  have  served  for  food,  or  for  the  operations  of  tauning,  or  for  the  fabrication, 
as  from  bones,  of  articles  in  imitation  of  ivory,  or  from  the  waste  particles  in  the 
carving  of  ivory  itself. 

2nd.  The  cleansed  and  dried  membranes  of  different  species  of  fish,  more 
especially  of  the  sturgeon  family  (Acipe'iiseridce),  preserving  a peculiar  texture,  on 
which  their  value  in  the  refining  of  fermenting  liquors  more  especially  depends ; 
such  membranes  are  called  isinglass. 

Gelatines  and  Glues. 

The  most  remarkable  progress  in  the  extraction  and  preparation  of  gelatines 
and  glues,  from  the  waste  remnants  of  hides  and  skins,  bones,  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  other  gelatinous  tissues,  has  been  made  in  France,  in  which  country  the  well- 
an'anged  and  systematic  establishment  for  the  slaughtering  of  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  in  the  large  towns,  give  great  facility  for  the  economical  application  of 
all  the  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

France. 

No.  247.  L.  F.  Grenet. — Amongst  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  this 
industry  in  France  are  the  specimens  exhibited  under  the  above  number,  which 
have  been  specially  noticed  in  the  Section  of  the  Report  on  the  Awards  of  the 
Council  Medal,  that  distinction  having  been  recommended  by  the  Jury  to  their 
ingenious  inventor. 

Many  manufacturers  in  France  have  risen  to  great  eminence  in  this  line  by 
following  the  processes  of  M.  Grenet. 

H.  Castelle,  of  Paris,  exhibits  (No.  107)  a still  more  varied  assortment  of  the 
modifications  of  gelatine,  amongst  which  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice  the 
very  large  sheets  of  transparent  gelatine,  colourless,  white,  of  various  well-defined 
colours,  and  embossed  or  stamped  with  elegant  patterns.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  variety  and  perfection  of  these  modifications  of  gelatine,  the  Jury  award 
to  Mr.  Castelle  the  Prize  Medal. 

No.  496.  D’Enfert  Brothers  ; No.  960.  V.  Pitoux  ; No.  1302.  N.  Le 
Clercq  ; No.  1461.  J.  C.  A.  Royer  ; No.  1624.  Herve  Brothers;  No.  774. 
Bouasse,  Lerel,  and  Co. — have  exhibited  beautiful  collections  of  glues  and 
gelatines  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  applicable  to  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a pure,  colourless,  inodorous  gelatine  is  adapted.  MM.  Coignet  and  Son,  of 
Lyons,  fabricate,  from  bones  and  various  other  animal  remains,  considerable 
quantities  of  glues  and  gelatines,  good  specimens  of  which  are  exhibited,  to- 
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gether  with  other  chemical  products  of  animal  bodies  in  No.  1153.  The  Jury 
regard  the  above-named  exhibitors  of  gelatines  and  glues  as  worthy  of  Honourable 
Mention. 

MM.  Reiss  de  Dreuze,  of  Meurthe,  and  M.  Faussemagxe,  of  Lyons,  merit 
notice  for  their  excellent  gelatines  from  bones  and  isinglass  for  the  purpose  of 
dressing  various  stuffs  and  cloths. 

No.  376.  The  Company  of  Bouxwiller  (Bas-Rhin)  exhibits  gelatine  in  small 
plates,  much  esteemed  for  various  preparations  or  dressings  ; it  is  extracted  from 
the  bones  from  which  the  same  Company  obtains  phosphorus  and  phosphates  of 
lime.  This  Company,  No.  1214,  MM.  Estivaxt  Brothers,  and  No.  1272, 
Humbert  and  Co.,  who  exhibit  excellent  specimens  of  glues,  are  severally,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  J ury,  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

England. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gelatinous  products  exhibited  by  the  English  manufac- 
turers is  prepared  from  isinglass,  and  chiefly  apjflied  to  articles  of  food.  The 
commercial  qualities  of  isinglass  are  instructively  shown  in  the  collection  exhibited 
under  Nos.  117,  118,  and  141.  Some  exhibitors,  however,  show  excellent  glues 
and  gelatines  obtained  from  various  residues  of  animal  bodies,  and  destined  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  Muller  (No.  125a)  has  exhibited  a fine  assortment  of  glues  and  gelatines, 
analogous  to  the  products  of  M.  Grenet ; but  a part  of  his  fine  gelatine  in  threads, 
for  confectionary  purposes,  appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  isinglass.  This 
is  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

M.  Dufaville  (125)  shows  a beautiful  sample  of  amber-coloured,  transparent 
gelatine  in  shreds,  called  ‘ crystalline,’  from  its  glittering  surface  ; and  also  good 
filaments  of  isinglass  for  culinary  purposes.  Messrs.  Watt  and  Son  (No.  120) 
exhibit  fine  specimens  of  glue  obtained  from  the  refuse  pieces  of  hides  and  skins. 
Mr.  James  Vickers*  (No.  117)  exhibits  a rich  variety  of  specimens  of  isinglass 
in  the  different  raw  states  in  which  it  is  imported,  and  in  all  the  states  of  its 
preparation  for  the  various  applications  for  which  it  is  sold.  The  variety  of 
colours  of  the  different  kinds  and  parts  of  isinglass  are  exemplified  in  elegant 
forms  and  arrangements  of  this  material.  Messrs.  Dawson  and  MoRRis  (No.  118), 
and  Class  III.,  No.  141,  Mr.  Glass,  have  exhibited  good  specimens  of  isinglass, 
dried,  beaten  into  layers,  and  cut  into  threads,  exhibiting  care  and  skill  in  the 
latter  kinds  of  preparation.  The  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention  of 
each  of  the  above  exhibitors.  The  Jury  also  deem  worthy  of  Honourable  Men- 
tion the  beautiful  specimens  of  refined  gelatine,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Swinborne. 
The  more  opaque  filamentary  specimens  resembling  isinglass  appear,  from  micro- 
scopic and  chemical  tests,  to  be  refined  gelatine,  from  which  the  shining  surface 
has  been  removed  by  a process  of  damping.  This  is  a good  material  for  the 
purposes  of  the  confectioner,  but  is  not  adapted  for  clarifying  white  wines  and 
beers,  like  true  isinglass. 


This  Exhibitor  was  awarded  a Prize  Medal  in  Class  111. 
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Canada. 

Mr.  A.  MacFarlane  (No.  12-i)  exhibits  good  specimens  of  glue  of  the  deej) 
Iji'own  semi-transparent  kind,  adapted  for  cabinet-work,  and  deserving  Honour- 
able Mention. 

ZoUverein. 

Three  manufacturers  here  exhibit  specimens  of  the  present  class  of  raw  mate- 
rials. One  of  these,  J.  G.  Loosen,  of  Cologne,  No.  336,  shows  a fine  .specimen  of 
an  esteemed  and  long-known  article  called  ‘ Cologne  glue ' (Colle  de  Cologne), 
which  was  the  best  kind  of  glue  prior  to  the  recent  advance  in  the  manufacture  of 
gelatine,  and  which  is  still  highly  esteemed  by  the  joiner  and  cabinet-maker. 
The  Jury  deem  it  deserving  of  Honourable  Mention. 

M.  A.  Feigenspan,  of  Miihlhausen,  Saxony,  exhibits  specimens  of  gelatines  of 
the  Dutch  and  Givet  kinds,  of  the  ordinary  qualities. 

The  samples  from  Belgium, — No.  93,  H.  Bihet  of  Liege,  and  No.  94,  H.  G. 
Hansotte  Delloye,  of  Liege,  consist  of  glues  in  thick,  reddish,  transpai’ent 
plates,  presenting  the  characters  of  good  ‘ Givet  glue,’  and  deserving  Honourable 
M ention. 

From  Portugal  has  been  sent  (No.  627)  specimens  of  glues  of  an  inferior 
quality  and  putrescent  odour.  The  specimens  (Nos.  625  and  626)  present  quali- 
ties of  the  best  productions  of  a gelatinous  nature  ; but  the  denomination  of 
‘grenetine’  under  which  they  are  exposed,  indicates  their  French  origin. 

The  specimens  (No.  7)  from  Sardinia  of  glue,  in  thin  plates,  betray  an  inferior 
quality  and  putrescent  odour. 

Isinglass. 

This  raw  material  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  commercial  value  to  its  special 
organization,  which  permits  its  separation  into  extremely  delicate  fibres,  capable 
of  operating  mechanically  in  the  clarification  of  white  wines  and  malt  liquors. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  best  isinglass,  care  must  be  taken  to  choose  the  most 
suitable  membranes  of  tlie  proper  species  of  fish,  and  to  avoid  alteiiug  their  pecu- 
liar tissue  in  the  process  of  drying  and  preparing  them. 

Russia. 

Under  these  two  relations  the  products  of  Russia  hold  their  finst  rank. 

Mauimanoff  and  Armakoona  (No.  81)  display  specimens  of  the  best  quality 
of  isinglass,  consisting  of  the  tissues  of  the  air-bladders  of  the  sturgeon 
{Aci2)enser  IIuso),  well  cleaned,  and  removed  and  dried  without  the  texture 
being  affected.  The  Jury  select  this  Exliibitor  as  deserving  Honourable 
Mention. 

No.  116  presents  a vanety  of  isinglass  obtained  from  the  intestinal  membranes 
in  the  form  of  elongated  stripe.s,  made  into  bundles.  This  substance,  like  the 
gelatines  from  the  tendons,  bones,  and  hides  of  cattle,  serves  well  for  different 
culinary  purposes,  and  for  the  same  uses  in  manufactures  as  fine  gelatine  from 
other  sources. 
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India. 

Amongst  the  specimens  from  India  there  are  different  kinds  of  isinglass  in  the 
raw  state,  from  species  of  fishes  distinct  from  those  of  Europe  wliich  commonly 
afford  this  substance.  The  principal  of  these  are  from  a siluroid  fish,  the 
Polynemus  plebeius,  the  dried  air-bladders  of  which  are  exhibited  by  Dr. 
McClelland.  (A  Prize  Medal  has  been  given  to  this  exhibitor  in  Class  III.) 
They  possess  the  fine  fibrous  tunic  which  imparts  the  clarifying  quahties  that 
render  isinglass  so  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  white  wines  and  beers ; and 
they  are  also  well  adapted  for  the  fabrication  of  fine  gelatines  used  in  manufac- 
tures and  confectionary. 

In  the  same  collection  from  India  are  examples  of  dried  sharks’  fins,  such  as 
are  prepared  for  culinary  purposes  for  the  Chinese  market ; but  this  raw  material 
is  doubtless  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  gelatine  for  economical  and  industrial 
purposes. 

Albumen. 

Some  excellent  examples  of  this  substance,  obtained  from  eggs,  dried  and 
manufactured,  are  exhibited  in  France  (No.  1538)  by  M.  H.  All£on,  of  Annonay, 
Ardeche,  of  whom  the  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable  Mention. 

Animal  Charcoal,  Bone  Black,  Ivory  Black. 

The  Jury  have  examined  and  compared  many  specimens  of  these  substances, 
exhibited  by  different  nations,  and  propose  to  distinguish  by  a Prize  Medal  the 
charcoal  exhibited  by  J.  H.  M.  Violette  (France  1528),  and  by  Honourable  Mention 
the  following ; — 

No.  555.  MM.  Kuhlmann  Brothers,  for  the  specimens  of  granulated  and  pul- 
verised animal  charcoal,  included  in  their  instructive  samples  of  different  chemical 
products. 

No.  1422.  L.  Raucher,  jun.,  for  his  samples  of  animal  charcoal. 

No.  699.  M.  Tordeux,  for  his  examples  of  bone  black,  granulated,  pulverised, 
and  of  various  qualities. 

Portvgal. 

No.  629.  J.  F.  Pinto  Basto,  for  his  specimens  of  animal  charcoal,  in  powder. 

Netherlands. 

No.  20.  P.  Smits,  for  his  .specimen  of  animal  charcoal. 

Z Oliver  ein. 

No.  434.  J.  Waechter,  for  his  granulated  and  powdered  animal  charcoal, 
obtained  from  the  scum  of  sugar  in  the  process  of  refining. 

Meeklen  hurgh-Schwerin . 

No.  6.  M.  Meyer,  for  his  samples  of  charcoal. 

Belgium. 

No.  110.  B.  Segiiers,  for  his  animal  black,  bone  black,  and  ivory  black. 

No.  108.  E.  Verstraeten,  for  his  specimens  of  animal  black. 
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PIGMENTS,  &c.— OOCHINEAL,  OAPMINE  OF  ENGLAND,  &c.  [Class  TV. 


England. 

No.  65,  Class  XVII.  D.  Cahn,  for  his  bone  black  and  ivory  black. 


l).—FOR  PIGMENTS  AND  DYES. 
Cochineal  and  Carmine. 


The  beautiful  red  dye  called  cochineal  is  obtained  from  the  dried  body  of  an 
insect  (Coccus  cacti),  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  Cactus  coccinellifer  and  the 
Cactus  Og)untia.  The  female  insects,  which  are  wingless,  are  alone  collected,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  value  attached  to  them,  depend  chiefly  on  the  different 
methods  employed  to  kill  and  dry  the  insects.  Analyses  of  the  cochineal  have 
pelded  chitine,  fatty  matter,  phosphates  of  lime  and  of  potash,  chloride  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  colouring  matter  to  which  the  name  of 
‘ carminium  ’ or  carmine  is  given.  The  chief  use  of  cochineal  is  the  dying  of 
scarlet : the  fine  colour  which  it  pelds  is  converted  to  that  tint  by  means  of 
chloride  of  tin,  called  by  the  dyer  ‘ tin-spirits.’ 

The  following  are  the  specimens  of  cochineal  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury, 
demand  special  and  Honourable  Mention  : — 


England. 


Jewesbury  and  Co.,  No.  66. — Varieties  of  cochineal  from  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Teneriffe,  Java,  and  the  West  Indies. 

1.  Sadler,  No.  76. 

Spain. 

No.  192a.  J.  B.  Berenguer. 

No.  151.  M.  Gomez  Alcaide. 

No.  150.  E.  Meron. 

The  culture  of  cochineal  in  Spain  has  extended  itself  of  late  years  along  the 
sandy  and  barren  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  good  success. 

Another  red  dyeing  substance  called  Grana  kermes  is  obtained  in  some 
abundance  from  the  shrubs  of  the  province  of  Huelva,  which  is  sold  at  Valencia 
at  eight  reals  per  lb.  The  Governor  of  the  province  of  Huelva  has  transmitted 
a specimen  of  this  kermes,  of  which  the  Jury  desire  to  make  Honourable 
Mention. 

A Igeria. 

No.  28.  M.  Hardy. — The  Jury  award  Honourable  Mention  to  this  exhibitor 
for  his  very  promising  specimens  of  cochineal  from  that  young  colony. 


Finally,  amongst  the  animal  raw  products  the  Jury  desire  to  select  for  Honour- 
able Mention  the  specimens  of  guano  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exhibited 
under  No.  87  by  J.  Searight,  No.  50  by  A De  Pass,  and  that  from  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  No.  255,  by  J.  Milligan. 

Richard  Owen,  Repm'ter. 

London,  November  1851. 


